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Art. I. 
THE CHURCH, AND ITS REFORM. 


N the article on the State of the Nation, in the first number 
of this publication, it was said—: We should now go on, and 
point out the reforms, which we think are needed, in the other 
ereat provinces of abuse, Law and Religion; but we have been 
led on so far, illustrating the spirit of reform, that we have not 
space for these particular subjects, and must allot to them 
separate articles, in the future numbers of our publication.’ 
This promise, in what regards the institution appropriated to 


religion, we shall now endeavour to fulfil. * Bacon says, “If 


St. John were to write an Epistle to the Church of England, as 
he did to that of Asia, it would surely contain the clause, / have 
a few things against thee!” Tam not quite of his opinion. I 
am afraid the clause would be, J have not a few things against 
thee. These are the words of Dr. Jortin—(See lis T’racts, 
vol. i. p. 350.) 

‘In England we certainly want a reform, both in the civil 
and ecclesiastical part of our constitution. Men's minds, how- 
ever, Lthink are not yet generally prepared for admitting its 
necessity. A reformer of Luther's temper and talents would, 
in five years, persuade the people to compel the Parliament to 
abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to enforce residence, to 
confine episcopacy to the overseeing of dioceses, to expunge 
the Athanasian Creed from our Liturgy, to free Dissenters from 
Test Acts, and the ministers of the establishment from sub- 
scription to human articles of faith. ‘These and other matters, 
respecting the church, ought to be done, &c. 

Thus Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, delivered his sentiments, 
ina letter to the Duke of Grafton, in the year 1791.* 

One of the most remarkable of the sentiments here expressed 
is the belief of the power, which a single advocate of scien of 
the proper stamp, might exert on the public mind in England, 
and through the public mind on the House of Commons, and 
through the House of Commons on all that is faulty in our 
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* See Watson's Memuirs, p. 296. 
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THE CHURCH, AND ITS REFORM. 


public institutions. ‘A reformer of Luther's temper and 
talents would, in five years’ (in L791, be it observed, when 
the minds of men were ill-prepared) ‘persuade the people to 
compel the Parliament, &c. ‘The great characteristics of 
Luther were courage, activity, and perseverance ; for in intel. 
lectual endowments he was equalled by many of his contempo- 
raries: and by some. Melancthon and Erasmus, for example, 
surpassed. We mention this, and request attention to it, as a 
matter of encouragement to those whose minds are elevated and 
blessed with the love of reform. It requires, they may see, but 
the wi// in any individual of a class, which now is numerous, to 
be the author of blessings, analogous to those achieved by him 
who, among mortals, was the greatest benefactor of the human 
race. 

Among the reforms which five years of proper exertion might 
bring about, in the ecclesiastical part of our institutions, the 
Bishop enumerates the abolition of tithes, the extinction of 
pluralities, the compulsion of residence, the confinement of 
episcopacy (meaning, literally, overlooking or superintending) 
to the appropriate function which the name denotes ; besides 
these, erasing the Athanasian Creed from the Liturgy, abolish- 
ing the Test Acts. and subscription to Articles of Faith. 

Forty-four years have sie over our heads, and, of all this, 
how much has been done? We have abolished the Test Acts! 
And yet the people are accused of being too impatient for 
reform; as indicating, by their impatience, a desire to destroy 
religion—aye, and government alone with it. —And so they 
would be if they were only to complain of a single bad thing 
once ina hundred years. — 

The Bishop is far from intending here a systematic view of 
the bad things in our ecclesiastical machinery. He mentions a 
pareel of particulars, by way of exemplification, and ends by 
Say Ing, ’ these, and othe r matters, Ke. We know that he laid 
great stress on one thing which is here not mentioned at all; 
reducing the emoluments of the ov erpaid priests of all deserip- 
tions, and giving something more to the class whom the clergy 
think sufficiently paid with a begearly pittance. 

The time is come, when a service of unspeakable importance 
would be rendered to the community. by a full and detailed ex- 
position of the good which might be done by a well-ordered and 
well-eonducted clergy - of the want of eood in any shape de- 
rivable from our present ecclesiastical corporation, while it is the 

perennial source of evil to an incredible amount. It is obvious. 
that such a work as we contemplate is not compatible with the 
space which could be allotted to it in this publication, or the 
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time which could be bestowed on one of its articles. But we 
shall enter into some details, to give a clearer view of what we 
recommend to others, and earnestly desire to see accomplished. 

We shall begin with some illustrations of the proposition, 
that the present ecclesiastical establishment in England is a 
perfect nullity in respect to good, but an active and powerful 
agent in the production of evil. 

“It isone of the most remarkable of all the instances which 
ean be adduced of the power of delusion, when well supported 
by artifice and power—that, up to this hour, an institute, truly 
characterized by the terms we have just applied to it, should be 
still looked upon as a fabric, venerable for the benefits which 
it confers upon the people, at whose charge it is upheld. 

It has not the look, the colour, not even one of the outward 
marks, of an institution intended for good. 

The world, at least the Protestant world, needs no information 
respecting the abuses of the Romish church. ‘That ecclesias- 
tical establishment had been reared up into a system, most 
artfully contrived for rendering men the degraded instruments 
and tools of priests; for preventing the growth of all intellect, 
and all morality; for oceupying the human mind with super- 
stition; and attaching the very idea of duty to nothing but the 
repetition of ceremonies, for the glorification of priests. 

At the time of the great revolt from the domination of the 
Romish priesthood, while other countries broke down and struck 
off, some more, some less, but all a great part of the machinery, 
by which the Romish church had become the curse of human 
nature, the English clergy embraced that machinery very nearly 
as it stood, have clung to it ever since with the most eager 
attachment, praised it to the skies, and done whatever they 
could in the way of persecution against all who condemned it. 

Look at the facets, and see how distinctly they support this 
representation. 

Did not our church-makers retain the same order of priests ¢ 
archbishops, bishops, deans, prebendaries, rectors, vicars, curates ; 
with the same monstrous inequality of pay ’ 

Did they not retain the very same course of clerical serviee— 
nay, the very same book of formularies, doing little more than 
translate the Mass-book into the English Liturgy ’ . 

Renouncing allegiance to a foreign head was the principal 
part of the change which took place in England, and the abo- 
lition of the religious houses, to satisfy the rapacity of the king 
and the nobles. But the employment and duties of the clergy 
remained as before, with some little alteration. The Church of 
England parson has less to do than the Romish priest ; and 
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being allowed to involve himself in the cares of a family, has a 
mind less devoted to the concerns of his place. 

If the Romish establishment was not framed for the produc- 
tion of good, but was an exquisitely-fashioned instrument for the 
production of evil, is it not certain that the English establish- 
ment, which consists of the same integrant parts, must very 
closely resemble it in its te ndencies ? 

Let us look at this subject a little more closely. Can any 
thing be a greater outrage upon the sense of propriety ; a more 
profligate example of the contempt of public wood ; than to 
see a concatenation of priests, paid, im proportions, ranging 
from the height of princely revenues, down to less than the pay 
of a common footman; without even a pretence that the duties 
of the most miserably rewarded portion are less onerous or less 
important than those of the set who are paid with so immoral 
and disgraceful a prodigality ¢ 

The next thine which solicits the attention of all rational 
men, is the work whic h the English clergy are called upon to 
perform for this pay ; exhibiting, in their extreme, the opposite 
vices of extravagance, and deficiency. 

We undertake to mainiain the two following propositions : 
First, that the only services which are obligatory upon thie 
Church of Engh and cle rey, and regularly performed, are cere- 
monies, from whieh no advantage ean be derived. Secondly, 
that the services they might rende 'r,in raising the moral and in- 
tellectual character of the people, are not obligatory, but lett 
wholly to their option, to do, or not to do; that they are per- 
formed alw: ays most imperfectly, and in general not at all. Let 
us vo to the particulars. 

The services ob ligatory on the Church of England clergy- 
men are, the Sunday service, performing the ceremony of bap- 
tism. that of marriage, and that of the burial of the dead. 

To estimate the value of them, let us see wherein they 
consist. 

The Sunday service. ‘That consists almost wholly in the repe- 
tition of certain formularies; read out of a book ealled the 
Book of Common Prayer. On this part of the duty (the work 
is actually called duty) of the Church of * England priest, the 
following observations are inevitable. 

1. ‘Phe repetition of forms of ame: has a tendeney to become 
a merely mechanical « operation, in which the mind has. little 
coneern. “To whatever extent the repetition of religious formu: 


laries becomes mechanical, it is converted into an unmeaning 
CETCINONY. 

*) ’ , ° . . - 
¢. ‘The iormularies themselves are of the nature of mer 
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ceremonies. They consist of creeds ; of short sentences called 
collects. which are commonly words of Scripture thrown into 
the form of ejaculations, or petitions to God ; prayers, espe- 
cially the Lord’s Prayer; and extracts from the Bible. It is 
needless to mention the Communion Service, because, excepting 
the purely mechanical part, handing what is to be eaten and 
drank, it consists of the same things. 

It is necessary to bestow a short examination on each of 
those particulars. 

Of the repetition of creeds, the best thing which can be said is, 
that it is purely ceremonial. If it is not ceremonial, it is far 
worse: it is a forced declaration of belief—in other words, an 
instrument for generating the worst habit which can be im- 
planted in the human breast—the habit of saying the thing 
which is not—the habit of affirming as a matter of fact, that 
which is not a matter of fact—the habit of affirming that a man 
is conscious of a state of mind, when he is not conscious of it.* 
This is to poison morality in the very fountain of life. The 
fine feeling of moral obligation is gone in a mind wherein the 
habit of insincerity is engendered: nay, more—every man who 
is possessed of that fatal habit possesses an instrument for the 
perpetration of every other crime. Mendacity is the pander to 
the breach of every obligation. 

The collects, which are short sentences—mostly words of 
scripture, thrown into the form of ejaculation or petition—we 
may take along with the prayers; and of the whole lot together 
we may aflirm, that if it is not ceremonial, and without meaning, 
itis a great deal worse. 

The most important, by far, of all the religious sentiments is 
—the distinct, and steady, and perpetually operative conception 
of what is implied in the words, Almighty Being of perfect 
wisdom and goodness. Without this, there is no religion. 
Superstition there may be, in perfection. Priestism is its na- 
ture: it is a contrivance of priests, and always manufactured for 
their ends. When eluded people are made to think ill of the 
Divine Being, they are in the hands of the priests, and can be 
made to do whatever the cunning of the order prescribes to them. 





* There may be chicaning on this subject; but no candid man, who really under- 
stands the human mind, will hesitate in assenting to the fact which is here affirmed, 
that a man is not conscious of that state of mind, called belief, with respect to every 
thing contained in the several creeds in the Prayer Book—perhaps in any one of 
them, every time he is called upon to pronounce them: above all, when he is first 
called upon to do so. A verbal assent is not belicf. Belief implies ideas, and the 
perception of their being joined together according to the principles of reason. 
‘Strictly speaking, says Berkeley, ‘to believe that which has no meaning 1m it 1s 
impossible... . . Men impose upon themselves, by imagining that they believe 
those propositions which they have often heard, though at bottom they have no 
Meaning i them.’—Principles of Human Knowledge, § 94. 
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‘Lhe tendency of the Church of England prayers is tO give a 
wrong notion of the Divine attributes ; and instead of the idea 
of a Being of perfect wisdom and goodness, to present the idea 
of a being very imperfect in both. 'To speak of them in the 
most general way, we may observe, that perpetually to be 
asking God for things which we want, believing that this is a 
way to obtain them, implies the belief that God is unperfeet 
both in wisdom and goodness. ‘Telling God unceasingly of our 
wants, implie s that he needs to be told of them—otherwise it is 
an unmeaning ceremony. Asking Him continually to do things 
for us, implies our belief that otherwise he would not do them 
for us: in other words, our belief, either that God will not do 
what is right, if he be not begged and entreated to do so—or 
that, by being begged and entreated, he can be induced to do 
what is wrong. 

In like manner, in regard to praise, which is the other ele- 
ment of what is called prayer: first, what use can there be in 
our telling the Divine Being, that he has such and such quali- 
ties: as if he was like to mistake his own qualities, by some im- 
pertection in his knowledge, which we supply ? next, what a 
mean and gross conception of the Divine nature is implied in 
supposing that, like the meanest of men, God is delighted in 
listening to his own praises! Surely, practices which have this 
tendency, if they are considered as having any meaning at all, 
it is much better to consider as havi ing no me ‘aning—that i is, 
as being mere ceremonies. 

‘The Divine Author of our religion every where indicates his 
opinion, that praying is nothing but a ceremony: he particu- 
larly marks praying, as one among the abuses of that sect 
wnong his countrymen, who carried their religious pretensions 
the highest, and whom he considered it his duty to reprobate as 
the most worthless class of men in the nation. 

It is matter worthy of particular remark, that Jesus no where 
lays stress on prayer as a duty: he rarely speaks of it other- 
wise than incidentally. W ith that condescension to the weak- 
ness and prejudice es of his countrymen, which is every where 
observable in his conduct, he does not reprobate a practice, to 
whic : he knew they had the attachment of an invincible habit; 
but by placing it among the vices of the Pharisees, he indi- 

cated with tolerable clearness what he thought of it. 

It would seem, if we take his own words and example tor 
authority, not the interested interpretation of priests—that he 
actually forbade the use of prayer in public worship. Let us 
observe how he gave warning against the abuse of this cere- 
mony, in the sermon on the mount. and how clearly and incon- 
trovertib ly he characterized it as a ceremony, and nothing else: 
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‘And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are: for they love to pray standing in the synagogue’ (that is, 
in public worship) ‘and in the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily, I say unto you, they have their 
reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet ; 
and when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly.’ 

Nothing can be clearer than this: all prayer is reprobated 
but secret prayer, and even that is not recommended. The 
words always are, ‘ when ye pray’—that is, if ever ye do pray, 
do it in secret, the whole turn of the expression being  per- 
missive only, not injunctive. It is remarkable, with respect to 
this limitation of prayer to secret prayer only, that Jesus him- 
self never makes a prayer on any public occasion ; and as often 
as he is represented in the Gospels as praying, which is very 
rarely, he withdraws even from his disciples, and does it in ab- 
solute solitude. Jesus goes on— But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathens do; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye, therefore, 
like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him.’ 

This last expression is of peculiar foree and significance: Be 
not ye like those who think they will be heard for their much 
speaking ; since speaking at all is of no use; ‘your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.’ Can 
there be a more distinct declaration, that prayer is a ceremon 
only, and not very easy to be kept from being a hurtful cere- 
mony ? 

Jesus subjoins to this declaration of the ceremonial nature of 
prayer these words— After this manner, therefore, pray ye; 
and then comes the formulary called the Lord’s Prayer, evi- 
dently intended as a pattern to prevent the excesses into which 
the ceremony was apt to run. And the words of the pattern 
itself. taken in combination with the words spoken immediately 
before— Your heavenly Father knoweth, &c.—afford sufficient 
evidence, when they are minutely examined, of the character in 
which its Divine Author meant it should be used. 

But. as it is too evident to need any illustration that the idea 
of the Divine Being, as a being of perfect wisdom and goodness, 
so steadily and luminously fixed in the mind, as to be a prin- 
ciple of action, is the very essence of religion, and the sole 
source of all the good impressions we derive from it, it is 
not less evident, that every idea instilled into us, which implies 
imperfection in the Divine Being, is a perversion of the reli- 
10us principle, and so far as it goes, converts it into a principle 
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264 THE CHURCH, AND ITS REFORM, 
of evil. Because, exactly in so far as men set up for the object 
of their worship a being who falls short of perfect wisdom and 
goodness, so far they manufacture to themselves a motive for 
the practice of what is contrary to wisdom and goodness. Yet 
it is self-evident, that to offer petitions to the Divine Being, 
with the idea that they will have any effect—that every thing, 
being already ordered for the best, will not proceed in the same 
way exactly as if no such petition had been made, is to Suppose 
the petitioner either wiser or better than his Maker—either 
knowing better what is fit to be done, or more in earnest about 
the doing of it. 

If these observations about the ceremonial nature of prayer 
be admitted, there is not occasion to Say much about the rest of 
the Sunday service. Where is the use of a priest to read a 
chapter of the Bible, which every head of a family does to those 
who live in his house? Besides, the Church of England always 
reads the same chapters, thereby inevitably converting the ope- 
ration into a ceremony. Are these the only chapters in the 
Bible which deserve to be read? If not, why read them only, 
casting a slur upon the rest? Again, when any thing has been 
read sufficiently often to have fixed the purport of it indelibly 
inthe mind, what is the use of more repetition? It is evidently 
ceremonial only. With regard to the Communion service, we 
think it is, among protestants, considered as a ceremony. Mr. 
Bentham has endeavoured to show that it was never intended, 
either by Jesus or his disciples, to be permanent, even as a cere- 
mony, and that it is peculiarly ill-fitted for that purpose ; and 
we have never met with any thing like an answer to his observa- 
tions, which well deserve the attention of all rational and honest- 
minded Christians. 

And now we come to the Sermon, the only part of the Sunday 
aaa ase which is not essentially ceremonial ; but, which may, 

'y misperformance, become not only ceremonial, like the rest, 
but positively and greatly mischievous. 

A celebrated wit of the last age, known by the familiar name 
of George Selwyn, had gone one day to church, and was asked 
when he returned, by some one in the family to which he was on 
a visit. of what sort the sermon had been? |‘ Oh, said he, ‘like 
other sermons; palavering God Almighty ; and bullragging the 
devil. This was said, of course, satirically: and it must be 
added, considering the subject, that it was said profancly. But, 
nevertheless, it must be confessed, that it describes with ereat 
— the character of at least one erand class of Church of 

ingland Sermons, which consist of terms ot praise heaped un- 
ceasingly on the Divinity—terms of condemnation heaped as 
unceasingly on the Personification of Evil: as if there could be 
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supposed to be an individual in a Christian congregation not 
already prepared to bestow laudatory — upon God, op- 
probrious epithets on the devil, as far as his power of language 
would permit him to go. As no congregation, therefore, could 
possibly be the better for hearing such a sermon, it is necessary 
to consider it as a mere ceremony. 

Another grand class of Church of England sermons con- 
sists of what, to borrow (as we may here do without pro- 
faneness) the language of George Selwyn, we may call pala- 
vering the Church of England, and bullragging the Dissenters ; 
ascribing good qualities without end to Church-of-England- 
ism—evil qualities, in equal proportion, to Dissenter-ism. This 
is not merely ceremonial, certainly; but we may safely pro- 
nounce it worse—something so bad, that hardly anything equal 
to it in atrocity can be conceived. It is making religion, which 
ought to be a principle of love among human beings, a prin- 
ciple of hatred ; aa that hatred turning upon what? The 
great line of distinction between moral good and evil? That 
by which He who is perfection is mainly distinguished from the 


Prince of Darkness? No, no! But upon some difference of 


opinion in matters of little importance, or some diversity in 
the use of ceremonies. Is not this to vilify, or rather to explode 
morality ? setting above it such frivolous things, as sameness of 
belief in dubious matters, or sameness of performance in mat- 
ters of ceremony? Is not this to renounce the good of man- 
kind as the erand principle of action, the main point of obe- 
dience to the will of God—inaking the service of God a pretence 
for hostility to a large portion of his creatures ? Is this a 
morality, fit to be promulgated by a man, miserably, or exor- 
bitantly paid, in every parish in the kingdom? We restrain 
by punishment, and we do well, the publication of indecent 
books and prints, calculated to inflame the passions of the in- 
ueiouail and unwary. But these publications are innocent, 
compared with the sermons read to congregations, or printed 
for the public, to which we now allude. 

The extent to which the exercise of this malignant principle 
is carried cannot, perhaps, be more clearly shown than_ by 
calling to mind that celebrated Charge to the clergy of London, 
by the then Right Reverend the Bishop of London, the present 
Most Reverend the Archbishop of Canterbury, to which Mr. 
Bentham makes such pointed allusion. ‘The prostration of 
the understanding and the will, there spoken of as one of the 
desiderata, one of the objects of desire, and of endeavour, to 
the Church of England, Mr. Bentham has commented on with 
his usual fulness and usual effect. And all that is necessary for 
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us, in regard to that generous purpose, is, to refer our readers 
to the treat prepared for them in his comment.* Another ex. 
pression in the said Charge—is that to which we desire to direct 
the reader's attention in this place. We borrow the expression 
from Mr. Bentham, other means of reference not being at hand, 
but with perfeet confidence, knowing, as we do, what his care of 
accuracy in such particulars was. ‘In the Charge, says Mr, 
Bentham, ‘we shall see Non-Church-of-Englandists marked out 
as * enemies” and men of * guilf.”’—Why, in the name of all 
that is good, should Church of England men treat as ‘ enemies’ 
all men who cannot subscribe the 'Thirty-Nine Articles, or join 
in the performance of their ceremonies? Is not this to make 
religion the curse of human nature—the permanent fountain 
of discord—the extinguisher of love and of peace? Not to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, and not to join in certain 
ceremonies is * guilt!’ ‘This is to make the Church-of-Eneland- 
man the general enemy of his species. Sermons, which propa- 
gate this idea, propagate a feeling of hatred, a disposition of 
hostility, towards all men but those of their own particular sect. 
Is not this to renounce the religion of Jesus, which is a religion 
of peace? Is not this Antichrist? Is not this to deny the 
Lord that bought them ?—to crucify him in the house of his 
friends? Assuredly sermons of this cast had better not be 
delivered. 

Another class of sermons are the controversial: those which 
undertake to settle points of dogmatic divinity. We believe 
that allrational men are united in opinion, that such discourses, 
addressed to ordinary congregations, can be of no use, and have 
a strong tendency to be hurtful. ‘They have a direct tendency 
to attach undue importance to uniformity of belief on pomts on 
Which it is not necessary. ‘They have also a direct tendency to 
lower men’s ideas of the Divine character—representing the 
Almighty as favouring those who adhere to one side in the 
controversy, hostile to those who adhere to the other. ‘This is 
to suborn belief; to create in those who yield to such teaching 
a habit of forcing a belief; that is, of dealing dishonestly with 
their own convictions. ‘lo hold out rewards for believing one 
way, punishment for believing another way, is to hold out in- 
ducements to resist the force of evidence. on the one side, and 
lend to it a weight which does not belong to it, on the other. 
This is a mode of attaching belief to any opinions, however 
unfounded; and as soon as aman is thoroughly broken in to 
this mental habit. not only is the power of sound judgement de- 
stroyed within him. but the moral character does not escape 


* Church of Englandism Examined. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
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uninjured. The man in whose breast this habit is created, 
never sees anything in an opinion, but whether it is agreeable 
to his interest or not. Whether it is founded on evidence or 
not, he has been trained to neglect. ‘Truth or falsehood in 
matters of opinion is no longer with him the first consi- 
deration. 

This is nearly the most immoral state of mind which can 
have existence ina human being. No other cause of criminal 
actions is of equal potency with this. A man in this state of 
mind has an opinion ready to justify him in any profitable 
course of villany in which he can engage. Low great a pro- 
portion of Church of England teac hing, in pulpits, in schools, 
and in universities, has this tendency, and no other, is a subject 
of immense importance, and to which we must recur on future 
occasions. Oh, for a Pascal! Oh, for a new set of Provincial 
Letters ! 

We shall pass by the other subdivisions of sermons, and come 
to the moral. Though a man of the proper stamp, residing 
among his fellow parishione rs, would have other and still more 
effectual means of making the impressions on their minds which 
lead to good conduct, we “do not dispute that a discourse of the 
proper kind, delivered to them when assembled on the day of 
rest, would have happy effects. In the first place, if would 
establish in their minds pure ideas of the moral character of 
God; and would root out of them every notion which implies 
imperfection in the Divine =" This is a matter of infinite 
importance, though neglected, or rather trampled upon by 
Church of England religion for exactly in proportion as the 
model which men. set up for imitation 1s pertect or unpertect, 
will be the performanc e which takes place im consequence. It 
is unavailing, it is poor childishness, to call the Almighty bene- 
volent, when you ascribe to him lines of action which are entire ly 
the reverse. It is vain to call him wise, when you represent 
him as moved by considerations which have we ight with only 
the weakest of men. 

We have already seen something of the extent to which the 
religion of the Church of England tends to imprint the notion 
of imperfection, both of the moral and intellectual kind, in the 
character of the Deity. But there is one particular to which 
we have hardly as yet adverted, which deserves the deepest 
attention. We mean the notions propagated about punish- 
nents after death. 

No wise and good man ever thinks of punishment but as 
an undesirable means toa desirable end; and therefore to be 
applied in the smallest quantity possible. ‘To ascribe to the 
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Divine Being the use of punishments in atrocious excess; not 
applying it according to the rules of the most perfect beneyo- 
lence, which is its character in the hand of a virtuous man, but 
in the spirit of revenge, and to vindicate his dignity, is to ascribe 
to him. not the character of a civilized man, but of an atrocious 
savage. Nor is the excess of future punishments the only point 
of importance. ‘The uselessness of them also deserves the 
utmost regard in tracing the ways in which — for their 
own ends, have perverted men’s notions of the Divine character, 
Punishment is employed by virtuous men for the prevention of 
hurtful actions. But what is the use of punishment when the 
time of action is gone by, and when the om of the wretched 
victim is fixed for ever? It is said that the apprehension of 
these punishments is a restraint on men during their lives. But 
to make this allegation is only another mode of ascribing imper- 
fection, both intellectual and moral, to the Supreme Being. 

It is a certain and undisputed principle, that proximity of 
punishment is necessary to its efficiency ; that if'a punishment 
is distant, and hence the conception of it faint, it loses propor- 
tionally of its force. As it is the great rule of benevolence to 
be sparing in the use of punishment—that 1s, to employ it in the 
smallest possible quantity which will answer the end—it is the 
constant ain of benevolence to make it as proximate as Pos- 
sible—that is, to make the smallest possible quantity suffice. 
What would be thought of a legislator, who should ordain, that 
the punishment of murder and theft should not take place till 
twenty years, or so, after the commission of the crime ; and that, 
for the distance of the time, compensation should be made in 
the severity of the punishment? Is not this the atrocity ito 
which those theologians sink, who tell us that the punishments 
of hell are mtended for the prevention of evil in the present life? 
That this theory is not derived from the Scripture, but is the 
pure forgery of priests, might be inferred with certainty @ priort, 
and could also be easily proved by particular evidence. But 
the authority of Bishop Butler will be sufficient for us on the 
present occasion. Tle has given it as his opinion, an ya 
which has never been aecused as unscriptural, that the change 
from the present to the future life will not, in all probability, be 
greater, than the change from the state which precedes, to that 
which follows the birth: that the individual will pass into the 
future hte with all the dispositions and habits which he had 
acquired in his previous course, producing misery to him if they 
are bad. happiness if they are good ; but with this advantage, 
that the circumstances tn which he will be placed will have an 
irresistible tendency to correct bad habits, and encourage cood 
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ones, whence, in time, it will be brought about, that none but 
cood habits will exist, and happiness will be universal. 

~ Next to the propagation of correct notions regarding the 
character of the Supreme Being, as the perfection of wisdom 
and goodness, with warnings against all such notions as imply 
imperfection in the Divine nature, the object of discourses, caleu- 
lated to be of real utility to the majority of those who compose 
congregations, would be, to make, and as deeply as possible, 
all the impressions which lead to good conduct ; to eive strength 
and constancy to the kindly and generous feelings ; to stimu- 
late the desire of domg good, by showing the value of it, and 
the amount of good which even a very poor man may effect, in 
the course of his life,if he seizes the many little, occasions which 
he will find put in his way; to make understood and felt the 
value of a good name ; how much of the happiness of each indi- 
vidual depends upon the good-will of those among whom he 
lives; and that the sure way of obtaining it is to show by his 
acts his good-will to them. Such discourses would put the 
people on their guard against the misleading affections ; would 
make them understand how much is lost by giving way to 
them; and with what a preponderance of good, even to our- 
selves, they are supplanted by those which lead us to rejoice in 
bemg the imstruments of happiness to others. Above all 
things, such discourses would make parents clearly understand, 
and acutely feel, the power they have over the happiness or 
misery of their children, durmg the whole course of their lives. 
On the mode of creating in their children the habits on which 
their happiness depends, such discourses would enter into the 
most minute detail. They would carefully warn parents against 
every display of feeling or passion, every thing in word, or in 
action, having a tendency to produce an undesirable impression 
on the tender mind; and would give them an habitual convic- 
tion, and, as it were, a sense, of the importance of making none 
but the right impressions. 

It is not necessary to go farther in illustrating what sermons 
of the useful class would be. It is only necessary to recollect 
what the moral class of Church of Mneland sermons are. 
Other people may have been more fortunate than we; but 
though we have heard a egod many of that class, we never 
heard one which we thoueht eood for anything. ‘They may be 
characterized as a parcel of vapid commonplaces, delivered in 
vague and yapouring phrases, having not even a tendency to 
vive men more precise ideas of the good they may do, or to 
kindle within them a more strone and steady desire of per- 
forming it. We have often asked ourselves, after hearing such 
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a sermon, whether any human being could by possibility haye 
received one useful impression from it; whether any one could 
have gone away after hearing it a better man than when he 
come: in the least degree more alive to the motives to good 
conduct, more capable of resistmg the motives to bad? Ne ver. 
ina single instance, do we reme mmber havi ing been able to make 
an answer in the affirmative. For a confirmation of the opinion 
we have thus formed of Church of England sermonizing, we 
appeal to the printed specimens of them, some of which are by 
men of considerable ability, skilful advocates of a cause, acute 
and eloquent controvertists, but all of them defective, or rather 
utterly worthless, in moral teaching. 

We have now probably said enough to show how entirely of 
the ceremonial kind, and ceremonial with more or less of a hurt- 
ful tendency, the whole of the Sunday services obligatory on 
the Church of England cle ‘rgyman are. 

All that remains is the ceremony of baptism, the ceremony of 
marriage, and the ceremony of burying the dead. These services 
are so much rewarded in the hight of ceremonies, that they com- 
monly go by that name. 

‘The Church of England indeed pretends, that baptism 
washes away original sin; one of those cherished opinions by 
which it ascribes weakness, both intellectual and moral, to the 
Supreme Beimg. In this opinion it is reprobated by other 
churches, as retaining ss of the errors of the Romish Chureh. 
lor the rest, it cannot be pretended that it is other than cere- 
moniah "Po the infant, who knows nothing about the matter, it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that any good is done. And 
what can it be pretended is the good which it does to any other 
body 2 For a full exposure of the Church of Engl md pro- 
ceedings in respect to baptism, we refer to what is said by Mr. 
Bentham in lis Examination of Church of England Cate- 
chism, pp. 47 to 59. where the reader will find both instruction 
and VMUSCTHeEHL. 

About marriage it is not necessary to say much. — It is in its 
essence a civil contract: and few rational men think that the 
relivious cere mony is of any unportane e. It is very ce ‘rtain that 
nobody rewards it as any security for the better performance 
of the duties whi h the contract implies. 

‘The burial service consists im reading certain portions ot 
ney ripture and certain prayers. But to whom can this per 
formance be considered as being of any use ¢ Not certainly te 
the dead man; and certainly not to any of the living. excepting 
those who are prese nt. And who are the ‘Vv ) Hardly any body: 
some half-dozen of the dead man’s nearest connexions being 
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excepted. If the ceremony were believed to be of any use to 
those who witness the performance of it, means ought to have 
been employed to brmg the people together for that Urpose. 
No such means have ever been thought of. What does that 
declare? One of two things. Either ‘that the Church of Eng- 
land clergy are utterly indifferent to the good which the wit- 
nessing of it is calculated to produce; or that they do not be- 
lieve it is calculated to do any good at all. 

We have thus examined in some detail the duties which are 
exacted of the Church of England clergy, and the only duties 
which they can be really conside red as performing. The duties, 
the enforcement of which is left to conscience, to the desire of 
doing good, in the breast of the individual, are for the most part 
neglected, and never otherwise than ill-performed. We are far 
from denying that there are good men among the working 
clergy of the “C hurch of England, notwithstanding the obstruc- . 
tion to goodness which their situation creates ; men who reside 
among their parishioners, go about among them, and take pains 
to do them good. But these are the small number ; and they 
never act systematically and upon a well-digested plan. ‘They 
are left, unguided, to follow their own impulses ; and often a 
great part of their well-meant endeavours is thrown away. ‘They 
receive no instruction in the art of doing good. This is no part 
of Church of England education. Yet it is an art towards the 
perfection of which instruction is of first-rate importance. — Few 
men are aware of the whole extent of their means in that re- 
spect; and still fewer judge accurately in what applications of 
their means they will prove the most productive. lt follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that the amount of good which a 
well-intentioned man produces is often very short of what, if 
better directed, he would have been able to effect. 

Thus employed, and thus paid, is it any wonder that the 
Church of England clergy should have lost their influe nee 
aumong a people improving, now at last improving rapidly, 1 
knowledee and intelligence? And when a clergy have fer 
their influence, what is ‘the use of them? The evidence of their 
total loss of influence is very striking, when it is fairly looked at 
and considered. ‘The first fact is the notorious one, that one- 
half of the population have renounced them as utte rly unfit to 
be their re ‘ligious guides, and have chosen others of their own. 
This faet speaks inferences far beyond the numerical propor- 
tions. ‘The Dissenters afford evidence of their beim in earnest 
about their religion. ‘The Established Church 1s the natural 
sink of all those who are indifferent about it, and belong to a 
church for the sake of the name, as long as there is any thing 
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to be got by it. ‘To this number may be added all those whose 
lives are too scandalous to let them be admitted into any other 
Christian society. Now, if we say that not more than every 
other man in a community is in earnest about religion, we shail 
not pe ‘rhaps be considere “Las making a very unreasonable sup- 
position. But if this be anything like an SORT to the 
fact. the members of the Church of England are almost wholly 
men who adhere to it either for the sake of the name, or for the 
eood things which they owe to it, with a small proportion indeed 
of those in whose adherence to it regard for religion has any 
thine todo. The Church of England therefore exists in no 
other character than that of a state e negine; a ready and ever- 
willing instrument in the hands of those who desire to mono- 
polize the powers of gove rnment—that is, to hold them for the 
purpose of abusing them. 

It is useful to mark, among the proofs that the Church of 
England exists for no good purpose, that those of the common 
people who brutalize themselves with intoxic ating liquors belong 
almost wholly to the Church of England sect. A Dissenter is 
rarcly a notorious drunkard, with wh: atever other sins he may be 
tainted. "The coster-mongers are never Dissenters. — It would 
he important to put means in operation to show what pro- 
portion of the people convicted of crime are Churehmen, and 
What Dissenters. Our conjecture would be, that nine in ten 
at least are of the Church of England. It would be easy to 
ascertain what proportion of parish paupers are Chure h of 
Eneland men, and what Dissenters. And that, too, would be 
no insignificant article of evidence. 

Though such, however, is the light in which the Chureh of 
Eneland, in its present state, must appear to every inte ‘lheent 
and honest t Inquirer -we know what a clamor will be raised against 
us for expressing our opinion, hy all those who derive their 
profit from what is evil in thines as they are; who are there- 
fore attached to the evil, and bitterly hostile to all who seek to 
expose it. With the reasonable and the sincere, we need no 
other protection than the evidence we adduce. With others, it 
may have some effeet, to show them what eminent men before 
us have said of the cle TEV, and of the inevitable effect of the 
position in which they are placed, by a viciously constructed 
establishment. 

Dr. Middleton, one of the greatest men whom the C hurch of 
Eneland ever — ed, has spoke n of one of the most deplor- 
able of the etleets of their position, their hostility to the inte- 
rests of truth, in the following terms :— 


‘Every man’s experience will furnish instances of the wretched iruts 
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of this zeal, in the bigoted, vicious, and ignorant part, both of the 
clergy and the laity ; who, puffed up with the pride of an imaginary 
orthodoxy, and detesting all free inquiry, as dangerous to their case, 
and sure to expose their ignorance, take pleasure in defaming and in- 
sulting men of candor, learning, and probity, who happen to be touched 
with any scruples, or charged with any opinions which they call 
heretical *.’ 

One of the most respectable names to be found in the list of 
Church of England clergy is Jeremy ‘Taylor. He speaks to 
the same effect, in the following terms :— 

‘Possibly meu may be angry at me, and my design; for [do all them 
great displeasure, who think no end is then well served, when their 
interest is disservedtT.’ 


‘Opinions are called heresies, upon interest, and the grounds of 


emolumentst.’ 

‘Our opinions commence and are upheld, according as our turns are 
served and our imterests are preserved $.’ 

yyy . . . . . 

fo return again to Middleton, who saw this malignant dis- 
ease of the Church of England with peculiar clearness :— 

‘[ do not know how to account for that virulence of zeal, with which 
it [the Free Inquiry] is opposed by those writers, but by maputing it to 


their prejudices or habitual bigotry, or to sume motives especially of 


interest; which, of course, bars all entrance to opinions, though ever so 
probable, if not stamped by an authority which can sweeten them with 
rewards! .’ 

Nothing is of more importance than the repeated, and earnest, 
consideration of the fact, that the interest of a clergy, in the cir- 
cumstances in which the Church of England clergy are placed, is 
in direct opposition to their duty, and makes them sworn enemics 
of the good of their fellow creatures. ‘They are hired, for the 
purpose of propagating a certain sct of opinions. They are 
sworn to retain them: that is, to keep their minds stationary m 
at least one department of thought. And it is curious to ob- 
serve how far that creates a motive to exert themselves to keep 
the minds of other men stationary, not in that department only, 
but in all the departments of thought : to make the clergy the 


enemies of all improvement of the human mind. If one set of 


men stand still in this improvement, while other men go on, 
these men see that they will soon become objects of contempt. 
They are sworn to stand still; they, therefore, detest all those 
who go on, and exert themselves to impede their progress, and 
to diseredit their design. 


7 Middleton's Works. to, ed 4 vo! i’. YD 117. 


? " ** ‘ 
tT Li erty of Prophesying.  pist. Ded. . Ib oe Ib. Introd. ; 
Preface to an imtended Answer to all Oljections against the Free Inqury. 
Works, dto. ed., p. 3745 where there ts much more tu the same purpose. 
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This motive has a cruel extent of operation. To be bound 
to stand still, in any line of mental improvement, is a state of 
great degradation. ‘The progress of other men in knowledge 
gives them a keener sense of this degradation. The clergy 
therefore perceive, that, in proportion as other men grow wiser, 
they will sink deeper in contempt. This gives them a hatred 
of the pursuit of knowle dge. ‘The seare ‘h of truth bodes them 
evil, and not good; and therefore all their art is employed to 
prevent it. 


We think, however, that by changes—far from violent, the 
Church of England might be conve ted from an instrument of 
evil into an instrument of much good; and to the considera- 
tion of this part of the subject we now proceed. 

We consider a local clergy, distributed everywhere among 
the people, as the fundame ntal part of an institute really in- 
tended for moulding the character of the people, and shi aping 
their actions, according to the spirit of pure religion. The 
question then is, what is required towards obtaining in greatest 
amount the beneficial services capable of bemg derived from 
such a set of men. 

The very first particular which comes to be noticed, shows in 
what a different spirit from that of good to the people every 
thing relating to the Church of England has been arranged, 
It is very clear, that in empleying men to the best advant: age 
in any sort of service, cach individual should have enough to 
do, and not more hon con. This care has been wholly 
renounced by Church of Enel indism, which exhibits the most 
enormous disproportions ; In one place, parishes far too large 
for any individual to manage: in other places so small, that a 
man has littl to do in them. A eood establishment would 
correct. this abominable instance of careless and profligate 
management, 

Next, the men who are to direct the people in the right path, 
and make them walk in it as diligently as possible. should be 
men capable of dome their work well: that is, they should, at 
least, be men of good education and eood charac tter. ‘To this 
end, it is absolutely necessary that they should receive sufficient 
pay, to be an inducement to men of’ that description to under- 

take the duties. There is evidence enough to prove that this 
nee | not be high. We do not adduce the curates: because 
the baneful lotte TY of the over- paid pli wes In the C hureh draws 
into it too great a number of adventurers. But the medical 
men, of whom one is to be found in every considerable village, 
afford evidence to the point, and that conclusive. Besides, the 
situation would be one of great consideration and dignity, 4s 
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soon as it came to be regarded as a source of ereat utility ; 
and men with property of their own would be desirous of filling 
it. ‘The situation of judges i in France is strong evidence to this 
point. The pay is so small, that the wonder of Englishmen 
always is, how any body can be found to accept the situation: 
vet the fact is, that it is in request; and the problem is solved, 
by learning that men, having a moderate property of their own, 
covet the dignity which the office confers. 

Thus far we have proceeded with no difficulty, and with very 
little room for doubt; but having determined the sort of men 
we ought to have, we come next to the question by whom, in 
each instance, ought they to be appointed. ‘Three considera- 
tions obviously enter into the solution of this question—the 
best means of securing honesty in the selection—the best means 
of giving satisfaction to the parishione rs, without incurring the 
evils of a mistaken choice—the not giving too much power to 
one individual. ‘The best chance, perhaps. for having honesty 
and intelligence in the selection, would be to have a Minister of 
Pubhe Instruction, by whom all the appointments sheuld be 
made. He would act under a stronger sense of responsibility, 
conspicuously placed, as he would be, under the eye of the 
public, than any other man; and in the majority of cases, would 
not have any interest in acting wrong. But this would be a 
great ainount of patronage, possibly too great to e xist without 
danger in any single hand: and it is aot easy to find an unex- 
ceptionable mode of distribution. Suppose the patronage were 
in each county given to the principal civil authority in’ the 
county, he would. he exposed to all the local influences which are 
known to be so adverse to the virtuous use of patronage ; and 
acting in a corner with very little of the salutary influe nee of 
publicity, where the choice was not made by favouritism, it 
would be very apt to be made in negligence. 

Suppose, however, that this difficulty is eot over (it would 
interrupt us too much at present to show that if is not insur- 
mountable), we may assume, that where provision is made for 
the appointment of a fit minister m every parish, comple te pro- 
Vision is made for the re ‘ligious instruction and euidance of the 
people—provided we can depe nd upon the due discha rge of 
the duties which those ministers are appointed to pe rform. It 
has, however, been generally believed, that the due discharge of 
the duties of the parochial ministers cannot be de ‘pended upon 
without superinte mdence. <A question then arises, what Is the 
best contrivance for the superintendence of a paroc hial clergy ? 

‘I'wo methods have been thought of, and are at ge sent 


hour in operation: the one 1s, superintende nee by individual 
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clergymen; the other is, superintendence by assemblies, in 
which clergy and laity are combined. One question is, which 
of these two methods is the best? and another question is, 
whether there may not’ be a third, which is better than cither? 

The two methods which are now in practice are e xemplitied 
respectively in the churches of Endand and Scotland. In 
England the scheme of superintendence by individuals has 
been tried, in Scotland that of superinte ndence by assemblies. 

If we were to judge by the event, in these two instances, the 
que stion would be decided ve ry rapidly. The Scottish system 
is prove “dl by experience to have answered, and not very im or. 
fectly, its end, while it occasions no e xpense whatsoever. ‘The 
nelish system is at once disgrace fully expensive, and tot uly 
ineflicient to its end: it is an absolute failure, with an enor- 
mous burthen to the nation. 

We hardly sup pose that the proposition we have thus an- 
nounced re specting those two churches will be disputed in 
regard to either. "The general good conduct of the Scottish 
-and the absence of fl agrant abuses in that church, is 
matter of notoriety. “Phe lame mtable want of good conduct, 
though not universal, among the English cle rey, and the ex- 
istence of enormous abuses in their church, Is matter of not less 
notoriety. "There is no non-residence in Scotland, and no plu- 
ratities. Would such things have ever begun to exist in Eng- 
gland, if the superintendence by bishops had been good for 
anything? "The proportional amount of Dissenterism in Scot- 
land is small, compared with what it is in England; and has 
arisen almost wholly from the people's dislike of patronage—a 
matter over which the cler ey had no control, and of which the 
consequences are not to be imputed to them. ‘There is nothing 
of the sort to sereen the English clergy; and the enormous 
extent of Dissenterism in Eneland is evidence- 


cil | rool 


clerey 


=" proof, nein: 
that the clergy have not done their duty. 

It ws not, however, safe to @round a ecneral conclusion upon 
Individual instances, unless whe re the reason—the rationale of 
the instances, app hes to other cases. With respect to superin- 
tendence by indivi iduals, the mode of it adopied in Eng Jand Is 
so glaringly absurd, so little reference has it to any rational 
that it never can have been intended to i an instru- 
ment of good—to be a means of obtaining from the local clergy 
the greatest amount of useful service to the people at large. 
dhe ty alone is } rect evidence to that cileet. Who ever 
thinks of eetting laborik from a man on whom Is 
best aol which incessantly invites him to 
without any eficient 


purpose, 


is ser 1c be 
ali CHOrmous income, 


the enjoyment of volup uous idelence, 
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call for exertion? Nor is this the only baneful effect of these 
enormous incomes: they created a line of separation between 
the superintending and ‘the superinte nded clergy. ‘They con- 
stituted them two castes; and well is it known how their con- 
duct has conformed itself to the distinction. A rinciple of 
repulsion was created between them: often mie it is true, 
commuted for prostitute servility on the part of the lower caste ; 
and thus morality, by Church of England culture, was propa- 
gated and flourished. There could rarely be any cordial com- 
munication between two classes of men plac ed in such relation 
to one another. No bishop has an intimate knowledge of the 
character or turn of inind of any, except an accidental indivi- 
dual or two, among those whom he superintends. Tle does not 
go about into the several parishes, to see and inquire how the 
clerical duties are performed; he knows nothing at all about 
the matter, unless some extraordinary instance of misconduct, 
which makes all the country ring, should come to his ears. 

Nor could it be otherwise. Natural causes produce their 
natural eflects. A bishop was intended to be a ereat lord: of 
course he would be governed by the impulses which govern 
other great lords. Not one of these impulses is to go “ee 
parishes, seeing whether clergymen have been as efleetual ; 
they might, in’ training the people under their tuition “m 
bring their children up well. 

The very pretext of any such duty as this is absurd, when 
we recollect that these reverend lords have to be absent from 
their business of superintendence of their clergy for one full 
half of their time, by attendance on their duties (so by an abuse 
of language they are called) in parliament. 

As we have seen how it is with the ordin: ry clergy of the 
Church of England—that of the two classes of their duties, 
one the ceremonial, another the useful, it is the ceremonial only 
which means are used to make gs m= perform— the useful are 
left to themselves to perform, or not perform, as they please ; 
so It Is exac tly with the bishops. There are certain ceremonies 
they have to vo through: these are obligatory on them. ‘The 
duty of vigilantly looking after their cle rey —of using means to 
get them to do whatever it is in their power to do, to make 
their people more virtuous and more happy—is left to the 
bishops to do. or not do. as they ple ase : and accordingly it 
never is done—at least, to any purpose : by the greater part of 
them it is never thought of. 

But it does not follow, because the plan of supe ‘rintendence 
by individuals was so ill-constructed by the © hure ‘h of England 
as to make it a source of evil and not of good, that therefore it 
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| itself, and radically, bad. We are inclined to think that 
iti is radic ‘ally good, and might be so contrived as to be superior 
to the Se ottish method. 

We do not think that an assembly is well fitted for minute 
inspection; and that is the only inspection which is sure of 
answering its end. An assembly cannot go about Visiting 
parishes, and ascertaining on the spot where the clergyman has 
been to the greatest degre ¢, where to the lowest degr ‘ee, useful 
to his parishione rs. 

But if we are to employ individual inspectors (the name 
bishop means inspector) by what scheme is the greatest amount 
of good to be obtained from them ' ? 

One thing is perfectly clear: you must not over-pay them. 
An } Inspec tor. to be useful. eer be a hard- working man: that 
avery rich man never ts. This is an established rule, though it 
does not altogether exclude exceptions. They should be paid 
hig@her than the parochial clergy, because they should be men 
of such high character and attainments as might give weight to 
their decisions. Still the business of an inspecting priest is so 
much of the same kind, with the business of a parochial priest, 
that the pay of the one should be a sort of criterion by which to 
regulate that of the other. If the highest pay ofa parish _ 
were, say, 000/. per annum, we think LO0O/, per annum should 
be the highest pay of an inspector; for we allow no weight 
whatsoever ha the pretence which | is set up with characteristic 
impude nee by the friends of public plunder, that wealth gives 
efliciency to superintendence. It does no such thing. A man 
will pull olf his hat with more hurry, will bend his body lower, 
will speak in a softer tone, before the man of ereat wealth; but 
he will not trouble himself to do his bidding one atom the more 
for his riches. Is any man, so nearly deprived of intellect, 
still. though grown to be a man, to need evidence on this maint! ; 
Let him see how the rich are served, even in their own houses. 
Are they better served than those among us whose riches are 
less? Do we not know that the men best served in their houses 
are not the richest, but the most sensible men ? 

‘There is another thing to be regarded 1 mn the matter of pay, 
which though it appear small intrinsic ally, i is great by its mode 
of operation on the human mind. It is infinitely better that 
the clergy should be paid in the way of salary than in the way 
ofestate. Between the idea of salary, and the idea of service 
to be pe ‘rlormed for it. the association is close and strong. 
Between the idea of living on the proceeds of an estate. and 
the idea of having nothing to do. the association is equally 
powerful. And so it must be. In all our experience, we regu 
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larly observe that salary and service go together. We see that 
commonly estate and service have no connexion. Hence it 
comes, that a man who lives upon an estate seems to himself to 
share in the common privilege of those who live wpon estates ; 
that is, to enjoy himself. No man who has studied the human 
mind will doubt that this is a matter of the greatest importance. 
If the Church of England clergy had always been paid by 
salary, we may be assured they would not have sunk into the 
state of absolute uselessness in which we now behold them. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the scheme of paying the 
clergy by that particular kind of estate called tithe, because 
people now pretty well understand it. Of all conceivable 
schemes for setting the interest and the duties of the clergy in 
direct opposition, this is the most perfect. And it makes a 
fearful revelation. It proves, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 


that the clergy, and all those who through so long a series of 


ages have had im their hands the power of regulating the pay- 
ment of the clergy, have been void even of the desire that the 
clergy should be useful. Oh, what an odious thing ts the pre- 
tence of caring for religion in the mouths of such men! Con- 
trast an establishment of men whose business it would be to go 
about their parishes, planting themselves in the hearts of their 
people, and working upon their minds to the performing of all 
good actions, and the acquiring of all good habits, with an esta- 
blishment of men who go about their parishes, indeed, but go 
about raping and rending, demanding a others are unwilling 
to pay. carrying strife and hatred along with them, looked at 
by their people in the light of enemies, not of friends, the very 
sight of whom is odious, and in whose mouths advice to their 
parishioners to be mutually forbearing and helpful could only 
be treated with ridiewle; and say if the imagination of man can 
present any two things of a more opposite character. Reflect 
also deliberately who the men are who have so long strained 
their lungs, and now do, proclaiming that this church is ‘most 
excellent. What a help-meet it must have been for misrule 
to earn all the protection which it has received! ‘That on any 
other score it has deserved it, there is hardly impudence 
enough in the world now to pretend. 

But if it were determined that good inspection and stimula- 
tion were more to be expected from individual superintendents, 
properly paid and employed, than from assemblies, another 
question would remain to be answered: whether these inspee- 
tors should be clergymen or laymen? ‘There are some reasons 
for thinking that laymen would be the best. ‘They would be 
less under the influence of that feeling which men of a class 
commonly contract, and which makes them willing to favour 
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one another, to make them sympathise with their self-indul- 
eences, and to screen their neglects. If it be surmised that 
such men would be less acquainted than clergymen with the 
supposed science of the theologians, we answer, that if it were 
so, and it is by no means necessary that it should be so, for 
that science is easity learned, it would not, upon our scheme, 
be a matter of much lmportance. Kor we do not mean that 
our parochial clergy should trouble their parishioners with 
dogmas. "Their business will be to train them in the habits of 
a good life; and what is necessary to that will be judged of 
fully as well by a layman as by a clergyman. 

We have now supposed, that a well-selected person from the 
class of educated men has been placed as the minister of reli- 
gion in every convenicutly-sized district, called a parish. "This 
we consider as the fundamental part of a religious establish- 
ment. We have next supposed that a well-seleeted person from 
the class of men of superior acquirements and intelligence has 
been appointed the inspector and superintendent of a conve- 
nicnt number of clergymen everywhere throughout the country. 
We have also spoken a little of the duties of each, but it ts 
necessary to speak somewhat more in detail. 

In the first place. it is afundamental part of our scheme, that 
aclergy. paid by the state, should, in their instruction of the 
people, abstain entirely from the inculeation of dogmas. ‘The 
reasons are conclusive. ‘They cannot inculeate dogmas without 
attaching undue importance to uniformity of belief in doubtful 
matters; that is, classing men as good or bad on account of 
thines which have no connexion with good conduct; that. is, 
without derogwating from morality, and lessening its influence 
on the minds of men. . . 

They cannot inculeate dogmas—at least they never do— 
without attaching merit, and the rewards which belong to it, to 
belief on one side of a question; that is, without suborning 
belief using means to make it exist independently of evidence ; 
that is. to make men hold opinions without seeing that they 
are true—in other words, to ailirm that they know to be true 
what they do not know to be true; that is, if we may give to 
the act its proper name—to lie. But a clergy, paid for teach- 
ing the people to live well, should assuredly not do what has a 
tendency to make them habitual lars. 

‘Vo preach the importance of dogmas, is to teach men to im- 
pute imperfection to the Divine nature. It is according to the 
perfections of the Divine nature to approve in his rational crea- 
tures the love of truth. But the love of truth leads a man to 
search for evidence, and to place his belief on that side. what- 
soever it be, on which the evidence appears to him to prepon- 
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derate. The clergyman who tells him that God likes best 
belief on one side, declares to him that God does not like the 


honest search of truth. Oh God! with what perseverance and - 


zeal has this representation of thy Divine nature been main- 
tained, by men who, with the same breath, and therefore in the 
spirit of base adulation, were calling thee the God of truth! 


Upon this ground it surely is proper to interdict the use of 
articles. ‘The Articles of the Church of England are a set of 


propositions, the strangeness of which we shall not dilate upon. 
Phat, and the history of them, are both pretty well known. 
The clergy of the Church of England subscribe them as pro- 
positions which they are bound to believe. Anything more 
fraught with injury to the mtellectual and moral parts of man’s 
nature cannot be conceived. This is to make men enemies to 
truth. 

We shall not repeat, what we have so immediately said, and 
what we are sure must make a deep tunpression on every un- 
tainted mind, on the atrocity of giving men inducements to 
make a belief, which they have not derived from evidence. 
The subscription of articles goes beyond this. It vouches for 
future belief. It is a bond, that the individual subscribing 
shall for ever after set his mind against the admission of evi- 
dence; that is, resist the entrance of truth; in other words, 
make war upon it, in the only way in which war upon truth is 
capable of being made. 

lt is a deplorable fact —which deserves the most profound 
attention, though hitherto it has not reecived it,—that the cre- 
ation of effectual motives to the hatred of truth in one depart- 
ment, creates effectual motives to the hatred of it generally. 
We have touched upon this point already. But it deserves 
further development ; for it stands first in point of importance. 

The man who is reduced to the degraded condition of resist- 
ing truth, lives under the painful assurance that he will be held 
tobe a degraded being, by every man who sets a hich value on 
truth, and is eager in the pursuit of it. The pursuit of truth 
brings thus alone with it a consequence most painful to him. 
He therefore dislikes it. He would prevent it, if he could ; 
and he is stimulated to do all that he can to prevent it. If the 
love and pursuit of truth should become general, he sees clearly 
that he must become an object of eeneral contempt. W hat a mo- 
tive is this to him to prevent its becoming eencral ; to smother 
itin the very birth, if he can !—See in what perfect obedience 
to this impulse the Church of Eneland has always acted ! 
Above all, explore minutely the erucl ways in which, to this 
end, it has abused its power over the business of education! 
rhe whole bent of its tuition is to make its pupils acquiesce 
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slavishly in a parcel of traditional dogmas, and instead of 
awakening the desire of farther progress. to frighten them at 
the idea of it; training them to regard it as a source of bound. 
less evil; and all those who pursue it, as villains, aiming at the 
destruction of whatever is valuable among mankind. 

They have thus been constituted the enemies of their species, 
The advance of mankind in happiness has, by a nefarious con. 
stitution of their church, been made a source of evil to them. 
And they have been, as it was certain they would be, its stre- 
nuous, and, toa deplorable extent, we must add, its successful 
opponents. 

The steadiness with which the priests of this establishment 
have persevered in this course, is a point of great interest in 
their history, and should be carefully set to view. We may 
make it the subject of a future article. The baretacedness 
with which it is professed, up to the present hour, and by some 
of the most respectable among them, amounts to a striking 
phenomenon. They even reprobate Locke, the cautious, the 
modest, the sober-minded Locke, for that which is even his 
ereatest distinction, the trusting to evidence; the seeking after 
truth; the desiring to know something beyond the traditional 
propositions of others; the taking the only course which leads 
to the advancement of human knowledge, the improvement of 
the human mind, the progress of the race in happiness and 


virtue. Listen to what Copleston, then Head of a House, now 
bishop, and peer of parliament, thought it not disgraceful to 
him to say afew years ago. * His’ (Locke's) *own opinions 


would have been entitled to creater respect, observe for what 
if he had himself treated with more respect the opinions of 
those who had gone before him, (opinions, you see, are entitled 
to respect, not on account of the truth of them. but something 
else) sand the practice of sensible men of his own time, whose 
judgment was worth more, in proportion as 1t was confirmed by 
experience. - Locke misbehaved, you see, by seeking tor eVi- 
dence, and yielding to it when found. Had he disregarded 
evidence, that is truth, and taken passively the opinions given 
to him, he would have merited the praise of Church of England 
priests; by taking the course he did, no wonder he has been 
always unpopularamong them. * The light freedom. indeed. and 
the contidence with which this philosopher attacks all established 
notions, is one of the principal blemishes in his character. —Is not 
this :nstar omnium 2? That is one of the principal blemishes 1n 
the character of one of the greatest philosophers who ever lived 
so says Church of Englandism—which alone enabled him to 
do any good; namely. calling for evidence, marking where he 


md 


did not find it, but only some man’s ipse diait instead, and then 
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proceeding honestly in search of it himself! Good God! what 
sort of a place of education is it, where such a course is held up, 
not for imitation, but reprobation ?* 

How vividly does this call to memory the description which 
Pope gives of the clergy of the Chure h of England, as bei ‘ing 
among the most zealous of the votaries of the Goddess of Dul. 
ness, and the education they impart in their schools and col- 
leges the most efficient of all instruments for extending her 
empire ! 

t the description given in the second book of the Dunciad 
of the games institute din honour of the goddess, whereof one 
was swimming and plunging in Fleet Ditch, a reverend rentle- 
man having therein distinguished himself, is’ thus, and his 
brethren along with him, held up to observation : 


‘Thence to the banks where reverend bards repose, 

They led him soft; each reverend bard arose ; 

And Milbourn chief f, deputed by the rest, 

Gave him the cassoc “k. surcingle, and vest. 

* Receive,” he said, * those robes which once were mine, 

Dulness is sacred in a sound divine.” 

* He ceased, and spread the robe; the crowd confess 

The reverend Flamen in his lengthen’d dress. 

Around him wide a sable army stand, 

A low-born, cell-bred, selfish, servile band, 

Prompt or to guard or stab, or saint or dasan, 

Heaven’s Swiss, who fight for any god or man.’—347-358. 

Such is the character of the race, drawn by the hand of our 

moral poet. Next we present his account of the debt of grati- 
tude which education owes to them. 


DUNCIAD, BOOK IV. 

: Since man from beast by words is known, 
W whe are man’s province ; words we teach alone. 
When reason, doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points here two ways, the narrower is the better. 
Placed at the door of learning, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 
To ask, to guess, to know, as they commence 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense ; 
We ply ‘the memory, we load the brain, 
Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain; 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath. 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 
W hate’er the tale nts, or howe’er design ‘d, 
We hang one jingling padlock on the mind?—} 10). 





: See ‘A Re ply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review against Oxtord,’ 
p- 127, 
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‘Oh, cried the goddess, for some pedant reign ! 


‘ 


Some gentle James to bless the land again ! 

To stick the Doctor’s chair into the throne, 

Give law to words, or war with words alone ; 

Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rule, 

And turn the council to a grammar-school. 

For sure, if dulness sees a grateful day, 

"Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway. 

QO! if my sons may learn one earthly thing, 

Teach but that one, sufficient for a king 

That which my priests, and mine alone, maintain, 

Which, as it dies or lives, we fall or reign ; 

May you, my Cam and Isis, preach it long— 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong! 
Prompt at the eall, arou nd the Goddess rell 

Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal ; 

Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends, 

A hundred head of Aristotle’s friends. 

Nor wert thou, Isis, wanting to the day, 
(Though C hrist- Church long kept prudishly away). 

i wh staunch polemic, stubborn as a rock, 

Each tierce logician still expelling Locke, 

Came whip and spur, and dash’d through thin and thick.—175. 
; , ‘ , ‘ 

*Tis true on words is still our whole debate, 

Disputes of Me or Te, or Aut or At ; 

‘To sound or sink in Cano, 0 or a, 

Or give up Cicero to C or K’—219. 

Thine is the genuine head of many a house, 

And much divimty without a Novs’—243. 

For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 

With all such reading as was never read ; 

Mor thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 

And work about it, goddess, and about it’’—249. 


. . a . e 


What though we net some better sort of fool 
Thred every science, run through every school ? 
Never by tumbler Sa the hoops was shown 
Such skill in passing all, and touching none. 
Ile may, indeed (if sober all this time), 

Plague with dispute, or persecute in rhyme. 

We only furnish what he cannot use, 

Or wed to what he must divorce, a muse.’—25 


wt 
. 


With the same cement, ever sure to bind, 
We bring to one dead level every mind.’—268. 
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‘OQ! would the sons of men once think their eyes 
And reason given them but to study flies ! 
Learn but to trifle; or, who most sbuceee. 
To wonder at their Maker, not to serve.’-—453. 
I oat slave to words, then vassal to a name: 
Then dupe to party; child and man the same: 
Bounded by nature; narrow’d still by art ; 
A trifling mind, and a contracted heart ; 
‘Thus bred, thus taught, how many have I seen, 
Smiling on all, and smiled on by a queen ?—501. 


~ 


On the above passage is_ the following: note: ‘A reeapitula- 
tion of the whole course of modern education. described in this 
book, which confines youth to the study of words only in schools ;@ 
subjects them to the authority of systems in the universities ; 
and deludes them with the names of party distinction in the 
world. 

After being thus educated, they are delivered over to the 
magus of Dulness, Influence, ‘and then admitted, says the 
poet, in the Argument of the Book, * to taste the cup of the 
macus, her hich priest, which causes a total oblivion of all 
obligation, divine, civil, moral, or rational; to these, her adepts, 
she sends priests, attendants, and constorters, of various kinds, 
confers on them orders and degrees, Xe. The lines are— 

‘Then take them all, oh take them to thy breast ! 
Thy magus, Goddess! shall perform the rest. 
With that a wizard old his cup extends, 
Which whoso tastes forgets his former friends, 
Sire, ancestors, himself. One casts his eyes 
Up to a star—and like Endymion dies : 
A feather shooting from another’s head 
Extracts his brain, and principle ts fled : 
Lost is his god, his country, everything ; 
And nothing left but homave to a king ! 
The vulgar herd turn off to herd with hogs, 
To run with horses, or to hunt with dogs.’ —515. 

On the passage ‘homage to a king,’ ts the following note :— 
‘So strange as “this must scem toa mere English reader, the 
famous \. de la Bruyere declares it to be the character of 


every good subject ina monarchy: “ Where,” says he, * there is 
ho such thing as love of our country, the interest, the elory, and 
service of ‘io prince eC supply its ) Jace*®.” Of this duty another 


celebrated French author + speaks, indeed, a little more disre- 
speetfully, which, for that reason, we shall not translate, but 
give in his own words : *TJamour de la patric, le grand motif 


* De la Republique, c. x. 
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des premiers heros, n'est plus regardé que comme une chimére: 
lidée du service du roi, etendue jusqu’a Voubli de tout autre 
principe, tient lieu de ce quon appelloit autrefois grandeur 
Vame et fidelité*.” 
‘ But she, good goddess, sent to every child 
hirm impudence, or stupefaction mild ; 
And straight suceeeded, leaving shame no room, 
Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom.’—530. 
‘ Others the syren sisters warble round, 
And empty heads console with empty sound. 
‘The balm of dulness trickling in their ear..—541. 
A note on line 567 says: * This tribe of men, our poet hath 
elsewhere admirably characterized in that happy line, 
‘* \ brain of feather, and a heart of lead.” 
lor the satire takes in the whole species of those, who. with an 
understanding too dissipated and futile for the offices of civil 
life. and a heart too lumpish, narrow, and contracted for those 
of social, become fit for nothing, and so turn wits and critics, 
where sense and civility are neither required nor expected. 
There is not a finer specimen of the arts of the clergy than 
their new-born zeal for the religious education of the children 
of the poor. The religious education of the children of the 
poor is not among the objects of the Church of England; ther 
is no provision for it in that establishment; it was never a 
practice.  “Phough the most eminently religious of all the 
possible functions of a minister of religion, a clergyman of the 
Church of England as little thought it belonged to him, as to 
make shoes for the children of his parishioners. Till the other 
day, there was in England no edueation for the children ol 
the poor. "Phey were absolutely uneducated, in religion, as 1" 
every thing else. During all the ages in which this state ot 
things continued, the clergy saw no occasion for this religious 
education they are now so hot about. It is only when educa- 
tion in weneral, that is knowledge, beeins to be. that they think 
education in religion is, required. Non-edueation in religion 
Was not an evil, when in union with ignorance; in umion with 
knowledge it becomes direful—Can any body need help, 
reading this petssace of clerery / 
So long as the people were in gross ignorance, their servilif] 
to their priests was to be depended upon. The moment light 
began to dawn Upon them, it was, it seems, not to be expected, 
unless particular artifice was used. An expedient was fallen 


_ ee = oe 
Boulainvillier’s Hist. des Anc. Parl. de France. 
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upon—that of clamouring for the union of religious education 
with other education. 

This. in the first place, was a great impediment to education. 
It rendered it impossible for the children of people of ditlerent 
sects to be educated together. ‘This was a capital stroke. It 
rendered the education of the people much more expensive, 
therefore much less likely to be carried into effect. It had 
other important consequences. It made all those benevolent 
individuals, whose partialities ran towards the Church, place 
the funds which they were disposed to contribute towards the 
education of the poor under the control of the Church, which 
was skilled in the art of giving education without instruction. 
From the evidence extracted by the committee of the House 
of Commons on Education, last year, it appears, that their en- 
deavours in the National Schools are remarkable specimens of 
that art. ‘hey thus made sure of having all the children of 
those who nominally belong to the church in their own hands ; 
and all the security against the desire of knowledge which edu- 
cation without instruction can yield. 

The hollowness of the pretence is further seen in this, that 
all the education in religion which for ages the clergy thought 
necessary for the children of the poor, was only to make them 
able to repeat a few questions of the Catechism, before con- 
lirmation: and surely this it would not be difficult to attam, if 
they were educated in schools for all. What should hinder 
the parson of the parish (it is his business if any thing be), to 
assemble the children of his flock as often as needful, for the 
purpose of imparting to them much more religious instruction 
than this? "That the clerey are not in earnest in their talk 
about the necessity of schooling in religion, is manifest from 
this, that they have done nothine to have it given. ‘They have 
made use of the ery solely for the purpose of making schooling 
difficult. But where is the parson of a parish who takes the 
trouble to instruct the children of his parishioners in religion ? 
Where is there one ordinance of the bishops rendering it um- 
perative upon their clergy to fulfil the great duty of adminis- 
tering religious instruction to the young? ‘The whole thing is 
a farce, 

Having thus seen the importance of relieving the parochial 
ministers of relieion from al concern with dogmas, we come to 
another question of no small importance, whether their labours 
of love should not also be relieved from the incumbrance of 
ceremonies ? 

The example of our Saviour shows, that in certain circum- 
‘tances they cannot be dispensed with; that where the human 
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mind is spell-bound in old habits, you cannot obtain AUCCESS to 
it except through the medium of some of these habits. 

We persuade ourselves, however, that we have attained jp 
this country such a degree of advancement, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Church of England to prevent it, that we 
may dispense with the performance of ceremonics on the part 
of those ministers of religion whom the state appoints for the 
pure purpose of making the people conform to the desions of a 
Boine of pertect wisdom and eoodness. 

The importance would be immense of constituting a church 
without dogmas and ceremonies. It would be truly a Catholic 
chr reh. Its rrinisters would be ministers of eood, in the 
hivhest of all senses of the word, to men of all relivious deno- 
minations. All would share in the religious services of sucha 
church, and all would share in the blessings which would result 
from them. ‘This is the true idea ofa State religion ; and there 
is no other. It ought to be stripped of all which is separating ; 
of all that divides men from one another; and to present a 
point whereon, in the true spirit of reverence to the perfect 
being, and love to one another, they may all unite. So long as 
there are men who think doomas and ceremonies a necessary 
part of religion, those who agree about such dogmas and cere- 
monies may have their separate and respective mstitutions of 
their own providing, for their inculeation and performance. 
But this is extraneous to the provisions which alone 1t 1s proper 
lor the State to make, and which ought to be so contrived as to 
embrace, if it were possible, the whole population. 

This, the scheme of which we have been endeavouring te 
convey the idea, we think, would eilect. There is no class of 
Christians, who could not join in the labours of love of one 


? 


who was woe about continually dome e@ood : whose more 
solemn addresses to his assembled parishioners would never 
an to assimilate them more and more 


iy heart and mind to Flim who is the author of all ecod, and 


’ 


have wnHy other obte ttl 
the pertection of wisdom and benevolence. Men could not 
long attend a worship of this description, worship of the per- 
feet bemg. by acts of goodness, without acquiring attachment 
tout. and | arming: by deerees that it is the one thing needful. 
All would belong to this church: and aiter a short. time would 
belong to noother. Familiarized with the true worship of the 
Pyivine Being, thes would throw olf the pseudo worship, dogmas 
and ceremontes. “This is the true plan for converting Dis 
senters. “Phere would be no schism. if men had nothing to seind 


lf thie mint er [ the Mstabhi I, fa} Charch had nothing 10 
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do with dogmas, and nothing to do with ceremonies, how would 
we have them employed ? 

We have already expressed the general idea of their em- 
ployment. It would be assiduous endeavour to make all the 
impressions on the minds of their parishioners which conduce 
to good conduct ; not merely negative, in abstaining from ill; 
but positive, in doing all the good to one another which the 
means put in their power enable them to do. 

It is very evident, that rules for the making of those all- 
important impressions cannot be given. General rules would 
be too vague to be of any use; and the variety of differing 
eases is so great, that it can only be met by the resources of 
zeal and discretion in the daily mtercourse between the minister 
and the individuals of his flock. There are, however, certain 
things which may be assumed as tests, in each instance, of 
the manner in which the duties of the parochial minister are 
performed, and which afford a guide to the manner in which 
stimulants may be applied to him. 

For example; we would give annual premiums to those 
ministers in whose parishes certain favourable results were 
manifested—in whose parishes there was the smallest number 
of crimes committed within the year—in whose parishes there 
was the smallest number of law-suits—in whose parishes there 
was the smallest number of paupers—in whose parishes there 
was the smallest number of uneducated children—in whose 
parishes the reading-rooms were best attended, and supplied 
with the most instructive books. We mention these as speci- 
mens. If there were any other results of the same kind, of 
which the evidence could be made equally certain, there would 
be good reason for including them in the same provision. In 
this manner, would pretty decisive evidence be obtained of the 
comparative prevalence of eood conduct in the different pa- 
rishes, and a motive of some importance would be applied to 
the obtaining: of it. 

We think that infinite advantage might be derived from the 
day of rest, if real Christian consideration, exempt from all 
superstitious feelings, by which the clergy have hitherto con- 
verted it to their own use, were applied to it. . 

We think it of ereat importance, that all the families of a 
parish should be got to assemble on the Sunday—clean, and so 
dressed, as to make a favourable appearance in the eyes of one 
another. This alone is ameliorating. 

An address delivered to these assembled neighbours, by 
their common friend and benefactor, on their means of lessen- 
ing the evils, and ensuring the happiness of one another, the 

VOL. I. NO. LL. U 
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motives they have to this conduct, its harmony with the laws 
of that benevolent Being of whom our lives are the gift, and 
who has made the connexion between our own happiness and 
the aid we afford to the happiness of others mseparable—would 
come powerfully in aid of all the other means employed to 
make salutary impressions on their minds. 

When the parishioners are assembled, it is of importance to 
consider in what other ways the meeting can be turned to ad- 
vantage. 

One thing is very obvious: the opportunity would be favour- 
able of doing something to add to their education. As often 
as the means were available, useful lectures on various branches 
of art and science might be delivered to them. Of what im- 
portance would it be to the numerous classes of workmen who 
make use of tools, to be made acquainted, in a general way, 
with the mechanical powers? What interest might be excited 
by chemical experiments; and what benetit derived from. the 
Knowledge of the composition and decomposition of bodies, 
which that science inparts. The science of botany, to all those 
Whose employment is in the fields, and to the females whose 
monotonous lives are confined to their cottages, would. afford a 
ereat source of interest and delight. Why should not even the 
wonders of the distant world—the magnitude and laws of the 
celestial bodies, be laid open to thei minds ? It will not be 
disputed that lectures on the art of preserving the health, 
pointing out the mistake slich tgnorant people commit in the 
physical management, both of themselves and their children, 
and both the preventive and curative means which they might 
employ, would be of infinite importance to them. 

lt is unpossible to estimate too Iiehly the benefit which 
would be derived from eood lectures to those parochial asscem- 
blies on the education of their children: not merely in sending 
them to school, and getting them taught to read and write. but 
in moulding their tempers; in making them g@entle, moderate, 
forbearme, kind. and deeply unpressed with the unportance to 
themselves of habits of industry and frugality. 

Not merely the mode of conductine themselves towards their 
children— the mode of conducting themselves towards their 
servants Is an important top. On the right and the wrong in 
this matter, in which the erossest errers are habitually com- 
mittod, good teaching would be of the e@reatest utility. Even 
in the mode of training and conducting their beasts, there Is 
xreat good to be done by proper instruction—in order to ha- 
bituate them to the thoucht that ventleness is more effectual 
than cruelty—that when the animal disappoints our expecta- 
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tion, it is not by design, but by its not knowing what we desire, 
and that beating it for it knows not what, is no means of cor- 
rection to the animal, but fuel to one of the worst of our own 
distempers—the disposition to inflict evil upon whatsoever or 
whosoever is the cause of immediate annoyance to ourselves. 
No man practises ferocity towards animals who would not, with 
a little more temptation, practise it towards his fellow-men; 
and this is a propensity which may be effectually rooted out. 

There are even branches of political science, in which it 
would be of importance that the people should receive instrue- 
tion in their weekly assemblies. ‘Phey cannot, for example, be 
too completely made to understand the laws which determine 
the rate of wages—from ignorance of which rise most of their 
contentions with their masters, as well as the other evils which 
they endure. Indeed, a knowledge of the laws of nature, by 
operation of which the annual produce of the labour of the 
community is distributed, is the best of all modes of reconciling 
them to that inequality of distribution which they see takes 
place, and which there are people ignorant or wicked enough 
to tell them, is all in violation of their rights, because it is by 
their labour that everything is produced. 

We go farther: we say there is no branch of political know- 
ledge which ought not to be carefully taught to the people in 
their parochial assemblies on the day of rest. [fit be an esta- 
blished maxim of reason, that there is no security for the good 
use of the powers of government, but through the check im- 
posed upon it by the representatives of the people, and no 
security that the representatives will duly apply that check, 
unless the people make them, by a right use of the power of 
choosing and dismissing them, it is evident how necessary a 
condition of good government it is that political knowledge 
should be diffused unong the people. 

And the elements of the politics are not abstruse. There is 
nothing in them above the comprehension of a sensible man of 
the most numerous class. They relate to nothing but the 
common-sense means for the attainment of a common-sense 
objecth—the means of compelling those in whose hands the 
powers of government are placed. to make the best use of 
them. Questions, no doubt, arise in the exercise of those 
powers, which are exceedingly difficult. and require the highest 
measure of knowledge and understanding rightly to determine 
them: the question of war for example. The decision whether 
the known calamities of war. or the evils threatened by the un- 
checked proceedings of another state, are, in any instance, the 
greatest, may require the most extensive range of know- 
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ledge, and the utmost skill and sagacity in placing the exact 
value on the causes of future events. 

Even the elements of jurisprudence might be taught to the 
people with great advantage in their Sunday meetings. The 
art and science of protection might be opened up to them in a 
manner which they would find in the highest degree inte- 
resting. How usefully might they be made to perceive that to 
them, above all others, it is the most necessary ? "Lhe rich man 
can always do a great deal for his own protection. ‘The poor 
wan—unless the means of many, combined with art, are ap- 
plied to protect him--is totally deprived of it. The institution 
of laws and tribunals is that combination; and the essence of 
them it is not difficult to unfold. ‘To protect a man in the use 
of what is his own, the means must be provided of determining 
what is his own—that is, a civil code must be constructed. ‘To 
prevent violations of what the law has declared to be a man’s 
own—that is, declared to be his rights—the law must deter- 
mine what acts shall be considered violations of them, and what 
penalty shall be annexed to each: that is, a criminal code must 
be made. "Phis is all plain; and the development of it would 
convey, even to the common people, the most useful ideas. 

‘The necessity of a third party, to settle disputes, and afford 
redress of wrongs, is &@ maxim of common sense, familiar to all. 
This is the establishment of courts of justice; and the discus- 
sion of that subject is merely the inquiry, by the imstru- 
mentality of what means can the settlement of questions of 
rivht, and the redress of w rongs, be most effectually and cheaply 
accomplished. Not only is there nothing abstruse in this deve- 
lopement—it is a subject, the discussion of which, as coming 
home to their businesses and bosoms, is caleulated to excite 
the most lively interest, and exceedingly to improve their 
minds. ; 

So much, then, for the serious matters with which the minds 
of the people might be usefully engaged in their parochial 
meetings on the day of rest. But further than this, it is well 
known to those who have made the principles of human nature 
their study, that few things tend more effectually to mate un- 
pressions on the minds of men, favourable to kindness, to gene- 
rosity, to feeling joy with the joys, sorrow with the sorrows of 
others; from which the disposition to mutual helpfulness mainly 
proceeds,—than their being habituated to rejoice together—to 
partake of pleasures in common. Upon this principle it is that 
the amusements of the common people are looked upon by phi- 
losophical minds as a matter ot eTrave unportance. We think 
that social amusements, of which the tendency would be ame- 
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liorating with respect to the people, might be invented for the 
yaroce hial meetings. ‘They should be a au gentle character; 
‘vineualiiags rather with the moderate. than. the violent emo- 
tions; promoting cheerfulness, not profuse merriment. We 
think th at sports, requiring great bodily exertion, and in 
which bodily strength is mainly displayed, are not well adapted 
to the day of rest, nor favourable to the feclings of brotherly 
love, to which the occupations of that day should be mainly 
subservient. The people of antiquity, who most encouraged 
sports of that description, did so with a view to war, to the 
evils of which they were almost incessantly exposed. We can ae 
enter but a very little way into the details of this subject. i 
When the time shall come for thinking of it seriously, it will 


deserve a very careful and minute conside ration. th 
Music and ‘dancing, if regulated, as we think the ‘y might be, ' a 
would afford an important resource. Dancing is a mimetic art, a ts 
and might be so contrived as to represent all the soc nal atlec- + ae 
tions, which we most desire to implant in the breasts of the a Bi! 
people, and to call up the trains of ideas by which they are AP) 
nourished. A dance might be invented which would. re- yay 
present, as far as gestures and movements afford the means, ae, ty | 
the parental and filial affections; another, the fraternal affec- Bu a} 1 
tions; another, the sorrowing with those that sorrow, and re- ae: yh 
joicing with those that rejoice. There is not any affection in uy } Ae | 
itself more virtuous than that which exists between two un- # ete | 
spotted persons of different sex, looking forward to the happi- Ri 4 et | 
ness of wedded life. But dances to represent that affection ie a. | 
would be so apt to slide into lasciviousness, that we should be it ae 
afraid to trust them. Dancing, as generally practised at pre- es at 
sent, is cither a representation of profuse” merriment, or of a Th an 
lasciviousness. In both shapes, it is altogether unfit for the LBL: 
moral and tranquil amusements of the day of rest. The yu Bre 
dances which would harmonize with the tone of mind we desire a. ae 
to engender by everything which is done or witnessed on that fl } Vg | 
day, would consist of the quict and gentle motions, and would hi aes 
rather be an exhibition of gTaAce, than of agility and strength. i. 
Thessmallest tendenc 'y Pia exceed the bounds of dece ney and ie Ris 
order in these amusements would be e: asily checked by a very Bi a e | 
simple xpedient. The p: arishioners would select « among them- tif a! 
selves one of the most discreet of the elders, and one of the ate) 
most disereet of the matrons, to be from time to time the Bo) ae | 
master and mistress of the ceremonies, whom they would th 1 | 
authorize to preserve. regularity, and whose decisions they tat bill 


would firmly support. 
In all ages and nations of the world, the taking of the 
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mcuis together, or separately, has been considered a matter of 
importance. The conjunct meal has always been found a pro- 
moter of union; wherever, on the other hand, for some accursed 
cause, the object has been to separate men from one another. 
thee ‘ating and drinking together rt been as carefully prevented, 
The institution of castes Is s mainly upheld by the strict separation 
of meals; and wherever anything partaking of the nature of the 
institution of castes is found to exist. as between the noble and 
plebeian in modern Europe. the separation in eating and 
drinking is more or less strictly attended to. 

We are sure it would be a thing attended with the happiest 
eficets, if the proper regulations could be enforced, that the 
people at their Sunday assemblings should partake of meals 
together, in greater or smaller parties , as convenience might 
direct. This would be a renewal of the social meals of the 
earl, Christians, for which the Greek language afforded an 
appropriate name. ‘Phey were called Ayapui : that is, friend- 
ship-meals. When the Christians of any particular place as- 
sembled to near the instruction of an Apostle, or other teacher, 
it was their custom to carry with them something to cat and 
drink; of which they ps artook in common when the business of 
instruction was over; and thereby bound themselves to one 
another in stronger ties of affection. 

The circumstance unfavourable to this practice im modern 
manners, is the prevalence of the taste for intoxicating liquors, 

1 which there would be always some who would indulge to 
This would produce disorder, and a spectac ‘le far from 
favourable to the class of impressions which it should be the 
ob ject of all the oce ups ations of the day of rest to produc e. 

If there were not means by which this conse quence could be 
prevented—and we suspect there are none but the total inter- 
diction of intoxicating liquors—we believe it would be neces- 
sary to forego the advantages of the social meal. However, 
We see no reason to despair, especially under the influence of 
such a truly Christian pastor as we have been all along sup- 
posing, that the parishoners would come to an agreement 
among themselves to abstain at these meals from the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and not to permit any one to infringe the 
rule. “Phey would have the resource of tea and coffee : and the 
example of Aaage hap ypiness of the Sunday meal would operate 
powertully weaning from the attachment to intoxicating 
liquors even s thoes} by whom it had been acquired. 

We shall speedily hear an objector s saying, * All very fine ! 
But how to be done? In what parish are the people to be 
found, who will submit to ali this moral drilling? ‘The muis- 
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fortune is, that such talk proceeds from objectors, who care not 
whether the work be done or not done: but they thus exempt 
themselves at small cost from the trouble of bearing a hand in 
it. However, if there were as many people in earnest about 
religion, as there are who pretend to be; if there were as many 
imbued and animated with the spirit of true religion, as there 
are besotted with dogmas and ceremonies. all the difficulties which 
present themselves would be overcome. Have not those whowere 
interested in the work got men to submit to whatever was most 
repugnant to their nature and feclings? to fall in love with 
propositions incredible ? to practise tiresome, and endless, and 
often painful tricks, in supposed service of the Deity, which sink 
the performers of them to the level of monkeys? And ean we 
despair, if similar pains were taken, of getting them to do what, 
at every step, would be delightful, and from which they would 
derive the greatest of all conceivable pleasures, the conscious- 
ness, the heart-felt assurance, of rising higher and higher in 
the scale of virtue and intelligence every day! Assuredly, the 
best means of carrying on the moral culture of the people 
will not speedily present themselves to the people, if they are 
not aided; and if the influence of those whom they are always 
ready to follow is not employed to put them in the right path, 
and urge them forward in it to a certain extent. But for the 
accomplishment of all this, we should rely much on the efforts 
of such a class of parochial ministers as we have just been de- 
scribing; who might be truly styled the servants of God, and 
the friends of man; who would do much, by their own influence, 
and much, by stimulating men of station and wealth to employ 
their influence in the same beneficent direction. P. Q. 
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NAPIER ON THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


The Colonies, Tonian Islands, and Sir Frederick Adam. By 
Colonel Charles James Napier, CB. London: Boone. 1833. 


(PHS work contains few remarks on the general colonial policy 

of this country ; and even these are merely introductory to the 
account of the Lonian Isles, and the criticism of the government of 
Sir Frederick Adam, which occupy almost the whole of a pretty 
thick octavo volume. Colonel Napier, a brother of the distin- 
cuished historian. was for several years Resident (or Licutenant- 
Governor) of Cefalonia, the largest of the Lonian Islands. From 
this government he was removed in the year 1830, in consequence 
of a misunderstanding with Sir Frederick. His object in this 
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work is to defend himself against the charges affecting his own 
conduct, on which this removal was attempted to be justified ; to 
detail the different measures which he adopted for the improve- 
ment of the island; to expose the errors of Sir Frederick Adam. 
and to point out a mode of so managing the Ionian Islands, as, 
by avoiding the errors hitherto committed, to provide a good 
government for those colonies without any expense to Great 
Britain. It is not of course our purpose to enter into the con- 
troversy between Sir Frederick Adam and Colonel Napier,—in 
fact, whatever may be the impression produced on us by the 
account contained in the work before us, we are not called upon 
to pronounce any judgment in the matter, on the authority of 
aner parte statement. But the statements of Colonel Napier 
afford a view of colonial government calculated to make the 
strongest and most useful impression on the publhe mind. The 
details of his own management of the island of Cefalonia present 
the interesting spectacle of an economical, vigorous, and im- 
proving administration; and the picture which he gives us of 
the general mismanagement of the government in various par- 
ticulars, in which his statements are to our knowledge corrobo- 
rated by perfectly authentic and undisputed evidence, exhibits a 
glaring specimen of that general extravagance and incompetence 
which have rendered the colonial government of this country so 
costly and mischievous to itself! and so little beneficial to the 
subject states. 

The lonian Islands belong to that class of the foreign pos- 
sessions of this country of which the good government is the 
most inportant and the most difficult. In those colonies, in 
which a vast wnappropriated expanse of fertile land lies open to 
the energies of the British settler, in which the swarms, which 
emigration and a rapid multiplication of the species are conti- 
nually sending forth, find an ever-certain and ample provision 
for their wants in the constant returns to their labour; the du- 
tics of government are fulfilled by a slender provision for the 
protection of person and property +; the temptations of crime are 
comparatively unknown ; the cravings of want are almost unfelt ; 
the interests, passions, and prejudices of large bodies are seldom 
brought into dangerous collision; and the minds of men being 
assiduously bent on the one object, of @ainine their food by in- 
dustry, are little inclined to think much of their government, to 
require its interference, or complain of its conduct. But in some 
of those extensive and densely-populated regions, which have 
been won by our azms from native rulers or the foreign domi- 
nation of other powers, the aspect of society and the position 
and intluence of government are widely different. We have 
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there the difficult task of promoting the welfare of a numerous 
population struggling with the wants incidental to numbers and 
an artificial state of society. We have there to conciliate long- 
existing, deep-felt, and w ‘idely- -spread_ prejudices, arising rw 
peculiar ‘religions or manners ; to administer laws and conform 
to customs most remote from our ow n notions of fitness, and most 
difficult for us rightly to understand ; and while we respect the 
opinions and feclings of an ancient people, at the same time to 
correct the defects, ‘ead repair the long-established evils of ill 
devised institutions. In no countries in the world is the v imilance 
of an enlightened government more constantly required ; in none 
are the people more apt to rely on the supervision, or clamour 
against the remissness of their rulers; while, at the same time. 
in none is it more difficult for the government rightly to under- 
stand the interests of the people, or come at a correct knowledge 
of its own situation, or to carry its purposes into effect in spite 
of the corruption of its own functionaries, the resistance of the 
powerful few who profit by abuses, or the ignorance of the many 
who constantly thwart every plan which wisdom or benevolence 
design for their benefit. 

The vast extent, the countless population of our Indian pos- 
sessions, and the great antiquity and peculiar religion, cha- 
racter, and manners of their inhabitants, render those undoubt- 
edly the first in interest and importance of our colonies. But 
the petty population of the lonian Isles possesses claims on our 
interest which yield to those of no other of owr possessions, 
whether we consider the associations which history has con- 
nected with the race from which it is derived, or the singular 
state in which the result of its past revolutions has placed it. 
The muse of Homer has consecrated a portion of these islands 
as the petty kingdom which was ruled by the wisdom of Ulysses ; 
and the reader of Thucydides contemplates with interest the 
site of the famous republic of Coreyra, and the hardy descend- 
ants of the mariners whose rivalry with Corinth eave ‘the : signal 
for the Peloponne sian war. The Greeks of these islands re- 
semble their continental countrymen in manners, language, and 
religion ; the 'y exhibit the national character, freed from the CXx- 
treme debasement occasioned by the pressure of that ‘Turkish 
tyranny which they have fortunately ese aped, but modified by the 
foreien and not very mild yoke of the Venetians. A rich soil and 
favourable climate maintain a pretty dense population : the po- 
sition of the islands, and the nautical skill for which their inhabi- 
fants are famous, have given rise to a considerable commerce, 
Which has of late years been much augmented by the advantages 
Which a rover nment comparativ ely stable and popular has any en 
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it over that of the continent of Greece, which has been suffering 
under the disasters of civil war and the turmoil of successive re. 
volutions. With no feelings of national independence, and dj. 
vided into the various parties, which have sprung up under the 
influence of the different nations which have enjoyed or Intrigued 
for their possession, the inhabitants of these islands have, since 
the peace, been subjected to the rule of Great Britain: and 
ereat as are the benefits which the mere strength and civili- 
zation of their rulers have conferred, it is lamentable to find how 
much good has been unaccomplished, how much mischief caused, 
by our ignorance of their character and situation, and the ordi- 
nary imperfection of our colonial government. 

Each of the seven islands comprised in the republic is v0- 
verned by its own resident, who is subordinate to the general 
vovernment, of which the seat is Corfu. ‘The legislative autho- 
rity is nominally divided between the Lord High Commissioner 
and a representative hody, called the Senate: but as the latter 
body is wholly under the influence of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, and as the initiative of all laws is entirely in his hands, he 
has infact an authority under no restraint, save that Imposed by 
the government of this country. Colonel Napier objects to this 
veneral government, as a source of needless expense ; he main- 
tains that the islands might each be quite sufficiently eoverned 
by their own resident, and that no good is conferred by the 
ostentatious machinery of a general government. In fact. he 
shews that the eveneral government. is positively mischievous ; 
that the interference of the Lord High Commissioner. residing 
im one of the islands, and intluenced by the opinions prevalent 
there, with the system adopted by the resident of each of the 
others, is generally an interference of a person comparatively 
iwnorant of the situation of the subordinate island, with the 
plans of a person who has the advantages of local knowledge 
and undivided attention. He shows that the result is that the 
welfare of the subordinate islands is apt to be sacrificed by the 
Lord High Commissioner to that of the favoured one in which 
his residence is placed. Sir Frederick Adam, he tells us. taxed 
the other islands for the benefit of Corfu; and his partiality to 
that spot was marked in the nickname which he received of 
‘Resident of Corfu. 

Colonel Napier tells us that the population of the islands is 
divided into four parties, each attached to the interests of some 
one of the foreign nations which are looked on as likely even- 
tually to govern the islands. The four parties are the English, 
the French, the Russian, and the Greek. Of these. the latter. 
which is said to be the largest and most respectable, though 
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described as wishing for an union with Greece at some future 

riod, appears to be perfectly content to remain for the present 
under the protection of Great Britain. The French party, which 
is deseribed as small, respectable, and quiet. seems to feel no 
strong aversion to the British government. In fact, these two 
parties may be looked on as almost amalgamated with the 
English party, or at least as well inclined to become so. ‘The 


only really hostile faction is that which is in the interest of 


Russia. ‘This party, of which the discontented nobles form the 
chief strength, which collects under its banner all, whom disap- 
pointment or distress renders desperate, and which builds largely 
on the secret assurances and aid of the Russian government, is 
described by Colonel Napier as * clever, active, and animated by 
avirulent hatred to the English;° and is said to foment every 
popular discontent against the government. Nevertheless. it 
appears to have but little strength > and though its chiefS have 
shown themselves prominent in every intrigue and even com- 
motion against our government, their mischievous influence has 
owed its existence to the errors of the government. "The body 
of the people is well disposed; and the discontents, of which we 
have lately heard so much, appear to be attributable to the 


blunders of the rulers rather than any excessive turbulence of 


the ruled. 

The bane of the Ionian Islands appears to be the influence 
of a very powerful, corrupt, and oppressive aristocracy. Colonel 
Napier speaks, we think, incorrectly, when he designates as 


‘feudal’ the tyranny of the nobles. It seems to be a species of 


tyranny by no means peculiar to countries in which the feudal 
system is established; but one which exists, and has existed, 
wherever the influence of hereditary wealth is not checked by 
great civilization, popular institutions, or the power of a very 
strong and enlightened government. ‘Phe feudal system, in 
fact, instead of producing or organizing this species of oppres- 
sion, did, as Adam Smith remarked, place limits on the natural 
tyranny of the wealthy over the poor. In the lonian Islands 
no such restraints appear ever to have existed. Unrestrained 
by a government too weak to impose terror on them—by laws, 
which they wrested to their own purposes—by a public opinion 
which was but the stifled indignation of helpless suffermg, the 
hereditary proprictors of the Lonian Islands have, from time in- 
memorial, plundered and degraded the labouring classes of their 
eountrymen. Ground down by the most oppressive exactions, 
the peasantry are everywhere deeply in debt to the rich: and 
harsh laws, most corruptly administered, placed them at the 
merey of the tyrants, whose wealth or connexions enabled them 
to influence the venal tribunals. 
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Sir Thomas Maitland, whose wise, vigorous, and honest go. 
vernment Colonel Napier highly extols, perceived the evils of 
this state of things, and set himself vigorously to the correction 
of them. For this purpose, he wisely judged it necessary to 
give great power to the residents; and he did accordingly in- 
vest them with a degree of arbitrary control over the ordinary 
course of law, which the necessities of the case seem to have 
fully warranted. ‘The following extracts contain an ample vin- 
dication of Maitland’s system, and a striking exposition of the 
evils which it was intended to correct :— 

‘When TL was appointed resident of Cefalonia, martial law existed ip 
that island; and on arriving I found myscf sole judge in all criminal 
and correctional cases. When the usual course of law was resumed, the 
people of the labouring class, or, as they are there termed the “ infamous 
class’? (the very expression exhibits the state of society !) did all in their 
power to persuade me to continue to judge their causes, instead of send- 
ing them to the regular courts of justice: nearly a month elapsed after 
the abolition of martial law, betore [ could convince them that | 
had no longer the authority to act as judge; my house was continually 
beset by the country people, entreating of me, in the most earnest maui- 
ner, to decide their cases without reference to the courts. “ What 
chance of justice have | there???” said one; “ What protection (mean- 
ing the protection of some great family) have [?”? said another. 
* Would the judge give me favour??? “ Will he who 1s a—— (naming 
the judge’s family name) give sentence in favour of a man bearing my 
name.’ (mentionme his own family name,) said a third. ‘ Hang us 
it you will, Colonel, but, for the love of God, judge us yourself, and don’t 
send us to be crucified in the courts.” 

‘Such were the scenes which passed at my house for some time after 
the cessation of martial law. This was not a feeling produced by my 
couduet individually, PE beheve it was the same in all the islands: every- 
Where the poor preferred martial law, administered by an English officer, 
to the regular proceedings of the courts under direction of their natural 
judges. In Cetalonia such was the fact; the residents of other islands 
are alive, and can contradict my assertion, if incorrect, as regards them. 

‘Twas struck with disgust at this state of things. [ found that 
every man sentenced in the courts was looked upon, not as a criminal, 
but as a nartyr to the ascendancy of the faction on the bench; that 
this sacrifice of justice was so frequent as to warrant the feeling in its 
fullest extent; and that the sentence of a foreigner, alone, seemed to 
command respect.’—pp. Se 

Again 

* Task was not Sir Thomas right? He was sent to protect the people, 
and he didso; he prevented the poor and unprotected from being crushed 
hy the barefaced perversion of the law. It Was, assuredly, an act of 
despotism for me, a soldier and a stranger, to read over the minutes of 
every criminal process; to send for judges; to overlook their proceed- 
Ings; criticise their conduct, and even to report upon that conduct to 
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my general. All this sounds like wild work to British ears; and as- 
suredly it was so: but patience, reader, one moment, and look at the re- 
verse of the medal: behold the judge who tries, and the lawver who 
defends the prisoner; see a host of witnesses, all suborned avainst the 
prisoner, who, however Innocent, has no prospect of justice, no safety 
but in the exertions of the resident. The judge on the bench receives a 
pencilled note ; What does that note contain? it contains the order of a 
feudal chief to the Judge, dictating what sentence shall be passed upon 
the prisoner. The judge dares not disobey the chief, aud obey the law ; 
it behoves him, therefore, by some quibble, to reconcile the law to the 
will of his chief. 
* * i . 

‘Far from being unknown to each other, the judge, the pleaders on 
each side, the accused, the accuser, and the witnesses, are, one and all, 
known to each other, and have passed through life in habits of affection, 
or of mortal hatred. These, or the innumerable modifications of these 
passions, Which im hot climates are far more violent than with us, in- 
fluence not only the actors in this scene, but also ad/ the spectators. 
In England the accused enters the court confident in his innecence or 
hopeless in his guilt. In those small islands he enters it, with a bold 
carriage, to daunt the foe: he is in presence of a multitude, and well he 
knows that either his own, or his enemies’ blood, flows through all their 
veins: no palse beats in that hall which is not agitated with the hopes 
of vengeance, or with the fears of affection. The judges, the lawyers, 
what are they? the leaders of the battle! the judges, the lawyers, the 
witnesses, the jailor, have all been previously tampered with, in every 
way in Which the human passions can be influenced, till one or all give 
way. When sentence is pronounced, a combat is decided, rather than 
a criminal condemned, and a shout of triumph rings through the land, 
while the defeated party brood in secret over the hopes of future ven- 
geance.—pp. 58, 61. 

In other respects Maitland seems to have shown equal vigour 
and sagacity. ‘To appease the rapacity of the numerous and 
needy members of the nobility, whom he wished to detach from 
the imterest of Capo Istria and Russia, he was obliged to 
create a number of petty places, by which he bribed the oceu- 
pants and their families. In order, also, to prevent their look- 
ing to the Russian court for all personal distinctions, he created 
an order of * St. Michael and St. George, of which he lavished 
the stars wnonge the influential inhabitants of the islands. As 
4 minor distinction he invented an ‘ Ionian uniform; and 
Colonel Napier gives a ludicrous account of the effect produced 
on the ambition of the Ionian Islanders by the honour of being 
allowed to wear yellow breeches. To compensate for the ex- 
penses thus incurred, he pursued, in almost all respects, a very 
rigid system of economy. * In the midst of a caballing govern- 
nent, he formed (as he used jokingly to boast) the richest 
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treasury in Europe. Determined in the execution of his inte. 
tions, and totally free from cant, he used to treat with contempt 
the notion of * giving liberty to the islanders. Nevertheless, he 
appears to have taken care to prov ide them with a good govern. 
ment; andat his death, Colonel Napier says, he left a full 
treasury and a satisfied people. Of his rough manners, and 
strange habits, Colonel Napier gives us some amusing details, 
But he also tells us anecdotes highly honourable to his good 
lee lings, and leaves inpre ssed on us a decided admiration ot his 
Vigorous and sagwacious administration of the islands. 

* When he died. says Colonel Napier, ‘the withering blight 
of incapacity fell upon them. Colonel Napier represents the 
government of Sir Frederick Adam as one of * fuss and indeei- 
sion. He describes him as desirous of interferme with every 
portion of the business of government: as adopting the 
most meorrect notions respecting the character and cireun- 
stances of the people whom he had to govern; and led away hy 
the advice of persons the most incompete nt or ill-intentioned. 
blow lar the ‘Se dark colou PS Way be Cc NAN C ‘rated by the personal 
hostility, which the author takes no pains to disguise, We can- 
not say; but the picture of incapacity and presumption is at 
least a very consistent one; and the conduct attributed to Sir 
Prederick Adam is just that which, ender the circumstances, 
might be supposed to be that of a vain and incapable man. 

The charge which appears to be best established against Sir 
Prederick Adam, is that of great proftision in his @overnment. 


The annual revenue of the island appears under Sir Thomas 


Miautland to have amounted to LOB.997/.. and out of this he ev- 
pended annually only S72202 He left in the treasury, at hs 
death, 130.0007, "Phe annnal revenue in the time of Sir Frederick 
\dam amounted to |-4Q.0007.; Sir Frederick Adam, instead of 
saving to the same amount as his predecessor, or remitting any 
bs tion of the very heavy taxation, spent not only the whole 

cemented revenue, but also all that had been accumulated by 
Maitl ind. Ele seems, indeed. to have had the foolish notion 
so common among our public men, that the dignity and in- 
uence of the sove ronment was to be kept up by ostentation 
‘Phere is an UnUsiThe de ‘scription of the importance which he at- 
tached to a fine coach and a fine coat, which it is here : said that 
he told his successor he consid lered sa principle of eovernment. . 
Ile seems also to have laid much stress on h: aving a troop o! 
splendid-attired laneers to attend his coach. Having two 
palaces already, he made the islands build him a third. Inall 
this, Colonel Napier savs that he thoroughly mistook the 
Greek character, which is averse to profusion. This we ¢al 
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easily believe. ‘Those who affect to lead mankind by show 
ge nerally fall into the trap of thinking that they are imposing 
on the folly of others, while they are, in fact, only gratifying fi 
their own childish love of ostentation. | a i 

Colonel Napier accuses Sir Frederick Adam of a fault which is eb 
not wholly unknown among public men in this country: that of J eR 
an inclination to unpertinent and useless ac tivity. In particular, ciate 
he makes very merry with his childish love of petty legislation. 44 
Sir Frederick Adam had his own sen: uc, and seems to have Rg 
been inspired with the passion of introducing bills. These bills bet 
seem to have been tainted with a common vice of parliamentary | i) 
achievements.—to have meddled with matters be yond the pro- ; 
vince of legislation, and to have been concocted in ignorance of my 
the circumstances under which they were to be brought into 
operation. A law for the establishment of ticketed porters, 
and another respecting the maintenance of prisone rs. are given . 
as samples of this kind of folly. Sir Frederick Adain’s quaran i 
tine law appears, in addition, to have been horrib ly sangut- ait 
nary; and in petty unitation of foreign customs, he seems to | 
have laboured to organize a most impertinent and mischievous 
system of ‘police, and most vexatious restrictions on. str Ingers. 
Against his executive and administrative proceedings Colonel 
Napier alleges eTICVOUS charges. Accusations of necleet the aS oi, 
most fawn int, and Injustice the most atrocious. are detailed as wae | 
the result of Sir Frederick’s ill-advised and ignorant interfer iE 
ence. At the same time all useful and requisite legislation 
seems to have been utterly arrested. 

A great many of Sir Thomas Maitland’s plans for the mm me: | 
provement of the laws of the islands were abandoned. We a 
quote one passage to show the abominable mode in which jus ; 
tiee is administered in the Tonian Islands, and the little pains 
Nir Frederick Adain took to remedy its wants and most uppa- 
rent defects. 

















And here let me remark upon a strange pr actice which prevails, 
and whic hoa Lord High C OMIMISSIOne i who SOUL ht to ilo re ‘al wood, anc 
possessed talents, would long since have taken steps to remedy. The 
erievance | complain of is this: the trials are carried on in the Ttahan 
an cuage, and the unhappy peasail who is tried, but speaks only his 
ve Greek, stands by, hearing the trial (on the issue of which his 
fe, ) pethern, depends), without comprehending the language im which 
ie process is conducted! [na foreign tongue he is accused, ina foreign 
tongue he is defended, and he learns the result by his lawyer turning 
round to tell him that he is to be hanged! The horror of this ean only 
¢ fully appreciated by those who know the virulence of party feeling 
i these islands ; and that if a peasant is accused by a feud: il chief, it 


hut unfrequently happens that the legal adviser of the peasant is bribed 
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by the opponent of the latter to betray his client; or the advocate js on 
such terms with some friend of the rich man, that (without taking q 
direct bribe) he still finds it convenient to sacrifice his client. The 
peasants are perfectly aware of all this danger; they well know how 
little safety there is in the law, and they leave no exertion untried which 
their extreme acuteness of intellect can suggest, to detend themselves. 
Perjury is their best and safest course; and TE have heard that at Zante 
there are regular shops for furnishing false Witnesses at so mueh per 
head. Among other straits to which the peasants are put to obtain 
justice, is that of keeping a lawyer by the year. By paying the annual 
stipend, the chent places himself under the protection of the advocate, 
(which, in feudal society, is far more effectual than his law,) and the 
rustic pays for this with fowls, eves, labour, and various other Ways: in 
short, he is the slave of this gentleman; and if the latter happens to be 
a bad man, the consequences are lunentable. All these shifts are the 
preparations for the day of trial: but when betore the judge, then be- 
vins the, to him, unknown language, in which, however, his fate is to be 
discussed. ‘This is a hard measure, miscalled justice ; and established 
hy the Venetians to introduce their language among the people. Sir 
Vhomas Maithind provided a remedy tor this in the constitution, which 
Sir Frederick Adam neglected to make use of; and after ruling eight 
years, he has left this abomination untouched, im all its appalling and 
horrible vigour.’—pp. LIQ, 120. 

It is impossible to conceive a system more imiquitously op- 
pressive, or habits ina people indicative of a more thorough 
want of confidence in the administration of the laws. The 
mode in which the lawyer is retained by the peasant puts us in 
mind of the account given by Manzoni, in his admirable novel 
of © LE Promessi Sposi, of the habits prevalent in [taly in the 
early part of the L7th century. 

Colonel Napier concludes these strictures on Sir Frederick 
Adain’s misapphed activity and real negligence, by a remark, 
forcibly deseriptive ofa sort of folly attributable to many public 
men besides Sir Frederick. + He has. ; 
man has done before. weisfahen riding about for activity: the 
activity of the horse is assumed by the rider: but (if TP may be 
permitted to use the expression) Sir Frederick's physical fuss iy 
not yore) none. 

But the ereat fault of Sir Frederick Adam, according to Co- 
lonel Napier’s account, was that of allowing himself to be in- 
Wuenced by certain intriguing Greeks at Corfu, who induced 
hon to thwart the residents in their attempts to repress the 
power of the feudal chiefS, and gave fresh life to the abuses 
which Maitland had taken se much pains to repress. In Chap- 
ter 13, there is a detailed account of the steps taken respecting 
a very atrocious piece of injustice committed by two judges 1 
Cefalomia, who mutually agreed to violate the law to the injury 


he savs, ‘as manya 
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of a poor man. These judges Colonel Napier removed: their 
removal was approved by the Lord High Commissioner. But 
this was in itself no punishment ; and the weakness of Sir Fre- 
derick Adam prevented his ever taking any further steps 
against persons stigmatised as guilty of so eross acrime. ‘The 
removed judges defied the government ; and, after remaining in 
perfect impunity for some years, were the chicf instigators of 
the insurrection in Cefalonia. In all the instances. Colonel 
Napier tells us, in which he exerted himself to expose and 
punish injustice, and to give the poor the protection of the law 
against the rich, he was thwarted by Sir Fred. Adam. And the 
result, he informs us, was, that all his efforts proved unavailing ; 
and that, after all the labours of Maitland and himself, the 
abuses, against which they had struggled, were eventually re- 
established as firmly as before. 

From a person of the calibre of Sir Frederick Adam, we may 
expect blunders at least as great in the delicate operations of 
finance, as in other departments of legislation. A’ sample of 
his political economy 1s afforded, by the circumstance of his 
having selected corn as a subject of taxation. ‘To attempt to 
raise a revenue from the food of the people, without even the 
pretext of protection to a home agricultural interest, is’ the 
grossest and most hazardous of follies. 

Krom this displeasing: picture of mismanagement on the part 
of the governor, we turn with pleasure to Colonel Napier’s ac- 
count of his own policy in Cefalonia. — However we may hope 
that his indignation against Sir Frederick Adam may, in some 
instances, have led him to exaggerate his errors, we need not 
fear to be deceived by his partiality in his own favour. The 
description of the objects which he had in view, the means by 
which he sought to attain them, and the principles on which he 
proceeded, are such as no incompetent or unenlightened man 
would affect. "Che description of his own zeal for the benefit of 
the Cefalonians, and of his activity to promote if, is given in 
language which ean emanate only from a person actuated by 
the highest impulses of duty. At first sight it would almost 
appear as if he were acknowledging having exhibited too great 
an activity, and having interfered in matters which are better 
without the interposition of government. Nothing seems to 
have escaped his care. His great object was to break the 
power of the nobility, and to elevate the peasantry by causing 
their rights to be respected. He appears also to have hada 
Vigilant eye to every detail of the administration of the govern- 
ment: to have been careful of the observance of economy, and 
eager to premote the adoption of every improvement which 
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might conduce to the comfort of the inhabitants, or rendep 
their industry productive. He gives the details of the various 
measures which he took to promote the agriculture of the 
island—particularly of an attempt to colonize it with a body of 
Maltese, which appears to have been defeated by the inter. 
ference of Sir Frederick Adam. — By procuring the removal of 
many impolitic restrictions, he greatly promoted the prosperity 
of the commerce of the island. In a time of famine, he contrived 
and organized a plan for — for the subsistence of the 
people, which appears judicious, and is reported to have been 
successful. He deseribes the measures which he took for the 
improvement of the public property, large tracts of which had 
been fora long time wholly neglected, ‘The details of all the 
public works which he carried through are given at considerable 
length: prisons constructed on sound principles, spacious and 
convenient: market-places, suitable courts of justice, a quay to 
the principal harbour, were among the works which were exe- 
port under his superimtendence—on a seale which, considering 
the size and means of the island, we may call magnificent, and 
at an expense which we must admit to be most moderate. The 
architectural skill of his friend Captain Kennedy, to whose 
assistance he acknowledges his great obligations, is indeed, if 
we may trust the sketches with which this volume is illustrated, 
of the highest order; and his singular economy is an even 
rarer merit. “Pwo handsome light-houses were erected, of 
which one cost 753/., and the other only LI7/. Whether these 
works really were as admirable as Colonel Napier’s description 
would lead us to suppose,--whether his plans for the benefit of 
the island were as successful as he would have us believe, we 
have not the means of positively deciding ; but we have all 
the evidence in his favour which can be given by the exceeding 
correctness of the principles on which he professes to have pro- 
eceded. It is extraordimary that a man, who seems to have 
busied himself with affairs of so varied a nature should judge 
so very soundly on them as Colonel Napier does. Of his 
vreatest works, namely, the roads which he carried, at a small 
expense, through the most mountainous and difficult tracts of 
country, and by which he gave the greatest facilities to the i- 
dustry of the inhabitants, we are convineed, by the unvarying 
evidence of all whom we have heard describe them, that he does 
not give an exaggerated description. Sir Frederick in vain 
tried, by taxing the other islands for the benefit of Corfu, to 
construct roads as extensive and as magnificent throughout 
that island. By this he only succeeded in rendering the con- 
tinuation of the works in Cetalonia impossible ; and Colonel 
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Napier, with much apparent reason, dreads that the ultimate 
effect of this ill-considered rivalry, or petty jealousy, may be, not 
merely the prevention of any further undertakings of the kind. 
but the speedy destruction of all that had hitherto been 
effected. 

Though continually thwarted by the interference whieh the 
Lord High Commissioner, acting under the ill advice of the 
persons by whom he was surrounded, was constantly inter 
posine,, Colonel Napier, nevertheless, continued on good terms 
with him while he remained as Resident in Cefalonia: and 
when he parted from him, in E830, on a temporary absence, for 


the purpose of vomne to Mneland, received every assurance of 


esteem and regard. During this absence, which was oceasioned 
by Mrs. Napier's ill-health, he received the unexpected intelli- 
gence that discontent had arisen in Cefalonia, and that Sir 
Frederick Adam, in a public address to the inhabitants, had 
attributed them to his misvovernment. Soon after this he was 
dismissed from the Government of Cefalonia. On Sir Frederick 
Adam’s arrival in England, in September, IS3t, Colonel Napier 
called on him to speeify the charges which he had hinted against 
him in his speech at Cefalonia. Sir Frederick Adam refused 
any explanation; and Colonel Napier then appealed to Lord 
Goderich, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Lord Goderich—after endeavouring to put the matter off, and 
trying to eet Colonel Napier to agree to a COMPFoMIse, accept 
the superior residency of Aante, and Say nothing more of his 


dispute with Sir) Frederick Adam. at last declared himself 


between the two—cealled on Sir Frederick 
Adam for a statement, which Was supplied, and received an 
answer from Colonel Napier. Soon after, Sir Krederick Adam 
was appointed to the government of Madras: and thenceforth 
Colonel] Napier heard nothing more respecting either the 
charges which Sir Frederick had brought awainst him, or those 
Which he had ur@ed in reply against Sir Krederick for his 
behaviour towards himselfi An Inquiry appears to have been 
instituted by Lord Goderich: at least. both parties were ealled 
on for their defenee: whether ICP followed or not cannot 
he determined. ‘The statement of each party is before the 
public. "The party that, on the face of these statements, is 
apparently in the wrong, has powerful interest, and is  pro- 
moted: the party apparently injured obtains no redress. 

On the face of his own statement, Sir Frederick Adam appears 
to have behaved with great rashness and great injustice. During 
the whole period of Colonel Napier's being a resident of Cefa- 
lonia, he seems to have approved of his proceedings, and to 
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have parted from him with marks of esteem, and expressions of 
a wish for his speedy return. He then appears to have listened, 
in his absence, to seeret accusers—to have publicly reprobated 
his conduct when he had no opportunity of defending himself, 
and loaded him with the accusation of having caused an insur- 
rection by his misconduct. Sir Frederick's statement to Lord 
Goderich bears out none of these charges. It appears, from 
his own account, that the discontents had an obvious and ae- 
knowledged ground in the supposition, on the part of the 
islanders, of a project of interferme with their religion; and 
that the trumpery complaints against Colonel Napier did not 
afford a plausible pretext for a general discontent. He ap- 
pears, on his own showing, to have acted with singular harsh- 
ness and injustice, in inflicting a public stigma on an officer 
with whom he has little fault to find, and whose alleged errors, 
he acknowledged, * were infinitely overbalanced by the good he 
had done.’ 

Lord Goderich’s conduct appears to have been a fine sample 
of the mode in which the colonies are governed by weak 
men. Colonel Napier acknowledges the kindness of his man- 
ners, While he describes the unfairness of his conduct. Lord 
Goderich appears to be one of those men who do acts of in- 
justice with great politeness. Though he talked boldly of 
taking upon himself the painful duty of arbitrating between 
Sir Frederick Adam and Colonel Napier, the idea of dispensing 
equal justice, and inflicting punishment on the wrong-doer, 
seems never to have crossed his mind. Tle endeavoured to 
soothe Colonel Napier into submission, and compromise his 
complaints by promotion. After an inadequate inquiry, he got 
rid of the affair: the person apparently in the wrong was pro- 
moted, if not by his desire, at least without his opposition : and 
the complaints of the sufferer were passed over in utter silence. 

Such is the appearance of this affair on Colonel Napiers 
statement. We know that implicit credence is not to be given 
to the accounts of a complaining party; but we know that it is 
of importance that complaints such as these should not be 
treated as unimportant. If Sir Frederick Adam and the 
Colomal Government have allowed such complaints against 
them to remain for two years unanswered, they must be con- 
tent to find them generally believed as unanswerable. If Sit 
Frederick Adam's friends have taken any way of meeting. the 
accusation, itis by one which admits his guilt: for we cannot 
help suspecting, from the difficulty which we experienced in 
getting a copy of Colonel Napier’s work, that they have been 
endeavouring to stifle the complaint by buying up the book. 
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Colonel Napier’s account of the treatment which he ex- 
pected, contrasted with that which he has experienced, is very 
touching. He concludes his statement to Lord Goderich, in 
reply to Sir Frederick Adam’s charges, in these words :— 

‘1 had laboured for years to exalt the name of my country among a 
foreign people, and to make that people happy under the protection of 
the King of England. [I came away, bearing with me the often-ex- 
pressed respect of that people, the approbation of my superior oitlicers, 
and, above all, the consciousness that I deserved hoth—yet do LT find 
myself unexpectedly attacked, and, nearly two years after my de- 
parture, obliged to justify my conduct against that very superior oilicer, 
who, while I was present, and able to defend myself, publicly approved 
of all that T had done.’—pp. 44-4, 445. 

His administration seems fully vindicated by the state of the 
islands during his government, and that which was exhibited 
on his removal. During the eight years of his residency, Cefa- 
lonia enjoyed perfect tranquillity : almost immediately after his 
departure, serious disturbances commenced, and have continued 
ever since. Cefalonia, from being the most tranquil and con- 
tented of the islands, is now become, as has been  signifi- 
cantly said, ‘the drefand of the Tonian Islands.’ Indeed, the 
state of all the Septinsular Republic appears most unsatisfactory. 
Lord Nugent has been recalled, it is said, on account of the 
dissatisfaction caused by his conduct in the government. — It is 
possible that he may be the butt of the faction, who constantly 
resist and cry out against every attempt to introduce a system 
of justice and order into the islands ; but from the accounts that 
have reached this country, there appears too much reason to 
fear that his Lordship’s government has, in truth, increased the 
discontent of the lonian Islands, and given just cause of com- 
plaint. 

Such, indeed, has been the mismanagement of these islands, 
that it has become a question of considerable importance, 
whether it would not be better, both for this country and for 
the lonian Islands, that our connexion with them should be 
entirely dissolved. We have read with great interest the 
arguments adduced by Colonel! Napicr against their abandon- 
ment, and we must say that they appear unanswerable. Could 


the Ionian Islands he governed without any expense to this 
country, there can be no doubt that the possession of them, as far 
as it might serve to facilitate an intcrcourse with the East, and 
to enable us to protect our trade in the Levant, would, though 
perhaps of no very great advantage, produce at least as much 
benefit as we might be well content to accept, had we nothing 
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to pay for it. On the other hand, could the government bp 
rendered less expensive to the imhabitants themselves, and a 
little more care taken to provide them with compectent go. 
vernors, there seems little doubt that thew wishes and yeal 
interests would be best promoted by our continuing to retain 
the government for a considerable period. “Phat the largest 
and most respectable portion of the inhabitants wish ultimately 
to be united under the same government with the continental 
Greeks, is admitted by Colonel Napier: but he adds that 
those who most ardently desire the junction would wish to see 
if postponed until the establisyment of a firmer government in 
( ' reece. 

A junction, in the present state of the two countries, would. 
they think. throw on the wealthy islands a portion of the ex- 
penses of the comparatively poor continent; and they dread 
lest advantage should be taken of their submissive and orderly 
habits, to make their inhabitants supply any deficiencies in the 
revenue which might be occasioned by the refusal of the turbu 
lent chiefs of Greece to pas their contingents. "There can be 
no doubt that to a people in the state of the Tontan Islanders, 
the influence ofa powerful and civilized nation lke Great Bri- 
tain must be advantageous, W the Colonial government be 
managed with common honesty and discretion. ‘Phe interests of 
civilization and humanity seem to demand our retention of the 
lonian Islands, if our management of them can be tproved, 
and all expense to ourselves avoided. And if we can govern 
those islands without expense, the possession of them, though 
not, perhaps, so advantageous as Colonel Napier would repre 
sent it, would at least do us no harm. 

Colonel Napier asserts, and takes great pains to prove that 
the lonian Islands might be governed without any cost to this 
country, and with much less cost to themselves. We think he 
fully proves lis assertion. And the account which he gives of 
the waste that has hitherto gone on in the expenditure of these 
islands, and the details whieh he gives of the retrenchments 
Which might be effected, give a deep insight into the scandalous 
abuses of our colonial system. 

The annual revenue of the lonian Islands amounts, according 
to Colonel Napier, to L1Q.000/ "This is raised on a population 
of [0.000 persons: and amounts. therefore, to nearly Llys. $d. 
per head. For a country so poor, this appears a very heavy 
degree of taxation: and Colonel! Napier says, that it ts found 
to be most oppressive, The whole of this revenue was eX 
pended by Sir Frederick Adam. who, in addition, spent 130,007. 
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which was left in the treasury by Sir Thomas Maitland, havi ing 
been saved out of a much smaller revenue in seven years. In 
addition this country had to pay, during the period of Sir Fre. 
derick Adam’s government, about LI 3. O00/. per annum for the 
troops kept in “the islands, besides the immense expense of 
transporting them thither. ‘This charge had probably been as 
rreat in Maitland’s time. It appears by a return laid before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, which sat last Ses- 
sion, to enquire into the military expenditure of the colonies, 
that the expense to this country of our military establishment 
in the Ionian Islands amounted, in the year L832, to about 
103.0001. The British force in the islands amounted in that 
year to 3000 men; and that is the present amount. 
~ Colonel Napier, proceeding on the principle, that a long- 
established colony must bem: ade to pay the expenses of its own 
government, proceeds to show that the Lonian Islands might be 
coverncd without any expense to this country: that the “whole 
of this 103.0007. per annum might be saved: that the islands 
might be made to support their military as well as their civil 
esti ablishme nts; and that, after paying all charges, the revenue 
might be reduced by 00,0001. a year. He hewn that Maitland 
provided for all charges, except the payment of the British 
military force, with no more than 87,2400 a-year. He asserts 
that this was too much by about 22,0000. ; that 25.0001. ought 
to suffice for the whole militar y expe adituse of the islands; and 
that, consequently, 90,000. per annum would be sufficient to 
de fray the whole necessary expe ‘nditure of the government. 

Colonel Napicr points out several items in the civil establish- 
ment, in which great reductions might be made. ‘Thus, he 
proposes that amend of 5000L., the ood High Commissioner 
should have 20001 a-year ; a salary, which, considering the size 
and means of the petty republic, and the che “ApNess of living, 
appears amply sufficient. He also proposes to abolish or 
greatly curtail the salaries of the regent, senators, legislators, 
and other native functionaries. But, without entering into the 


items, we take at once the most striking view which he gives of 


the practic ability of retrenchment. He tells us, that he, as re- 
sident, offered to reduce the annual expenses of the civil go- 
vernment of Cefalonia to LOQ0O/, As Cefalonia is much larger, 
more populous, and, from its local character, more difficult to 
govern, than the other islands, and as two of them (Ithaca and 
Paxo) are merely dependencies on the larger islands, and ought 
to have no se parate government, he infers that 65.0001. a year 
would suttice for the civil government of all the seven islands. 
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The whole machinery of the general government he would 
abolish as utterly useless, and as most unjust to all the islands, 
except the one in which it is kept up. 

With respect to the military expenditure, we give our 
author's own words :— 


‘1 think IT have now only to show that 25,0002. is enough for the mili. 
tary expenditure. The population of the islands beng well-disposed, | 
will maintain that, in time of profound peace, one thousand soldiers jg 
a sufficient garrison. Hf these thousand men are’ English soldiers, 
twenty-five thousand pounds will not cover the expense, but this sum 
will pay, feed, and clothe, a thousand Greek soldiers. [Lf it is objected 
that though a Greek force would be cheap, circumstances may prevent 
sucha foree beme safe, | can only answer that a long acquaintance with 
the Greeks has given me confidence in them if they are’ properly ma- 
naved. TE should not be the least afraid to undertake the government of 
Cetalonia, without any force but the Greek constables that are now 
there (about thirty in number, [E think). In saying that the island 
could be governed without any other foree than the constables, | heg 
to be understood to mean also, without a general government, like that 
of Sir Frederick Adam’s, to be reheved from which | should have 
considered at any time a security equal to a remforcement of five 
hundred bayonets. But if a Greek force 1s disapproved of, then form 
the garrison of Maltese, whose country, habits, and religion, separate 
them from the islanders, if that is to be desired; in short, there is a 
choice of nations ; for my own part [ prefer the Greeks to all others except 
the British, whose costliness alone makes them objectionable. If Tam 
told that a thousand men are not enough for the garrison of the islands, 
fcan only answer that it is a matter of opnion, and T have offered 
mine, backed up by thirty-eight years’? military service, about twelve of 
which LE was inspector of Tonian militia, and eight: years resident (or 
heutenant-governor) of Cefalonia: however, to those who will not allow 
me to be a judge, | have two remarks to make: the first: is, that there 
may be a large surplus revenue as 1 have stated ; apply that to increase 
the military force, which you insist and which | deny to be necessary: 
secondly, if you still say that is not enough, T answer, try it, and if it 
dues not prove sufficient, England can only give up the islands at last.’ 

pp. 32, 33, 

Colonel Napier was examined before the Committee on the 
Military Expenditure of the Colonies, and in spite of severe 
cross - examination, stuck manfully to this estimate of the 
ammount of men necessary for the peace establishment. of the 
lonian Islands, and of the kind of troops of which it might 
sately be composed, witha view to economy. From the perusal 
of the evidence, it is obvious that the answerer had greatly the 
advantage of the questioner. He confined himself to his asser- 
tion respecting a period of profound peace. He inaintained 
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that a thousand troops, and those even Greek or Maltese, would 
suffice to give the requisite aid to the police, to guard the forti- 
fieations and public works, and to defend them against any in- 
surrectionary attack made by the inhabitants, if “Gacontented. 
When asked whether sue +h a number would garrison them 
against a systematic attack from a regular force, he answers, 
that ten or fifteen thousand soldiers would be nece ssary. When 
asked what number could defend the fortresses against a coup 
de main, he rephes, that that must depend entirely on the 
forces with which the coup de main is made. But he always 
returns to his assertion, that for a time of profound peace a 
thousand are quite sufficient: and he shows that there is not 
the slightest probability of a force requiring greater means of 
defence being brought against the isk inds, without ample 
notice, and the op portunity of bringing adequate reinforce- 
ments from Malta or England. He | points out the immense 
advantages for defence, which our naval superiority places in 
our hands, stipulating always, that his thousand men shall have 
the support of a man-of-war. 

The idea which was uppermost in his examiner's mind is very 
obvious. He is always contemplating the possibility of asudden 
attack being made by some great power in time of profound 
peace; and thinks that the garrison, if not sufficient to sustain 
aregular siege, ought always to be capable of repelling such an 
attack. The probability, or even possibility of such an attack 
being suddenly made seems never to enter into the consideration 
of the eentlemen, who propose to garrison our colonies with a 
view to guard against the attacks of chimerical cnemics under 
inconceivable circumstances. It is under the influence of such 
fancies that the military establishments of our colonies seem to 
ea been formed, by those who talk of its being desirable 

» keep them always in an efficient state of defence. Our 


wot are protected against such attacks by the laws of 


nations, the respect for national honour, the dread of the ul- 
terior consequences of unjust aggression, our comm: and of the 
seas, and the terror of our arms. ‘These are the real safe- 
guards of our possessions. 
efficient defences have ventured to squander the public money 
on military establishments sufficient to protect every spot of 
our dominions against every conceivable ene my. Our own 
island is indeed most shame fully neglected if suc h principles are 
correct. The county of Cornwall, for instance, within twenty- 
four hours’ sail of the two ereat naval arsenals of France, 1s 
defended generally by rather Tess than forty soldiers ; and there 
can be no doubt that Louis Philippe might very probably, were 
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he minded to try, fit out an expedition which should obtain 
possession of the whole district in question. We imagine, even 
if inclined to violate national faith, and incur the risks of war, 
he might be deterred from this idea by the fear of his prepara. 
tions being discovered, and by the certainty, if he did thus ob. 
tain possession of a corner of the county, of being very soon 
turned out of it again. We do not see why these considerations 
should not occur with equal force to Russia, Austria, Naples, or 
Otho, meditatmg the seizure of Corfu ; and why in peace Corfi 
may not be considered as safe as Cornwall. 

Colonel Napier gives an admirable exposure of the manner 
in which [60,000/. have been wasted on the fortifications of 
Corfu, which were so strong before our acquiring them, that, 
with full possession of the sea, we never thought of attacking 
the * saat in them. | 

On the whole, Colonel Napier’s economical suggestions are 
very valuable. We must close our account of them with ex. 
tracting a proposal which we think perfectly reasonable, but 
which would excite alarm and contempt among our colonial 
functionaries : 

* Perhaps no better rule could be established for appomting governors, 
than removing all those who do not make the colomes they govern pay 
each its own expenses. If a rule of this kind were established, we 
should have very few men in gold coats, and our colonies would become 
sources of national power and riches ; for it is impossible to dispute the 
fact, that (land and labour beimg the sources of wealth) where men can 
live, they can pay for their own government ; and, consequently, need 
not demand pecuniary assistanee from another country. Where there 
is adrain upon the mother country, there must be something wrong, 
except in the case of first settlements : there, men cannot, for some time, 
draw food from the soil; in such cases assistance must be rendered, and 
the only question is, how far these colonies are worth the purchase 
money.’—p. 154. 

Some of the scattered remarks in this work. on various miscel- 
laneous subjects, are very well worth attention. Tis exposure 
of the exceeding imbecility of the monster Ali Pacha may be 
read with protit by those who have been deceived by some 
exaggerated account of his barbarian abilities. "There is a re- 
mark on absenteeism, in p. 2909, which is a forcible exposition of 
the real evils of that practice. But we cannot resist the pleasure 
of extracting one passage in favour of the ballot. of which 
Colonel Napier is a strenuous supporter, and which he blames 
Maitland for abolishing. "The humility with which the gallant 
soldier confesses his cowardice may be studied with profit by 
those magnanimous civilians, who, in the enjoyment of luxury 
and independence, preach heroism to empty bellies, and spurn 
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the baseness of those who would seek protection in order to do 
their duty :— 

‘It is really amusing to hear men talk of its being “ un-English and 
cowardly”? to vote by ballot. Why do the members of the United 
Service Club, and all other clubs, vote by ballot, if it is so vile? Are 
our generals and our admirals so “ un-Eaglish/?? Do they, the chivalry 
of England, and history records none more brilliant, fear saying openly, 
“7 vote against that gentleman's admisston’”? Are they to be so “ un- 
English,” and to adopt the ballot as a protection from this slight incon- 
venience to politeness ; while a poor man, whose total ruin would attend 
the same speech at the hustings, is to be called a coward if he shrink 
from what would starve his children? — Formerly we were told, * of’ hvo 
evils choose the least? The doctrine now is altered: “of two evils 
choose the greatest.” Starve your children rather than give your vote 
against your polities. Break the law of nature, rather than disoblige a 
man of adverse polities. Destroy your family immediately for fear the 
Habeas Corpus Act should be suspended a hundred years hence ; this 
is “being English” in the opinion of those who breakfast, dine, and 
sup plenteously : Stoics in theory, and Sybarites in practice. When the 
Duke of Wellmeton chased Massena from Portugal, | was three days 
without food, the first day was anything but agreeable ; the second con- 
yinced me of the close alliance that there is between honour and an oven ; 


and on the third day T would, for a biscuit, haye voted for the Duke of 


Newcastle himself! If any Tory can prove to me that my not voting 
for him at the next election will be followed by the untoward feel L had 
in my stomach in the Estrella mountaims, | will give him a plumper, 
against the best reformer in England. Really one cannot reason, se- 
riously, on such a subject; and it ts ungracious in the editor of the 
Mornme Chronicle to abuse the eleetors of North Essex, who may be 
considered as the staunchest opponents of open voting. While other 
men argued on the necessity of the ballot, they, by overthrowmg Mr. 
Western, went direct to the proof ! *—pp. 358, 359. 

From the extracts we have given, the reader must have ae- 
quired some notion of the rambling, quaint, but humorous and 
lorcible style in which this work is written. We understand 
that many gentlemanly men regret exceedingly that Colonel 
Napier should ever have written such a book, and think his 
publishing it a piece of very bad taste. We cannot comeide in 
such a judgment. Colonel Napier hada tale of public mis- 
conduct to unfold, which he was right in making public; he had 
complaints to utter, to which he was justified in giving voice. 
If he has deluded himself and the public by an imaginary or 


arttully false statement of grievances, he will suffer the penalty of 


public exposure; if his assertions are true and moderate,—and 
they have every internal evidence of both characteristics,—he 
deserves praise and redress. Nor can we blame him for adopt- 
ing a style which is evidently natural, and very forcible; and 
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which, while it diverts the reader, must occasion peculiar annoy. 
ance toa person of the pompous character which he attributes 
to his opponent. 

It is to the honour of Mr. Spring Rice, that while Colonial 
Sceretary he acknowledged and rewarded Colonel Napier’s 
merits. Without any personal interest, and with no very great 
similarity of political feelings, Colonel Napier, at the request of 
several of the intended settlers, applied for the government of 
the new colony of South Austraha. After a lone discussion 
with him on the subject of the colony, Mr. Spring Rice gave 
him the appointment. ‘To that, as to every other projceted 
nprovement, the accession of the ‘Tortes. to power opposed 
obstacles; and we regret to) find that disagreements have 
subsequently taken place, which have prevented Colonel 
Napier’s being intrusted with this task. (-), 





Arr. IL. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev, George Crabbe ; with his Let- 
fers and Journals, and his Life, by his Son. 8 vols, 
London, INS. Murray. 

) TEVER be discouraged ’ (wrote Sir Walter Scott to Mr. 
Crabbe, in IS13) * from the constant use of your charming 

talent. “Phe opinions of reviewers are really too contradictory 

to found any thing upon them, whether they are favourable or 
otherwise, for it ts usually their principal object to display the 
abilities of the writers of the eritieal lucubrations themselves. 

Your *"Pales ” are universally admired here. 1 go but. little 

out, but the few judges, whose opinions TP have been aceus- 

tomed to look ap to, are unanimous*. With such a decision 
before our eyes, we confess that we undertake our present task 
ima state of fecline very far removed from that pleasurable 
anticipation of judicial power and mental display, which is apt 
to rise in the bosom of younger, or more hardened erities than 
ourselves. Were the love of display our object, the present 
subject would have been far from our thoughts. Crabbe's 
works have been examined so frequently by the best contem- 
porary eritics, that even the most independent judge must he 
under a strong apprehension that many unavoidable cone) 
denees between his views and the critiques already before the 
public will he readily set down as plagiarisins, We may add 
that, though the advantages which the works of the late Mr. 
Crabbe presented to their critics, when those works appeared, 


—— ee —_ 





* Crabbe’s Life, p, 210. 
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one by one, for the first time ,were great and obvious,—a col- oe Bh 
lection of all those works, when that part of the public who feel hay Peony 
an interest in them has become quite familar with them, ala 
would be a kind of publication from which we should almost é 
instinctively turn away, if we wished to indulge either indolence i 
or vanity, or both. It is no easy task, indced, to re-examine, 
with critical attention, seven closely- “printed volumes of any 
kind of poetry, much less of poetry which is far from numbering 
variety of style umong its attrac tions. It is still more diffie sult 
so to class the obse vations made in the course of that reading 
as to give them both unity and comprehensiveness. — In spite, 
however, of all these difficulties, the hope that, among our | 
readers, there might be not a few to whom a brief account of bh 
so remarkable a man as Crabbe will be acceptable, and some | 
critical observations on his poetry not quite unwelcome, has in- 
duced us to undertake a task, in the execution of which, whatever 
other faults we may fear, we fecl assured of not falling under - 
the condemnation of the eminent man whose words stand at the i 
beginning of this article. 

The first volume of this taste fully printed collection contains 
the life of the poet Crabbe, written by his son. "The often- 
repeated observation, that the lives of liter: ary men are deficient 
inevents of any interest, is not quite applic ‘able in the present 
ease. "The hard struggle with poverty, on the issue of which 
depended Crabbe’s lot in life—whe ther he was to employ his 
bodily strength in the service of his father, as a warehouseman 
of the meanest description, or to rise into undying celebrity, 
and become ‘the first of living poets, when Byron himself 
could attest Crabbe’s right to that intellectual rank—such a 
struggle is one which will stir the bosom of every Englishman, 
who, for ages to come, shall be able to feel for the intellectu: il 
glories of his country. 

Crabbe was born at Aldborough, Suffolk, in 1754. Tis 
father, to use the language of the biog: apher, his —— 
‘appears to have been very early in life the keeper of 
parochial school, in the pore ‘h of the church of Orford. is i Is 
described as a man of + strong and vigorous’ talents, with ‘an 
extraordinary faculty’ for arithmetic val calculation; who, after 
having been schoolmaster and parish-clerk, in a small village, 
became se 4tled at Aldborough as collector of the salt-duties, or 
salt-master. This man had m: iny of the moral features of the 
Savage race, which his son, our poet, has describe das inha- 
biting the village where he himself grew up. Crabbe, in some 
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his father’s passions. ‘This melancholy impression was cop- 
nected with the loss of a sister: 
©For then first met and moved my early fears, 

A father’s terrors and a mother’s tears. 

‘Though greater anguish | have since endured, 

Some heal’d in part, some never to be cured : 

Yet was there something in that first-born ill 

So new, so strange, that memory feels it still.’ 

The object of this early terror seems to have been less fierce 
and passionate in his younger days. He used to read to his 
family passages from Milton and Young, which probably were 
the originally exciting cause of Crabbe’s poetical taste; but 
infomperance in drinkine (as we infer from his grandson's 
properly softened expressions) roused the evil pissions which 
caused the misery of his mild wife, and our peculiarly sensitive 
wet. , 

Crabbe received very little assistance from education: yet 
his eratitude to the village dame who taught him to read, 
and from whom he experienced a Kindness and encouragement 
which his naturally tender and sensitive heart seems to have 
sadly longed for and missed in childhood, has been recorded 
in lines which must perpetuate the memory of ‘that humble 
teacher. 

‘Tf ought of mine have gained the public ear ; 
If Reroanp deigns these humble Tales to hear ; 
If eritics pardon what my friends approved ;° 
Can | mine ancient widow pass unmoved ° 
Shall TP not think what pains the matron took, 
When first | trembled o'er the vilded book ? 
Hlow she, all patient, both at eve and morn, 
Her needle pomted at the guardian horn ; 
\ned how she sooth'd me, when, with study sacl, 
l labour’d on to reach the tinal zad ? 
Shall T not crateful still the dame survey, 
And ask the Muse the poet’s debt to pay ‘ing 

Crabbe's taste for verse appeared at an early period. His 
father took ina periodical work, called + Martin's Philosophical 
Magazines which contained, at the end of each number, @ 
sheet of soecasional poetry. "The salt-master irreverently cut 
out these sheets when he sent his magazines to be bound up 
at the end of the year: and the * Poet's Corner’ became the 
property of George, who read its contents until he had most of 
them by heart. "Phe boy ere long tried to imitate the pieces 
Which he thus studied: and one of which, he used to say. pat 


The Borou ri; Letter xviii, 
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ticularly struck his childish fancy by this terrible concluding 
couplet— | 
‘The boat went down in flames of fire, 
Which made the people all admire.’ * 


This taste for reading, and a proportionate awkwardness as 
4 sailor, made the salt-master Socios that ‘his son George 
must be a fool.” "Po this unfavourable impression we probably 
owe the existence of Crabbe as a poet, Had he been, in 
bodily qualifications, a boy after his father’s own heart, what- 
ever seeds of mental power might have been in him, there was 
not the remotest chance of their cultivation. But since the 
bookish hoy held out no prospect whatever to his father’s low 
and vulgar ambition, he was forced to turn an unwilling eye 
towards something like a learned profession. Crabbe was 
sent to a miserable school, as a preparation for placing him = as 
apprentice to a country surgeon. Here he acquired a scanty 
knowledge of Latin, which he seems to have improved in after 
life. We are inclined, however, to doubt, in spite of his fre- 
quent Latin mottos, whether he ever mastered that language 
sufficiently to enjoy the reading of the Roman poets. ‘The 
eround of this doubt is the total absence of a classical taste 
in Crabbe’s compositions. "The beauties of his poetry do not 
exhibit a single trace of those models, and seem now and then 
to approach them only by chance: his peculiar defects would 
not have sprung up in a mind which had been under the in- 
fluence of the ancient classical school. 

Crabbe was, from his earliest youth, endowed with a talent 
lor that minute, penctrating, and accurate observation, which, 
combined with deep, though not ardent feeling, irrevocably 
decided the character of his poetry. For the grand and sub- 
lime beauties of nature he seems to have had no capacity ; 
the ocean alone appears at times to have awakened in his soul 
some perception of grandeur sf’ but that perception was always 
transient and feeble.  Crabbe’s biographer very truly observes 
that. thoueh his father had resided in some of the finest parts 
of England, he never described them, nor took any great plea- 


, Life, p. 15. - 7 
1 See, for instance, one of his most successful attempts at elevation, on that, his 
favourite object of visible Nature: ‘ Borough, letter ix.— 
‘Then may the poorest with the wealthy look 
On Ocean, glorious page of Nature's book! 
May see its varying views in every hour— 
All softness now, then rising with all power, 
As sleeping to invite, or threatning to devour.’ 
we the poet's effort is too laborious to last. He attempts to draw largely and boldly ; 
ut he fails, aud flies to individuality. 
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sure in them. That in his poems there are some beautiful 
pictures of visible nature, any one who has read them must ye. 
collect with intense ple asure: but it must also be acknowle ‘deed 
that it was not the picturesque that struck the lnacination of 
the poet in aps eases. For visible beauty he seems to haye 
had no taste; or, to speak more correctly, to Beauty, as such, 
he seems to Be. heen indifferent. Neither Music nor P ainting 
had any attractions for him. Sentiment alone possessed his 
soul. Any object which by association could be made t 
take the colouring and tone of human passions and fee rant 
any part of nature which the poet could make reflect the moral 
sentiments of man (and there was, indeed, scarce ly an i. to 
which Crabbe could not impart amoral life), seized and 
vaded = whole mind—and thus identified with it, wh 
poetical, in his peculiar and inunitable manner. But even this 
talent was not of sudden growth. The tendency to that parti- 
cular kind of observation appeared in Crabbe at an carly age, 
but the power to convey tts results im verse was acquired hy a 
very long and persevering practice. Tle seems to have written 
much which he judic iously condemned to the flames. Nothing 
but long practice could have given him that facility of ve rsifica- 
tion which, combined with his wonderful talent for minute, yet 
animated deseription, is the most alluring and characteristic 
feature of his poetry. 

With such a decided taste for versification, it could not be 
expected that Crabbe would make much progress in the me- 
dical studies, which his father’s poverty obliged hin to under- 
take under the greatest disadvantages. "The surgeon's appren- 
tice was often e mplove “Lin the drudgery of a farm, to which his 
master paid as much, or more atte ntion than to his patients. 
The youth, who some years after was to become the friend of 
the first ornaments of Enelish literature and socie ‘ty, Was now 
the bedfellow of a ploughboy, in the service of a country apo- 
theeary. The was, however, delivered from. this degrading 
up prenticeship, and put under the care of a practitioner who 
seems to have been more competent to impart instruction. 
Crabbe, however, seems to have alw: ays remained under a ¢on- 
sclousness of his incompetency to act asa surgeon, In any case 
of danger and dite ulty. This consciousness made him uv- 
happy when, some years after, he 1 began to practise in his 
native village; and, as might be expected, he was soon 
obliged to retreat before his more confident and better i 
structed rivals in the medical profession. For a time, he had 
to submit to earn his subsistence by assisting his father, as 4 
common porter. Urged at length by despair, “he took the reso- 
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lution of trying his fortune in London, as a literary adve nturer, 
with only three pounds 1 in his pocket. The distress to which 
he was reduced in the capital is almost too melancholy a sub- 
ject for description. After several fruitless atte mpts to obtain 
some money from the booksellers by the sale of his poetry, and 
after enduring SUCCESSIVE Tre pulse s from Lord North, Lord Shel- 
hurne, and Lord Thurlow, Crabbe thought of applying to Mr, 
Burke, who was then at the height of his fame and political 
influence. 

Whoever takes a strong interest in our common hum: anity, 
especially as, ¢ *xalted by genius and virtue, it is frequently seen 
struggling with adversity—whoe ver is capable of that inde- 
seribable exultation, which arises from the view of any virtuous 
and gifted individual, rescued, in a happy moment, from the 
culf of misery in which he was about irrecoverably to sink, should 
read the fourth chapter of Crabbe's Life, by his son. As for 
ourselves, we confess that we are so divided between interest 
for our poct, at the eritical moment which decided his fate in 
life, and love and admiration for the noble mind which saved 
him from imminent destruction, that we scareely know to which 
of the two feclings we ought to attribute the principal share in 
the delight we experic meed i in reading that passage. Crabbe, 
threatened with a prison for debt, conceived the idea of ad- 
dressing to Mr. Burke a statement of his own circumstances, 
and a copy of his poems, Phe Library, «Phe Village, and 
some minor compositions. — While expecting the result, his 
agitation was such, that he passed the meght preceding the day 
when he was to call for an answer w: alkine up and dows W est- 
minster Bridge. But (we quote the words of Mr. Crabbe, the 
biographer) his father 


‘went into Mr. Burke’s room, a poor young adventurer, spurned by the 
—. and rejected by the publishers—his last shilling eone, and all 
but his last hope with it; he came out virtually secure of nlenont all the 
good fortune that, hy successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot—his 
genius ac knowledged ‘by one whose verdict could not be questioned—his 
character and manners appreciated and approved by a noble and capa- 
clous heart, whose benevolence knew no limits but its power—that of a 
gant in intellect, who was in feeling an unsophisticated child—a bright 


ex: cain of the ies allinity between superlative talents, and the warmth 
of the generous affe ctions,’ 


And here let us be allowed to moralize a little on what we 
ronceive to have been the most important circumstance in the 
production of the affecting result which, as long as Crabbe’s 
Poems shall be read, must vive delight to every good heart. 


Mr. Burke condescended to see the needy adventurer, of whose 
VOL. I. NO. HL. Y 
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genius he had received some proofs in writing. To an interview 
vranted by a man who, on the plea of overwhelming public 
business, might well have sent the petitioner away with a 
message conveyed by his valet, and by means of a few pounds 
might have satisfied himself that he had fulfilled every demand 
of benevolence—+to such an interview it was that Crabbe owed 
his well-merited happiness, and the benefactor himself the 
highest and purest pleasure of his brilliant life. Burke could 
not interchange many sentences with the simple-hearted and 
honest young man who had addressed him by letter, without 
being fully convinced that nothing which might be done in his 
favour would be above his natural claims to sympathy and sup. 
port. Had those from whom Crabbe met with a peremptory 
rejection sacrificed a few moments to a personal examination of 
the moral stamp which is almost always perceived in the first 
address ofa stranger, they would have escaped the blame which 
is now inseparably attached to their selfish indolence. "To the 
eredit of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, it must be stated that when, 
in consequence of Burke's generous patronage of Crabbe, he 
became acquainted with the man whom he had neglected to 
rescue from the brink of utter despair, his first care was to 
atone for that fault. Our poet having now very wisely turned 
his thouehts towards the Church—the shortest, and, with sueh 
patrons, the easiest way to rise out of the low rank of life in 
Which he was born and edueated—Lord Thurlow not only 
engaged to give him preferment as soon as he should obtain 
orders, but in the most delicate manner presented him with 
one hundred pounds, as the means of an outfit. Dr. Yonge, 
then Bishop of Norwich, ordained him, and Dr. Moore, the con- 
femporary Archbishop of Canterbury, eave him the degree of 
ID.B.. which seems to have been required to hold some livings 
in the oilt of the Chaneellor. which fell vacant soon alter. 
Those who may take a particular interest in the subsequent 
events of our poet's life, will learn them with pleasure from the 
narrative which occupies the first volume of the collection before 
us. Our main concern is not with that piece of biography. It 
has no peculiar merit ; but it is also free from gross defects. A 
sketch, however, ofsuch aw riter as Crabbe. provided if he correct 
In point of flets. is of ereat value to the critic of his works 
Crabbe's poetry is peculiarly a reflection of the poet's own 
mind: if is. to an unusual devree, stamped with the indivi- 
duality of the writer. whose character is its best commentars 
het us try to form an accurate notion of that mental character, 
as connected with the works which we intend to judge. 7 
The works of Crabbe do not contain a single proof of his 
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possessing strong intellectual powers. Hlad he been born with 
any one particle of that energetic principle of mental ac tivity 
which always attends first-rate talents, he could not have allowed 
a long life, abounding 1 in leisure, to leave no stronger proots of 
industry and intellectual exertion than the poems before us. 
As to his ‘Sermons, which are announced for publication*, we 
take upon oUurse ‘Ives to predict that they will not in the least 
add to the author’s re puti ition; for it is the peculiar misfortune 
of that sort of composition that, with very rare exceptions, they 


venerally form an article per con. to the intellectual merits of 


their authors. Now, it is evident to us, that had it not been 
for the idle amusement which, m= his earliest’ years, Crabbe 
found in versification, and the facility he obtaine ‘dof rende ring 
his usual thoughts in rhyme, his aversion to the mean and ser- 

vile occupations to whie l he was originally brought ap, and the 
consequent want of more liberal means of subsistence, would 
not. by themselves, have been sufficient to raise him above 
mediocrity in any other direction. Circumstances combined 
most wonde rfully to chicit the only mental power he Possesse “ 
ina remarkable de ‘oree. Phat ti alent consisted in the observa- 
tion of human character, as exhibited in the every-day concerns 
of life, espec itlly among the uneducated and poorer classes of 
soclety. For the successfal ay) plic ation of that talent in writing, 

it was absolutely newessary that it should be exhibite - m verse. 
Crabbe could not have been a eood novelist, even if he had 
taken up the ve ry sane subjects which are the ca work of 
his poems. He evidently wanted invention, and could not sup- 

ply the fictitious CVE nts whic h were neEeessary to connect his 
pictures into an interesting narrative. All he could do, when 
his talents had been matured by time and experience, was to 
collect a series of such pic tures, by means of a evencral intro- 
duction, into a kind of Decameron. Such is the arrangement 
of the «Tales of the Hall’ We had, indeed, entertained this 
view for a lone time, when the Life of Crabbe supplied us with 
avery inte resting confirmation. It is a fact, that our poet wrote 
three novels: and it was fortunate for him that his wife, unas- 
sisted by any such theory as that which would have led us to 
condemn them unread, pe reeived the very fault’ which we 
should have antic ipated. The passage 
those novels 7 is recorded may afford some curious spec ‘ulation to 
many of our readers. 


* But anoug other prose writings ot the same pe riod (be tween 1792 
The 


announcement of Crabbe’s Sermons having again caught our eye, we sus- 

: pect that the publication must have already taken place. But we do not feel in- 

s ined either to read them or retract our prediction, We know too much about ser- 
‘S to tear the chances.of our be ‘ing mistaken. 
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and 1804), some were of a class which, perhaps, few have ever sys. 
pected Mr. Crabbe of meddling with, though it be one in which so many 
of his poetical contemporaries have earned high distinction, During one 
or two of his winters in Suffolk, he gave most of his evening hours to th, 
writing of novels, and he brought not less than three such works to g 
conclusion. The first was entitled * The Widow Grey ;” but L recollec: 
nothing of it, except that the principal character was a benevolent hy. 
morist, a Dr. Allison. The next was called “ Reginald Glenshaw; or 
the Man who commanded Success ;” a portrait of an assuming, over. 
bearing, ambitious mind, rendered interesting by some generous Virtues, 
and gradually wearing down into idiotism. Lt cannot help thinking that 
this Glenshaw was drawn with a very extraordinary power; but the 
story was not well managed in the details. I forget the title of his 
third novel; but f clearly remember that it opened with a description 
of a wretched room, similar to some that are presented in his puetry, 
and that, on my mother’s telling him frankly, that she thought the effect 
very uiferior to that of the corresponding pieces in verse, he paused in 
his reading, ani after Some reflection said, _ Your remark Is just.” The 
result was a leisurely examination of all these manuscript novels, aud 
another of those grand imeremations which, at an earlier period, had 
been sport to lis children.’ —p. 167, 

We give Mrs. Crabbe credit for her natural taste and judg- 
ment; but reserve the explanation of what she instinctivel) 
perceived, for a connected view of her husband's poctical cha- 
racter. 

Nor was our poct’s love of his own art sufficiently strong to 
lead him imto constant exertion. 

* Give poets claret, they Crow idle soon*,’ 
must have been written under the mspiration of Crabbe's own 
expericnee. ‘Pwo-and-twenty years elapsed between the pub- 
lication of the compositions which obtained case, comlort, and 
crowing wealth to their distressed author, and that of the 
‘Parish Registers Tle thus passed the most vigorous por- 
tion of his life—from the thirty-first to the fifty-second year— 
without a single eflort worthy of the promise of his carly poems 
But was he. in the meantime, feeding his mind with the know- 
ledge which had been so seantily dealt) to him in his original 
education? Was he wrapt up in the pursuit of philosophical 
truth, either in the external, or in the internal and spiritual 
world? ‘There is not the least ground for that supposition. 
The only branch of science to which he seems to have paid ha- 
bitual attention was botany. He also amused himself with 
entomology and geology ; but it is clear that these studies were 
superficially pursued. With botany, as a classification and no- 
menelature, he became so well acquainted as to have written: 
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treatise upon it. ‘The manuscript was however condemned to 
the flames, by the advice of one of the Cambridge luminaries 
of that period, who was shocked to see that the treatise was 
written in the vulgar tongue. very thing, indeed, which we 
know of Crabbe convinces us that the world would not have 
enjove «leven the fruits of his muse, if he had not origin: ly been 
— rately goaded into exertion, and subseque ntly stimulated 
by ap plause and a sense of duty to the public. C rabbe took up 
his pen, after a very long interval of indolence, not from the 
internal impulse of a teeming genius, but from the creditable 
desire of showing his ga ratitude, which ‘mixed,’ as he c Xpresses 
himself, ‘with other motives, operated with considerable 
force... acting as a stimulus to exertions naturally tardy, 
and to ¢ xpe ctations e asily checked*. 
Of one important duty to the public our poet does not ap- 


ear to us to have been aware—the duty of qui alifying himself 


thonongly as an instructor on points which dee ‘ply concern the 
welfare of society. A man endowed by nature with the power 
of arming his thoughts with the charms of poe try or cloquence 
has a great moral responsibility upon him. Such aman should 

spare himse If no pains in the acquisition of sound knowle ‘dge— 
the all- import. int recle sapere, without which he will only echo 
the most mischievous vulgar errors back to the deluded vulgar, 
of all kinds, from whom he has received them. Crabbe was 
naturally a satirist. That he clearly perceived his natural ten- 
dency to censure appears by his own confession— 

* Besides, a muse like mine, to satire prone, 
Would fail in themes where there is praise alone.’ 

Yet it is a low conception of the proper duty of the satirical 
muse, to suppose it fulfilled when the poct hh: as dealt out sar- 
casm, or revelled in the mere exposure of what ts odious or 
ridiculous. The satirical poet should, at all times, be a pro- 
found moralist, in order to avoid being taken for a dissatisfied 
and envious railer: but in the present state of ¢ ivilized society, 
hoone can bea <a moralist—nay, no moralist, whether he 
teaches from the pulpit o r his closet, whether he employs verse 
or prose to convey his lessons, can avoid doing mischief—antless 
he has made the structure of socie ty the subject of a serious 
and patient study. Such is, indeed, the influence of the social 
progress, that Crabbe himself was led, without any deliberate 
plan, to paint vice and mise ry, not as arising from inherent in- 
dividual character, but as the usual (if not the natura!) growth 
ofcertain situations in socie ty. ‘To us it appears e ‘vident, that 
the greatest part of C rabhe S poet: ‘y isa bitter invective against 
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the effects of social institutions on the great mass of the poorer 
classes. We finda very great analogy between the impressions 
which society habitually produced in the mind of Crabbe. and 
in the still more powerful one of Mandeville. "The great differ. 
ence between them is, that Mandeville reheved himself from 
the painful impression of the great mass of evil which he found 
inseparably joined with a certain degree of social prosperity, by 
plausibly, though most fallaciously representing it to himself as 
an essential instrument, if not the cause, of that prosperity itself’: 
while Crabbe dwelt upon it with intellectual apathy. He cer- 
tainly pitied the sufferers; for he was a man of a tender and com. 
passionate heart: but, though constantly employed in dissecting 
misery, till he made it too horrible for contemplation, he seems 
to have looked upon it with the same settled composure with 
which he dwells on the views of disgusting filth to which he is 
provokingly anxious to lead his readers*. 

‘To perceive the total absence of clear and definite moral 
notions (we use the word moral in its most comprehensive 
sense) in which Crabbe wrote the large collection of his versi- 
lied moral pretures, we have only to examine ‘The Borough — 
a composition in which he took to pieces a complete limb of the 
ereat social body. We do not here speak of the poetical heau- 
fies or defects of that or any other of his works: we are exa- 
mining the qualifications of his mind as a public moralist. 
‘The Borough is evidently among his poems that in which he 
seoms to have poured out whatever his mind contained in the 
shape of weneralized knowledee. But look at the pieture of 
the cleetion. It is impossible not to perceive that the poet 
treated the subject only for the sake of venting his disgust, and 
revenging the annoyances and mortifications which elections 
had caused him. Had he nothing higher to aim at? We do 
not demand leetures on the theory of political representation 
from the poet: but we should certainly value him. infinitely 
more, if he had known how to blend his satire with Impressions 
more favourable to freedom. to the hope of future improvement 
in the most Unportant functions of society, and to that strength- 
ening of the really charitable and brotherly feelings towards the 
classes which he caricatures, the necessity of which, for the pur- 
pose of stopping a most dangerous and disorganizing ferment. 
had for many years been evident at the time when the * Borough 
was written. The } et himself had sOMe CONSCIOUSNESS of the 


a. tN. wilt tion more of se ‘nes so sordid know ?’ 

rye a | Perun ; okt . : ‘ ind 
l us | KaIc Tous (put Stion comes atter an elaborate description of * putrify ing masses, 
Xe, &c.: and the reason, as we {ftleSss from another passage, must be, that 


‘The gayest palace has its sinks and sewers. — Zhe Borough. 
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questionable tendency of his satire, and seems to have wished to 
correct it. But he contents himself with the following coldest 
of all cold + Morals: 
© But this admitted ; be it still agreed 

These ill effects from noble cause proceed ; 

Though hke some vile excrescences they be, 

The tree they spring from is a sacred tree, 

And its true produc e, strength and liberty. 

Yet if we could the attendant ills suppress ; 

If we could make the sum of mischief less ; 

If we could warm and angry men persuade 

No more man’s common comforts to invade ; 

And that old ease and harmony reseat 

In all our meetings, so in joy to meet ; 

Much would of glory to the muse ensue, 

And our good vicar would have less to do.’ 


But we fear that the muse and the vicar (whom we take to be 
identical with the poet) were of one mind upon this and similar 
The muse could easily draw up a de ‘seription, and 
the viear fill up a sermon with striking pictures of misery and 
vice; and both concluded with a hearty good wish that things 
were otherwise; but, having thus sufficiently attended to the 
decencies of their respective offices, composed themselves with 
the thought, that thing's were in a very bad state, but could not 
he expected to be better. If any one among the multitudes 
who have read Crabbe’s poems, just culling here and there the 
beauties which spring as it were spontane ‘ously from his neither 
powerful nor cultivated mind, should think this judgment harsh 
and unmerited, we request them to examine his poems 3 again, 
considering him in the light of a moralist, and a Christian di- 
vine, who 1S still more % «cic 3 V profession, brew, indeed, 
ean we conceive to be more passionate admirers of Crabbe's 


peculiar beauties than ourselves; but we confess that his de- 
fects 


subj ee {s. 


especially such moral defects as we are pointing to— pro- 
voke us to real anger. We suffer more particularly under that 
fecling, when, at the end of some heart- rending story, he dis- 
charges the moral part of his duty with some cold distich, like 


that at the end of the picture of Cynthia. one of the COMpAany of 


the strolling players deseribed in Letter XI. of «The Borough. 
Having harrowed the soul of the reader witha picture of most 
pe rfect wretchedness, he concludes (we re ally do not know whie- 
ther warning or sneering) in the following flat couplet 
*Yeventle C yithias of the shop, t take heed 
What dreams ye cherish, aud what books ye read.’ 
That this cold resignation to the existence of sufte ring, quite 
disproportionate to the faults from which it is shown generally 
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to originate, was a settled habit of mind in our poct, might be 
proved by many more instances, amounting toa large collection, 
of the same appalling pictures, closed with an official advice to 
people, desiring them to be wood. Who that has read the 
‘Parish Register’ can forget the picture of Phoebe Dawson? 
Carcless of everything except transient amusement must, how- 
ever, the reader be, who has not felt quite chilled by these lines 
at the close of it: 
‘Then fly temptation, youth ; resist, refrain ! 
Nor let me preach for ever and im vain!’ 

We sincerely respect the memory of the good and benevolent 
Crabbe; but it requires some effort to believe that he hada 
higher opinion of mankind than Mandeville himself, whose book. 
we have little doubt, must have been frequently in his hands*. 

We hope to be excused for dwelling on a subject which 
might appear out of the province of criticism. But we are per- 
suaded that the period is nearly gone by, during which either 
poets or critics have been considered as dealers in words. The 
great concern of social man, his progress as a rational and 
moral being, must now be the final end of every work of litera- 
ture and art. This object must be more or less prominent, 
according to the nature and circumstances of each particular 
work ; but no performance whatever will obtain a permanent 
hold on the public mind, unless it can contribute to the great 
object in question. It happens, however, that though our poet 
decidedly wished to promote moral good, he totally mistook the 
means. It is therefore necessary to expose his error, lest the 
power of pleasing, which he so remarkably possessed, should 
mislead others in the employment of similar talents. 








* The striking similarities in the minds of Mandeville and Crabbe are to us an 
object of no small interest. The manner of painting in both writers is strikingly 
similar. Let any one compare the description of the fizhting-cock (* Parish Register,’ 
Part 1.) and that of the ox in the slaughter-house (‘ Fable of the Bees,’ Remark P.) 
This similarity was alluded to in general terms in the Edinburgh Review. We could 
match several other pictures of both writers, if the search were worth the trouble. But 
in support of the conjecture which we have expressed, we refer our readers to the 
following sketches of Mandeville: * Picture of the Soldier,” Remark R.; * Married 
Women's Arts,’ Remark T.; ‘The Lazy Porter,” Remark V.; ‘ The Shopman, 4 
Search into the Nature of Society,’ at the end of Vol. 1. 

| Ou the important points which he made the principal theme of his poems—the 
vices, the miseries of the poor, their causes, and their remedies—he evidently knew 
little, and that little was wrong. We especially refer those who have bestowed an 
enlichtened attention upon these subjects to the Letter xviii. of ‘The Borough,’ on 
THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS, It is true, that when that letter was written, the 
abundant hight which has been lately thrown upon that subject had scarcely begun 
to dawn, The poct assures us, in a note, that he was ‘aware of the great difficulty of 
acquiring just notions on the maintenance and management of this class of our fellow- 

and he wished to forbear expressing any opini non that question. In spite, 
however, of this consciousness of his iynorance, and this general determination, he 


enters mto along tirade against workhouses—the great corrective of the enormous 
evils of pauper administration, 


sStibiects 7 
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Crabbe was not without a theory on the subject of his own 
etry; but unfortunately (that theory being totally wrong) 
li only partially-tr ained mind natur: ally erew more she 
nately attached to it, in proportion as his success with the 
public surpassed his most sanguine expectations. Like all 
men of one insulated talent, and little knowledge, he became 
opinionativ e,and impatient of contradiction. This fact, recorded 
by his biographer,* appears evident in his answer } to the judi- 
clous remonstrances in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly Re- 
views. In an article of the latter, attributed to Gilford, there 
are some striking observations addressed to Crabbe, on the 
necessity of proposing models refined and elevated by the 
combined powers of reason and fancy, when a novelist or a poet 
‘aims at improving the understanding or touching the heart.’ 
‘Elevating the mind and i improving the heart’ would, it seems to 
us, be more correct expressions. But Crabbe’s theory, accord- 
ing to his practice, and his positive declarations, was, that the 
proper means to make men better than they are, is to familiarize 
them with the most appalling views of the moral and physical 
evils to which they are exposed. It is, indeed, not improbable 
that this pernicious error was only a reflection of that widely- 
spread theological notion, which proposes a conviction of the 
most abject and helpless degradation of man, as the only 
effectual method of raising him to such perfection as 1s attain- 
able by him. In theory Crabbe did not, it is true, carry this 
notion so far as to desire a total exclusion of good from the 
characters he wished to present. His plan was to mix good with 
bad qualities :— 
‘Let us a mortal as he was behold, 
And see the dross adhering to the gold ; 
When we the errors of the virtuous state, 
Then erring men their worth may emulate.’ 

Why should men be induced to ‘emulate’ what is virtuous, 
and reject what is vicious, when thev see both not only blended, 
as if they were the growth of one and the same princ iple, but 
virtue itself represented, in a great degree, as a modification of 
What is vicious ? 

‘View then this picture of a noble mind, 
Let him be wise, magnanimous, and kind ; 
What was the wisdom 2? Was it not the frown 
That keeps all question, all inquiry down ? 
His words were powerful and decisive all, 
But his slow reasons came for no man’s call.’ 


* Voli. p. 236. 


7 See Preface to “Tale s. The theory is also more than once given in verse, Sve 


the one ginning of Letter XX. in *T he Boron gh.’ 
‘The Borough, 
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The picture of Sir Denys Brand, of which the above lines 
are a fragment, is one of the many instances which we could 
present of the misdirected moral aim of our poet. The public 
virtues of that striking character are so perversely shaded by 
the defects to which the poet gives a decided prominence, that 
the effect is, not to make him an object of emulation, but the 
very reverse. Most portraits of that kind, it must be confessed, 
are drawn by Crabbe under the influence of a satirical tep- 
dency, not at all in conformity with his general good-nature. 
‘To us he evidently appears, not ‘to state the errors of the vir- 
tuous, that ‘erring men may emulate their worth, but because, 
from some natural defect of moral perception, or rather from a 
general incapacity to take delight in anything great, he was 
constantly led into the practice of reducing every object to di- 
mensions suited to his microscopic mental eye. ‘The only way 
of presenting errors and faults, with advantage to those whom 
we wish to instruct, is to demonstrate how easily those faults 
might have been separated from the virtues which they injured 
and lowered—to show those evils, not as a kind of necessary 
and mysterious growth, much less as the manure which helped 
to bring up the better sort of produce; but as accidental im- 
pediments thrown in the way of virtue, by false notions and 
mischievous institutions. Thus it is that men will be encou- 
raged to weed their own souls from similar evils, and to assist 
in the removal of the many political and religious delusions 
which now pervert some of the best and highest qualities of our 
species, 

Most of the pictures of virtue (and some are exquisitely beau- 
tiful) which are found in Crabbe’s works are totally deficient 
in astimulating power. He presents you his best characters as 
mere individual facts: they seem to have been produced in the 
infinite series of chances—as fortunate combinations, which 
appear among us, nobody knows how, ‘few and far between. 
His moral system is made up of lurid meteors: the mild stars 
which twinkle here and there belong to an wiknown world, of 
which it is difficult to tell how it came in contact with that 
where the poet lived. We remember but one exception to this, 
in his noble picture of Isaac Ashford. But in drawing that 
picture, he abjured his erroneous theory; for he has presented 
us with a true. ie. a nof unnatural picture (a picture within 
the truth of ideal nature)—which is in itself perfect.* Un- 
happy the man who can read that description without fecling 
his heart warmed with the love of mankind, and cheered with 
the hope of their gradual improvement. Would a mixture of 


— —— 











* See‘ Parish Register,’ part iii. 
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dross in that character have improved its moral and poctical 
effect, and added encouragement to virtuous aspirations? Let 
any one contrast with this the horrid picture in the Intreduction 
to the same poem, which begins— 

‘Here in cabal, a disputatious crew,’ &c.* 


and ask himself what possible good can come of it. It is a 
pervading error of our poet, that, wrapt up in the gratification 
of drawing minute copies of every object that falls in his way, 
he seems never to have considered to whom he was addressing 
his poetry. Are these hideous descriptions intended to improve 
the poor? Crabbe’s poems can never reach them ; and it they 
did. they would be received as an insult. Crabbe wrote for the 
higher classes of society; and these alone take delight in his 
works. Why? On that principle of security, of which the 
well-known illustration, Suave, mart magno turbantibus e@equora 
ventis, will remind most of our readers. In Crabbe’s pictures, 
the rich enjoy both a sense of exemption from the horrible evils 
which rage among the poor, and the pleasure of curiosity grati- 
fied, without the pain and trouble of a disgusting experience. 
This knowledge might indeed have been conveyed so as to 
raise an interest for the sufferers, and engage, if not the ser- 
vices, at least the good wishes, of the readers, in favour of the 
victims of vice and misery. But the poet could not impart 
feelings which he had not. ‘The personal sufferings of Crabbe’s 
early years arose too directly from the moral degradation of 
the class in which he was born; and however inclined to give 
them relief, he seems to have been incurably prejudiced against 
them. Men of that description had been the tyrants and 
oppressors of his youth, and he could not eradicate from his 
heart a something like resentment against the class. There is 
bitterness and sneering, and coarse jocularity—the vestiyia 
ruris, the remnants of habits acquired in his childhood and 
early youth—in the pictures which he draws of the wretchedness 
and misery of the poorer classes. ‘The Borough’ abounds in 
examples of what we are stating. We are bound to declare 
that Crabbe’s jocularity offends us more by the absence of sym- 
pathy with real cases of deep misery which it betrays, than by 
the vulgarity of which it reminds us. 
‘The insolvent griffin struck his wings sublime ; 
Forth from the palace walk’d the ejected queen, 
And show’d to frowning fate a look serene ; 
Gay, spite of time, though poor, yet well attired, 
- Kind without love, and vain if not admired.’ 
he guilty sufferer (how much less guilty than others whom 


* Vol. ii. p. 149. 
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the poet does not visit with this kind of raillery, we will not 
examine) had been known to the poet; but she belonged toa 
class for which he had lost all sympathy. Mr. Crabbe, by his 
early experience and extraordinary good fortune in life, had 
been made more an aristocrat at heart than those on whom for. 
tune smiles in their cradles. What we most regret in this case 
is, that instead of his being, as it might be supposed, a link 
between the class he left and that to which he rose—instead of 
bespeaking interest and sympathy for the great mass of the 
people whom he described, he inspires disgust and contempt 
for them into the minds of those who know them only through 
his pictures _— 
‘See! yonder badgeman, with a glowing face, 

A meteor shining in this sober place ; 

Vast sums were paid, and many years were past, 

Ire gems so rich around their radiance cast !'* 

It is painful indeed to find so much bad taste, and what is 
worse, so much low feeling breaking out, and that not unfre- 
quently, where the most enchanting talent is displayed. 

Before we pass to another subject. we wish to remark that, 
among the remnants of early vulgar habits, there appears, 
though not frequently, a fondness for allusions and jokes of a 
still worse kind. Who could imagine, for imstance, that, in 
one of the unfortunate works left for posthumous publication, 
there should be found one of the most unpardonable instances 
of the impropriety to which we allude? Tlow could it be con- 
ceived, that, in one of the * New Tales, Madam Johnson, the 
housekeeper of a great show-place in the country, should be 
introduced cross-questioning a simple rustic lad about the 
history of the Hebrew Joseph, which she was showing to 
him im a picture? We would not mention this error, could 
we attribute it to the evident deeay of judgment which the 
‘New ‘Tales’ exhibit throughout. But we have always objected 
to the pictures of most of Mr. Crabbe’s coquettes, whether of the 
lower or of the higher classes ; and sansdiaiiie his faults parti- 
cularly infectious, we think it our duty not to allow them to 
escape unnoticed. 

Our poet's fundamental error in regard to the Good (good in 
the abstract) is perfectly analogous to that which misguided 
him in respect to the Beautiful. As he imagined that virtue, 
without a strong mixture of evil, would fail to possess the 
attraction of truth; so he conceived that beauty derived 
reality and charms from blemishes. Of the theory of poetry, 
itis clear that he had a very imperfect notion, and entertained 


* The two last quotations are from * The Borough,’ 
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even the vulgar error, that fiction is the great characteristic of 
the poct. In the interpretation he gives to that philosophical 
as well as poctical definition of the poet’s talent, which is 
contained in the conclusion of the well-known passage of 
Shakspeare, 

‘The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,’ 
Crabbe, grossly mistaking the meaning, supposes that the 
great poct himself intended exclusively to convey the notion 
of a fairy land, and Imaginary adventures. We will not copy 
the prose passage where this very imperfect, not to say vulgar 
conception is developed. It is found in the Preface to the 
‘Tales, where he shows great anxiety to vindicate to himself 
the name of poet. The whole of that Preface, which is in fact 
avery erroncous essay on poetry, may be reduced to this paltry 


view,—that since the artist ‘who takes an accurate likeness of 


individuals, or a faithful representation of scenery,” though he 
may not rank so high in the public estimation, ‘is nevertheless 
a painter, and his accuracy is so far from diminishing his repu- 
tation, that it procures for him both fame and emolument ;’ it 
would be unjust to determine, ‘that the credit and reputation 
of those verses which strongly and faithfully delineate % Sat 
and manners should be lessened in the opinion of the public 
by the very accuracy which gives value and distinction to the 
production of the pencil. * TLow perfectly incapable of a true 
conception of art that man must have been, who, having fre- 
quently passed whole mornings with Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
his study, could miss the poetry of his portraits? Yet Crabbe 
did not perceive that the likenesses produced by that great 
artist did 

each individual; but that ‘his imagination bodied forth’ a 
more perfect form, which those features failed more or less to 
reach, but which they certainly resembled. 

Fortunately for us, as Cicero said of those philosophers 
who, in spite of systems which directly tended to vice, were led 
fo virtue by the excellence of their nature— victi bonitate na- 
ture’—so Crabbe, conquered by his exquisite feeling of cha- 
racter, became a great poet in direct opposition to his poetical 
theory, 

We have already protested against the vulgar notion, which 
makes poetry exclusively consist in fiction. Nor are we more 
ready to acquiesce in the notion that the poet must be moved 
by an internal agitation, of the nature of enthusiasm. Such 
metaphors are too stale for serious use, and are admissible only 
ma school-boy’s theme. It is true that there was a period 
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when the poet and the prophet were identical. At that period, 
men of natural genius, moved by a spontaneous impulse to ex- 
press the strong impressions they received from the objects of 
visible nature, from the reflections of those objects moditied by 
their own fancy, and from the workings of their young, unso- 
phisticated, and vigorous affections, might well conceive them- 
selves, and might be conceived by others, as inspired by a power 
superior to man. In all ages of the world, spontaneous internal 
activity may be properly called inspiration. But the spontane- 
ous activity of the soul disappears, in proportion as knowledge 
acquires definiteness, by means of experience and. reflection. 
The whole mind of man is subject to this law, and no part of if 
so much as the faculties employed in poetry. ‘To attempt arti- 
ficial inspiration is absurd and ridiculous. ‘The poetry of our 
age is, and must continue to be, the work of reflection. How 
then, it will be asked, are we to distinguish poetry from prose? 
Shall we distinguish them only by means of rhyme and metre? 
Our poet Crabbe never could disentangle himself from the dif- 
ficulties of this question. * | have not (he said) ambition of 
so humble a kind as to be satisfied with a concession which re- 
quires nothing in the poet, except his ability for counting syl- 
lables*.” Yet if you asked him what else made him a poet, he 
seems to have known no answer but that he described faith- 
fully “men, manners, and things,” and could engage the atten- 
tion of his readers}. It is true that much more analytical 
heads than that of our poet have frequently shown that they 
could not give a much better answer. What is the source of 
this difficulty 2? “Phe determination to find a specific difference 
where there is none; to draw a definite line of separation at 
some point of a minutely graduated scale, in the parts of which 
no perceptible difference can be found, except by comparing 
very distant portions with each other. What is poetry 2? What 
is prose? We will answer by two other questions. What 1s 
singing? What is speaking? "Those who, endowed with musi- 
eal taste and the habit of observation, are old enough to re- 
member the Italian Bufjos of the old school—those who remem- 
ber Naldi, one of the best specimens of that school—can tell 
with what surprising dexterity and knowledge singing and 
talking were at times blended by him, and bear witness to the 
striking etleet which that mixture produced. But is there no 
difference between singing and speaking? Can we not dis- 
tinguish Pasta’s and Sontag’s bold and wonderful displays of 
* Ubi supra, = 
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the power of definite sounds joined with words, from the twang 
of the parish clerk in his desk? Such is the real state of the 
question about poetry and prose. Let us make it still plainer 
by an instance. We will not seek the example far away; we 
turn a few pages in Crabbe’s Parish Register, and here is the 
example we wanted. ‘The first passage is taken from the affect- 
ing story of Lucy, the purse-proud Miller's daughter. 
‘ Throughout the lanes she glides, at evening’s close, 
And softly lulls her infant to repose ; 
Then sits and gazes, but with viewless look, 
As gilds the moon the rippling of the brook ; 
And sings her vespers, but in voice so low, 
She hears their murmurs as the waters flow : 
And she too murmurs, and begins to find 
The solemn wanderings of a wounded mind : 
Visions of terror, views of woe succeed, 
The mind’s impatience, to the body’s need ; 
By turns to that, by turns to this a prey, 

She knows what reason yields, and dreads what madness may.’ 
This is singing of the sweetest, softest, most melting kind. 
Let us hear the Bufo. 

‘Some harden’d knaves, who roved the country round, 

Had left a babe within the parish-bound. 

First, of the fact they’ [the rural sages] ‘ questioned, “ Was it true ?”? 

The child was brought-——* What then remain’d to do ? 

"Twas dead or living?” This was fairly proved— 

"Twas pinch’d, it roar’d, and every doubt removed.’ 

What shall we call this passage 2? The question is very dif- 
feult. But there beet only taste, regularly formed and 
chastened taste, to have excluded this coarse, vulgar drollery 
from the neighbourhood of unquestionable poetry. 

Nor is it very difficult to show the rational principle, which, 
asin every instance of true taste, lies here concealed in the shape 
of feeling. Poetry and prose are only different applications of 
language, in conformity with two different ends. Language 
employed principally for some necessary or useful purpose, 
and incidentally for gratification, is prose; reverse the two 
conditions and it is poetry. Were the stories which Crabbe 
has given to the world in verse, of sufficient interest to engage 
the reader's curiosity and sympathy, both measure and rhyme 
might have been omitted. But is the charm of these two 
modifications of sound so important, as by itself to produce the 
difference which would exist between Crabbe in prose, and 
Crabbe in verse? Far from it. Measure and rhyme are little 
more than mechanical means of perpetually reminding the 
reader of the end of the writer ; they are what dress is, in many 
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of the functions of public life. The military officer, in his regi- 
mentals, may assume an air which would make him appear 
affected in plain clothes; the judge and the barrister, in their 
wigs and gowns, may use language and tones which would 
be intolerable but for these mementos of their official object. 
These external contrivances may be so arranged as to act as 
ornaments, as now happens with military dresses, or, as in the 
case of law officers, so as to require all the power of habit not 
to excite a sense of the llaaidie. So it is with rhyme and 
measure in regard to language. ‘Their intrinsic power is slight, 
and of an inferior kind; but though they may be used as 
auxiliaries to the power of language, their real importance 
arises from their constantly pointing to the chief a of the 
writer, when that end is gratification. The moment you per- 
ceive that dress, you feel disposed to allow the writer full time 
and liberty in the use of things which would otherwise raise 
impatience. ‘This explains the fact we have mentioned re- 
specting the novels attempted by Crabbe. Writing, as he 
used, by feeling, and without a philosophical knowledge of 
his art, he imagined that the same minute description of 
common, and even disagreeable objects, which he blindly and 
obstinately pursued in verse, would please, or, at all events, 
be races A in prose; but he was surprised to find that the 
ease was quite altered. It would have been well if he had 
been able to understand the reason; for then he would have 
abstained from nearly one-half of his pictures, and thereby left 
the beautiful effect of the other half undisturbed. 

Suppose the description of the peasant’s library, in the intro- 
duction to the * Parish Register*, which extends to fifty-seven 
lines, written in prose, preparatory to a tale. Who could endure 
the tiresome minuteness of sucha description? especially attended 
with such digressions and observations as these— That Bible, 
newly bound, was bought by sixpence weekly saved, and has the 
choicest. prints, engraved by the choicest hands, and choice 
notes by a famous head—-notes, however, which lead rustic 
readers to doubt, and inquire the why and how of things on which 
they once agreed. Here we have the Pilgrim's Progress, by John 
Bunyan: John was honest, and had a rare eenius, but unculti- 
vated: he dabbled in the sacred springs, and drank them 
muddy and debased with things which do not belong to them.’ 
Add a similar account of fortune-telline books, of Philip (Juarll, 
the Wandering Jew, Tom Thumb the Great, and Jack the 
Giant Killer, Would such an introduction be tolerated ? 
limpossible. But let all this be in verse—if the writer has 


— 





* Vol, ii. p. 145, 
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a delicate ear for measure, (and surely no one will deny that 
advantage to Crabbe,)* and has become familiar with the me- 
chanical process of arranging words rhythmically, every couplet 
will amuse us, both by the sound, and the ingenious = )- 
tation of the thought to the space and laws of motion to which 
the poet, confident of his peculiar power, has voluntarily sub- 
mitted. Difficulty gracefully conquered, unless it be excessive, 
and require a great waste of labour, 1s always an object of 
interest. ‘Thus, at every step we are reminded that the writer 
does not so much trust to what he has to tell us, as to the how 
he tells us; that we are not necessarily to expect what will 
deeply engage our sympathy, or gratify our curiosity, but that 
our pleasure will be attended to more in the details than in 
the substance: in a word, that we are called to enjoy a thing 
more intended for ornament than for use. This principle is 
nowhere so clearly exhibited at work, as in the similes or illus- 
trations of the best poets. It is perhaps carried to excess in 
Homer, who, for the sake of ornamental effect, describes every 
part of the illustration, even those which do not illustrate the 
main subject. But let us turn to the happy simile used by 
Pope,t in illustration of the gradually fading vividness of lan- 
guage as it becomes obsolete. ‘The simile would be certainly 
admissible in prose; but no writer of taste and judgment would 
give it in detail. ‘The poet, on the contrary, dwells with ad- 
vantage on every circumstance which can make the illustration 
assume relief as a picture. 
‘Our sons, their fathers’ failing language see, 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 

So when the faithful pencil has design'd 

Some bright idea of the master’s mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his command, 

And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 








* Crabbe’s superiority of ear to Dr. Johnson, appears ina correction which the 
Cyclop of English Literature made in ‘The Village?’ Crabbe had written, 
‘Jn fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 
Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan swains, might sine ; 
But, charin’d by him, or smitten with his views, 
Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muse ?’ 
Johnson substituted the following lines : 
‘On Mincio’s banks, in Casar’s bounteous reign, 
If Tityrus found the golden age again, 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ?’ 

To us, these lines (which were, as a matter of course, inserted in Crabbe’s poem, to 
the exclusion of his own verses) appear like the notes of a Chinese gong, combined 
with the tones of the flute. The last line is perfectly metallic. See vol. ti. p. 74. 

+ Exsay on Criticism, lines 484~—494. 
VOL. I. NO. IL. Z 
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When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live ; 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away !’ 

It is unquestionably true that the poet may combine gratiti- 
cation with instruction; but the latter must give way to the 
former. ‘This is so true, that if a story, for instance, had the 
power to excite that intense curiosity and interest which some 
novels can produce, it could not well be given in verse ; for the 
necessary attention to ornaments of detail, and consequent 
delay in conveying the information for which the reader would 
pant, would produce, not pleasure, but real annoyance. Poetry, 
in fact, isa luxury of language—a mere delicacy of the intel- 
lectual feast; and as such it is rejected when we are hungry. 
We find it, indeed, delightful, when what we chiefly desire is 
pleasure: in that case, it need not be of the most exciting kind 
m order to gratify the taste. But even then (if we are not 
driving the illustration too far) it must be recommended by a 
delicate flavour. ‘There is a great deal of that quality in the 
conclusion of the description of the Peasant’s Library by 
Crabbe :— 

‘There too is he, by wizard-power upheld, 
Jack, by whose arm the giant-brood were quell’d. 
His shoes of swiftness on his feet he placed ; 
Elis coat of darkness on his loins he braced ; 
[lis sword of sharpness in his hand he took, 
And otf the heads of doughty giants stroke. 
Their glaring eves beheld no mortal near ; 
No sound of feet alarm’d the drowsy ear ; 
No English blood their pagan sense could smell, 
But heads dropt headlong, wondering why they fell.’ 

‘T'wo lines, containing one of the happiest touches of Crabbe's 
peculiar genius, produce the most delightful retrospective plea- 
sure, in reading this passage :— 





‘These are the peasant’s joy, when, placed at ease, 
Half his delighted offspring mount his knees.’ 

A burst of benevolent sympathy makes the imagination of the 

reader rush back to what he had almost disdainfully run over: 

and he longs to partake the joys of the group, which the poet 

had deaterously kept out of view till the moment when it was 

sure to refleet light and warmth on the infantine and play ful 
pietures he had been drawing from the cottage. 

Crabbe, without CNCC] tion, would have been the most de- 

hehtful of por ts. had he hot laboured under the erievous error 
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of supposing that correct copies of all things whatever are an 
infallible source of pleasure. A copy. as such, does not please, 
except slightly and transiently, and that only if it exhibit 
cleverness and inge nuity. ‘The copies which well-directed art 
produces are, indeed, sources of a peculiar gratification, when 
they minister to one or other of our mental ae ‘sires, and when 
they bring the benevolent affections into action. "The most 
odious and frightful object, judiciously copied by Art, gives 
pleasure, when ‘the object i is to gratify our desire of knowle: dge, 
and yet spare us the pain of actual experience. "The most 
heart-rending picture of human woe rivets our attention, and 
vives US peculiarly mixed pleasure—more valuable even than 
joy. because it calls forth our benevolent sympathy : it being 
the law of our nature that the benevolent affections shall alw: ays 
be pleasurable. even when misdirected and morally wrong. ‘It 
we extend this view to every modification of sy mpathy—even 
to that which we experience ‘din the joys of the peasant’s chil- 
dren, above described—we shall have become acquainted with 
every source from which copies can derive the power of pleasing. 
But it is a great mistake to suppose that even the most pe rfect 
copy of a vulgar and disgusting object can produce any other 
than a sce ntific eratification to any but a grossly perverted 
taste. ‘The consequences of this error are unfortunately too 
visible in the earlier works of Crabbe. The «'Tales’ and the 
“Tales of the Hall’ are nearly free from such blemishes; but 
they, nevertheless, dwell too frequently and too minutely on 
objects of no interest, only because the poet imagined that 
accuracy of description had ‘charms in itself. 

But, is Crabbe a poet 2 We answer—one placed by Nature 
ina privileged and most distinguished rank. © rabbe is the 
poet of sympathy: the secrets ‘of the heart were revealed to 
him ina degree not much inferior to the revelation which Na- 
ture made to Sh: akspeare, Look at his pictures of character, 
and you forget the provoking perverseness of his systematic 
~~ taste. He well knew where his stre ngth lay, but knowing 

t, he seems, nevertheless, to have indulged the rustic and vul- 


gar pride of placing himself at his case, and taking liberties 
with his re ‘aders :— 





* Of sea or river, of a quay or street, 

The best description must be inc omplete ; : 

But when a happier theme succeeds, and when 

Men are our subjects, and the deeds of men, 

Then may we find the muse in happier style, 

And we may sometimes laugh and sometimes smile*.’ 


a 





“The ‘Borough, ( ‘onelusion of Letter I. 
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To his unfortunate propensity for the broad laugh, and the 
knowing smile, we may certainly attribute all his poetical errors: 
for he could rise to something like the simple and mild sub. 
limity of Homer, when, abjuring his taste for frolic and coarse 
satire, he looked on man witha solemn and reverential feeling, 

* Now to the church behold the mourners come, 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb* ; 
The village children now their games suspend, 
To see the bier that bears their ancient friend ; 
lor he was one in all their idle sport, 
And like a monarch ruled their little court ; 
The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball, 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 
Him now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relies of the parish poor. 
The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the soundt,’ 

We had intended to take leave of our readers, quoting the 
equally beautiful passage of the same poem (:'The Village’), 
which begins— 

* He once was chief in all the rustic trade :’ 
a noble though sad picture, which, like that which we have just 
now inserted, reminds us most powerfully of HLomer. But it is 
too long, and we have already trespassed too much. We 
heartily wish our duty allowed us to leave off at this moment, 
and pass the eighth volume—the collection of Crabbe's unpub- 
lished poems—in silence. ‘The editor had strong misgivings 
about the publication of those poems, and pleads * filial reve- 
rence’ in-excuse. Tle quotes a passage in a letter to him, where 
the author expresses, not so much his positive wish that the 
manuseript should be sent to the press, as his hope that *it may 
be worth something’ to his son. We therefore conceive that 
the legatee was fully at liberty to forego the profit which might 
arise from the sale of an additional volume. At all events, we 
feel certain that he would thus have more effectually fulfilled 
the duties of ‘filial reverence. We are far from wishing to 
attribute any sordid motives to the editor, but we heartily 
lament his mistake. The contents of the eighth volume are 
* There is a touch of satire in this line which disturbs the general effect. 


+ We omit the poet's fling at the clergyman, because it spoils the effect of the pre- 
ceding beautiful lines. The biographer of Crabbe has piously endeavoured to repre 
sent his father as one of the class of pietists called Evangelicals. Crabbe may have 
adopted their notious and feelings; but the tendency of his mind was in an opposite 
duvetion, The comforts and elevation which he owed to the clerical gown must have 
kept that tc udency in check, 
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totally unworthy of Mr. Crabbe. They are duplicates of his 
old poetical pictures, executed with half-palsied hands, and 
faded colours. 
‘So two cold limbs, touch’d by Galvani’s wire, 

Move with new life, and feel awaken’d fire ; 

Quivering awhile their flaccid forms remain, 

Then turn to cold torpidity again*.’ 

Let none who loves the memory of Crabbe’s splendid success 

in early life dwell on the abortive attempts of his decrepit 
muse. W. 





Art. | V. 


The Rationale of Political Representation. By the Author of 
‘Essays on the Formation of Opinions, &e. &e. London, 
I835. Hunter. Svo., pp. 436. 

pas is the work of a writer who, in the difficult art of 

making philosophy popular, has excelled most of his con- 
temporaries; and his present is not inferior to the best of his 
former productions. 

The theoretical grounds of Representative Government, and 
the solutions of the more momentous of its practical problems, 
are laid down by our author, in the spirit which is now nearly 
universal among the more advanced thinkers on the subject, but 
with a felicity of adaptation to the wants of the most numerous 
class of readers, which is peculiarly his own. In addition to this, 
several popular fallacies, of most extensive prevalence, and in- 
lecting the very elements of political speculation, are refuted, 
conclusively and forcibly, and with as much depth of philosophy 
as the purpose required. "The thoughts succeed one another in 
the most lucid order. The style is perspicuity itself. ‘To a prac- 
tised student in abstract speculation, it will appear diffuse ; but 
this, ina book intended for popularity, is far from being a defect. 
To common readers a condensed style is always cramped and 
obscure: they want a manner of writing which shall detain them 
long enough upon each thought to give it time to sink into their 
minds. Our author is not, indeed, entitled to the transcendant 
praise due to those who, like Hobbes or Bacon, employ at 
pleasure either the power of condensation or that of enlarge- 
ment; dwelling on the idea until it has made its way into the 
understanding, and then clenching it by one of those striking 
mages, or of those pregnant and apophthegmatic expressions, 
Which sum up whole paragraphs in a line, and engrave the 
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meaning as with a burning stee ‘lupon the imagination. But jf 
our asian! s style does not come uh to this e xalte cl stand; ard, 
it is easy, flowing, always unaflected, and has the greatest of 
merits, that to which all other excellencies of manner are mere ly 
subsidiary—that of perfectly expressing whatever he has ocea. 
sion to express by it. 

The work consists of an Introduction, and six C hapters ; ‘On 
the proper Object and Province of Government: + On the 
Grounds of Preference for a Representative Government ; 
‘On the Representative Body; + On the Electoral Body; + Op 
Elections; and*On the Introduction of C hanges in Political 
Institutions; with two supplementary essays * On Political 
Equi lity, and * On Rights.’ 

‘This proyramme gives a correct indication of the scope and 
peer of the book. It is rightly termed ‘The Rationale of 
olitical Re ‘prese ntation, not * The Rationale of Government. 
It attempts an outline ofa part only of the philosophy of govern. 
ment, not the whole. ‘The philosophy of government, a most 
extensive and complicated science, would comprise a complete 
view of the influences of political institutions ; not only their 
direct, but what are in general so little attended to, their indi- 
rect and remote influences : how they affect the national cha- 
racter, and all the social relations of a people ; and reciprocally, 
how the state of society, and of the human mind, aids, coun- 
teracts, or modifies the effects of a form of government, and 
promotes or unpairs its stability. Such is not the design of this 
work: and, considered in this comprehensive sense, the science 
itselfis in its infaney.* But the aiviadanes of a representative 
government, and the principles on which it must be con 
structed in order to realise those advantages, form a branch of 
the subject, the theory of which, so far as one branch can be 
considered separately from the rest, may be regarde das nearly 
pertect ; and to the exposition of this. the work before us is 

dedicated. 
It must be admitted also, that this one branch of the inquiry 


The most important contribution which has been made for m: any years to the 
Philosophy of Government, in this extensive sense of the te rm, is the recent work of 
M. Ale ‘xis de Toeque ville, * Dela Démocratic e n Ame rique -* a book, the pub lication 
of which eonstitutes an epoch in the kind of writing to which it belongs. A minute 
an lysis of this admirable work will be vive in our next Number. The Tory writers 
have alre ady, We perceive, att empted to pre ss it into their service, as an attac *k upon 
Democracy: in opposition both to the author's ay ower d opinions, and to his purpose 
expre ssly declared in the work itself, M. de Toe juevi lle’s views are emuinen itly 
favourable to Demoer: icy, though his picture, like every true picture of anything, 
exhibits the shadows as wellasthe b rig chit ; side; and as it keeps back nothing, sup] shies 


materials from which son geri may, as suits the purpose of a writer, be e ither 
attacked or defended, 


id, we may add, better attacked and Aetier defended than " 
could ever have been aren 
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runs parallel, for a conside ‘able distance, to the main trunk. 
The reasons for having a representative government, and the 
reasons for having a government at all, are, to a very consider- 
able extent, identical. ‘The ends or uses of vovernment are 
indeed multifarious, since we may include among them all 
benefits, of whatever kind, to the existence of which govern- 
ment is indispensable ; but the first and most fundamental of 
all, the only one the unportance of which literally amounts to 
necessity, 1s to enable mankind to live in society without op- 
pressing and injuring one another. And the need of a repre- 
sentative government rests upon precisely the same basis. As 
mankind, in a state of society, have need of government, 
because, without it, every strong man would oppress his weaker 
neighbour ; so mankind, in a state of government, have need 
of popular representation, because, without it, those who wielded 
the powers of government would oppress the rest. 

Of this fundamental truth an acute sense is manifested by 
our author. He rests the necessity of a popular government 
upon one primary axiom: ‘That men will, in the majority of 
cases, prefer their own interest to that of others, when the two 
are placed in competition.” (p. 68.) © Whoever denies this, 
denies the principle on which, it 1s most certaim, he him- 
self habitually acts, when the interest at stake happens to 
be his own. It is the principle which all persons, when at 
liberty to follow their inclinations, uniformly observe in the 
guardianship of their own property. ‘They do not appoint an 
agent, with liberty to do as he pleases, and without reserving 
the power of instantaneous dismissal. If they did, they would 
expect that the obligations of his trust would be disregarded, 
when in competition either with the interest of his pocket or 
with that of his ease. 

From this principle,’ says our author, ‘ that men will prefer their 
own interest to that of others, when the two are placed in competition, 
it follows, that the interest of the community at large wall be uniformly 
consulted only when they have the regulation of their own affairs.’ 
But since government cannot be performed by the commu- 
nity en masse ; since ‘it is implied in the very notion of govern- 
ment, that a few are invested with authority over the rest ; 
since, from the nature of the case, the legislative power must be 
lodged in the hands of a few; and as the few possessing it wall 
¢ tempted in a thousand ways to sacrifice the public good to 
their own private interest; there is but one resource :— 

It becomes essentially requisite fo place them in such a position that 
their own interest, and the public good, shall be identified. The 
“imple expedient which meets this is to make the office of legislator 
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de pendent on the will of the people. If his power were irresponsible, 
if it were subject to no direct control, if the improper exercise of it were 
not followed by evil consequences to the possessor, it would be inevitably 
abused; the public good would be neglected, and his own habitually 
pre fe ved: but by the simple expedient of rendering the continuance 
of his power depe ndent on his constituents, his interest ts forced int 
coincidence with theirs. Any sinister advantage which he might derive 
from the power intrusted to him would cease with the loss of the oflice, 
and he would have no inducement to pursue an advantage of that kind, 
if by so doing he unavoidably subjected himself to dismissal. Such js 
the general theory of political representation. An individual, under the 
title of a representative, is delegated by the people to do that which they 
cannot do in their own persons, and he ts determined in his acts to con- 
cull the public good, hy the power Ww hich they retain of dismissing 
him from the office’—p. 71. 

One might have imagined, that if any propositions on public 
affairs dese ‘rved the character of maxims of common sense, these 
did. Views of human affairs more practical and business-like, 
more in accordance with the aden rules of prudence in pri- 
vate life, it would be difficult to find. ‘These doctrines, never- 
theless, or at least the possibility of drawing’ any conclusions 
from them, have met with questioners. That human beings 
will commonly prefer their own interests to those of other 
people, and that the way to secure fidelity toa trust is to make 
the trustee’s interest comcide with his duty, have been classed 
among propositions which are cither not true, or, if true at all, 
only ina sense in which they are insignificant and unmeaning. 
Nor has the assertion been made of these doctrines alone, but 
of all propositions relating to the motives of human actions. 
‘When we pass,’ it has been said, beyond maxims which it ts 
unpossible to deny without a contradiction in terms, and which 
therefore do not enable us to advance a single step in practical 
knowledge, it is not possible to lay down a ‘single oe neral rule 
respecting the motives which influence human actions.’ Such 
was the doctrine maintained in a memorable article in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review, by a writer, all whose ingenuity and bril- 
liancy would not have made his subsequent fortunes what thes 
have been, but for the grateful acceptance which this doctrine 
found in influential quarters. 


Our author has no great difficulty in disposing of this theory: 


* Nothing (says he) can be more extraordinary than an assertion of 
this kind, in an age when, at all events, the nature of moral — 1s 
better understood than formerly, however insignificant may have been our 
progress in the inquiries themse ves. Itise xtraordinary, too, as having 
appeared in a work which is in the habit of favouring its reé vaders with 
articles of distinguished ability on political economy, a science founded 
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on “general rules respecting the motives which influence human 
actions,” and which is, further, in the habit of drawing out long deduc- 
tions from such general rules. Whoever turns over its pages may find 
inferences constantly made from propositions like the following: “ com- 
mercial countries will resort to the cheapest market ;” “ high duties 
on imported articles inevitably cause smuggling ;”” ‘unusually large 
profits in any trade attract capital to it;”” “arise in the price of corn 
forces capital on inferior soils.” 

‘It would almost seem as if the reviewer was not aware that all these 
are general rules respecting the actions of men. ‘To take the last pro- 
position : we might conclude from his own doctrine, that he regarded 
the high price of corn as a physical agent propelling a material sub- 
stance, called capital, upon a sterile field; and had forgotten that the 
proposition is an elliptical expression, under which is couched a law 
respecting human motives, and which virtually asserts, that when men 
become willing to give more money for corn, other men will be willing 
to grow it on land before uncultivated. 

‘Political economy abounds with such laws; the common business 
of lite abounds with them; every trade, every profession, legislation 
itself, abounds with them. Is not the whole system of penal legislation 
founded on the general rule, that if a punishment is denounced against 
any given act, there will be fewer imstances of the commission of that act 
than if no penalty were annexed toit? Can there be a proposition which 
comes more decidedly under the designation of a general rule respecting 
the motives which influence human actions? Can there be a more 
certain law im physics, and can there be one more fertile in practical 
consequences? ‘The very term, efficacy of punishment, is only an 
abridged expression of this law of human nature; it implies a general 
rule respecting the motives which influence human actions, and a rule 
on Which all mankind unhesitatingly and habitually proceed, both in 
national legislation and private management.’—p. 16—18. 

He then shows, by copious examples, what it is strange 
should require to be exemplified in order to be understood— 
that a general proposition may be of the greatest practical 
moment, although not absolutely true without a single excep- 
tion; and that in managing the affairs of great aggregations 
of human beings, we must adapt our rules to the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases, and not to the thousandth extraordi- 
nary case. ‘Tis certain, says Hume (in a remarkable passage 
quoted by our author), ‘that e@eneral principles, however intri- 
cate they may seem, must always, if they are just and sound, 
prevail in the general course of things, though they may fail 
in particular cases; and it is the chief business of philosophers 
to regard the general course of things. I may add, that it 
is also the chief business of politicians, especially in the do- 
mestic government of the state, when the public good, which is 
or ought to be their object, depends on the concurrence of a 
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multitude of causes—not as in foreign politics, upon accidents 
and chances, and the caprices of a few persons.’ 

‘The views of political reasoning here advocated, continues 
our author, ‘might be contirmed by an appeal to some of our 
ablest writers; and among other apt quotations, he adds two 
from Burke, —— Conservatives of all denominations glorify 
as an oracle, because on one great occasion his prejudices 
coincided with theirs, but for whose authority they have not a 
shi — of respect when it tells against their vulgar errors. 


‘ 


Mar’ (says our author) ‘ from regarding deductions from human nature 
as vuin or frivolous, or leading to what are usually honoured by the de- 
signation of wild theories, he considers such deductions as opposed to 
speculative views, and as proceeding on experience. Thus, in his Letter 
to the Sherifls of Bristol, speaking of the plan of pacification pursued 
in 1776, in reference to our colonies, he says, * That plan being built 
on the nature of man, and the circumstances and habits of the two 
countries, and not on any vistonury speculations, perfectly answered 
its end.”? And in his Speech on Economical Reform he tells the House, 
“| propose to economize by principle ; that is, | propose to put affairs 
into that train, which experience points out as the most effectual from 
the nature of things, and from the constitution of the human mind.”? 
-pp. 30, 31. 

If principles of politics cannot be founded, as Burke says, 
‘on the nature of man, on what can they be founded? On 
history? But is there a single fact in history which can be 
interpreted but by means of principles drawn from human 
nature? We will suppose your fact made out : the thing hap- 
pened (we will admit) as you affirm it did; but who shall tell 
what produced it ?—the only question you want answered. On 
this subject our author has some instructive remarks, which we 
regret th: it our limits do not pe rmit us to quote, as well as to 
corroborate by some others which we think necessary to com 
ple te the ani lysis of the subject. It is well worthy to be treated 
In a separate article. 

It may be interesting to collate with our author's refutation 
of the Edinburgh Reviewer, what the writer, who was the prin 
cipal object of the reviewer's attack, has deemed it needful to 

say in his defence. This is to be found in p. 277 to 292 of} 

recent volume, entitled «A Fragment on Mackintosh, where t 
is shown that the necessity of ide mntification of interest between 
the rulers and the ruled, and the probability (amounting prac- 
tically to certainty) that. in so far as that identification Is 
Ine omple te, the rulers will pursue their se parate interest, to the 
detriment of the ruled, has been recognised as the found ution 
of political wisdom by almost all its ereatest masters, ancient 
and modern. Well may the writer exclaim— It is mortifying 
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to find one’ s self under the necessity of vindicating the wisdom 
of ages’ against what he calls ( not too severely ) + pitiful ob- 
iections. 

From this principle, of the necessity of ide ‘ntifying the inte- 
rest of the government with that of the pe ople, most of the 
practic: ‘al maxims of a representative government are corollaries. 
All popular institutions are means towards rende ‘ring the iden- 
tity of interest more complete. We say more complete, because 
(and this it 1s important to remark ) perfectly complete it can 


never be. An approximation is all that is, in the nature of 


things, possible. By pushing to its utmost extent the ac- 
countability of governments to the people, you indeed take 
away from them “the power of prosecuting their own interests at 
the expe nse of the people by foree, but you leave to them the 
whole range and compass of fraud. An attorney is accountable 
to his client, and removable at his client’s pleasure; but we 
should seareely say that his interest is identical with that of his 


client. When the accountability 1s perfect, the interest of 


rulers approximates more and more to identity with that of the 
people, in proportion as the people are more enlightened. 
The identity would be perfect, only if the people were so wise, 
that it should no longer be practic able to employ deceit as an 
instrument of government: a point of advancement only one 
stage below that at which they could do without government 


altogether; at least, without a and penal sanctions, not (of 


course) without guidance, and organized co-operation. 

Identification of interest between the rulers and the ruled, 
being, therefore, in a literal sense, impossible to be realized, 
must not be spoken of as a condition which a government must 
absolutely fulfil; but as an end to be ine essantly aimed at, and 
approximate “to as nearly as circumstances render possible, and 
as Is compatible with the regard due to other e a's For the 
identity of interest, even if it were wholly attainable, not being 
the sole requisite of good government, expediency may require 
that we should sacrifice some portion of it, or (to speak more 
precisely ) content ourselves with a somewhat less approximation 
toit than might possibly be attainable, for the sake of some 
other end. 

The only end, liable occasionally to conflict with that which 
we have been insisting on, and at all comparable to it in im- 
portance—the only other condition esse ntial to good govern- 
ment—is this: "That it be government by a select ‘body, not by 
the people collectively : That political questions be not decided 
by an appeal, either direct or indirect, to the judgment or will 
of an uninstructed mass, whether of ventlemen or of clowns ; 
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but by the deliberately-formed opinions of a comparatively few, 
specially educated for the task. This is an element of good 
eovernment which has existed, in a greater or less degree, in 
some aristocracies, though unhappily not im our own; and has 
heen the cause of whatever reputation for prudent and skilful 
administration those governments have enjoyed. It has seldom 
been found in any aristocracies but those which were avowedly 
such. Aristocracies in the guise of monarchies (such as_ those 
of England and France) have very generally been aristocracies 
of idlers: while the others (such as Rome, Venice, and Holland) 
might partially be considered as aristocracies of experienced 
and laborious men. But of all governments, ancient or modern, 
the one by which this excellence is possessed in the most emi- 
nent degree is the government of Prussia—a most powerfully 
and skilfully organized aristocracy of all the most highly edu- 
cated men in the kingdom. The British government in India 
partakes (with considerable modifications) of the same cha- 
racter. 

Where this principle has been combined with other fortunate 
circumstances, and particularly (as in Prussia) with cireum- 
stances rendering the popularity of the government almost a 
necessary condition of its security, a very considerable degree 
of good government has occasionally been produced, even 
without any express accountability to the people. Such for- 
funate circumstances, however, are seldom to be reckoned upon. 
But though the principle of government by persons specially 
brought up to it will not suflice to produce eood government, 
vood government cannot be had without it; and the grand 
difficulty in polities will for along time be, how best to con- 
ciate the two great clements on which good government 
depends; to combine the greatest amount of the advantage 
derived from the independent judgment of a specially in- 
structed Few, with the greatest degree of the security for rect 
tude of purpose derived trom rendering those Few responsible 
to the Many. 

W hat is necessary, however, to make the two ends perfectly 
reconcilable, is a smaller matter than might at first sight be 
supposed. [tis not necessary that the Many should themselves 
be perfectly wise; it is sufficient, if they be duly sensible of the 
value of superior wisdom. — It is sufficient if they be aware, that 
the majority of political questions turn upon considerations of 
Which they, and all persons not trained for the purpose, must 
necessarily be very imperfect judges; and that their judgment 
must im general be exercised rather upon the characters and 
talents of the } ersons whom they appoint to decide these ques 
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tions for them, than upon the questions themselves. They 
would then select as their representatives those whom the 
general voice of the instructed pointed out as the most in- 
structed; and would retain them, so long as no symptom was 
manifested in their conduct of being under the influence of 
interests or of feelings at variance with the public welfare. ‘This 
implies no greater wisdom in the people than the very ordinary 
wisdom, of knowing what things they are and are not sufficient 
judges of. Ifthe bulk of any nation possess a fair share of this 
wisdom, the argument for universal suffrage, so far as respects 
that people, is irresistible : for, the experience of ages, and 
especially of all great national emergencies, bears out the asser- 
tion, that whenever the multitude are really alive to the neces- 
sity of superior intellect, they rarely fail to distinguish those 
who possess it. 

The opinions which we have been stating are substantially 
those of our author: from whose pages we now proceed to 
exemplify their application. 

From the principle that the interest of the ruling body should 
be as closely as possible identified with that of the people, fol- 
low most of the conclusions respecting the constitution of the 
supreme legislature, which are commonly contended for by the 
thorough reformers. Such are—first, that the utmost possible 
publicity should be given to the proceedings of parliament : 
secondly, that its members should be elected at stated periods : 
thirdly, that these periods should be short; sufliciently so, to 
render the sense of responsibility a perpetual, not an oceasional 
feeling. Our author thinks, with most of the complete re- 
formers, that three years are ‘the longest period consistent 
with a salutary sense of accountableness. —(p. 203.) Fourthly, 
the votes at elections must be so taken, as to express the real 


sentiments of the electors, and not the sentiments merely of 


some person who has the means of bribing or of coercing them. 
Thin, whose Chass ane creat inequalities of fortune, and where 
the majority of all classes but the richest are more or less ina 
dependent condition, requires that the votes be taken in secret. 
All these topics are handled in our author's best manner. We 
shall quote one passage from near the end of the discussion on 
the ballot; and should have extended our quotation, had not 
tho subject been so recently and so fully treated by ourselves. 
After replying to some of the common objections on the ballot, 
our author says— 


‘The great opposition to secret voting does not, however, arise from 
the consideration of its being unmanly or un-English, or leading to in- 
siucerity and deception, but from a deeper source—from a feeling which 
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many who entertain it perhaps would not avow even to themselves 
although others make no scruple of publicly declaring it. The higher 
classes fear to commit the election of legislators to the genuine senti- 
ments of the people. The y have so long exercised a power over the 
community, by means of the brute force of rank and riches applied to 
the hopes and fears of those below them, that they have accustomed 
themselves to regard it as a salutary and even necessary control, [| 
has relieved them too from a great part of the trouble of being intelli- 
vent, active, and virtuous. They have found it much easier to arrive at 
the office of legislator, by throwing away a few thousand pounds for a 
seat, or ejecting a few miserable tenants as a terror to the rest, than by 
winning affection through their virtues, or commanding esteem by their 
in rior intelligence and well-directed activity. ‘To men ac customed 
to domineer over the wills of their fellow-creatures, it is intolerably 
irksome to be reduced to the necessity of appealing to their understand- 
ings. Having been obliged to concede, neve rtheless, a more popular 
system of representation, having bees. reduced to the necessity of 
ostensibly yielding the elective franchise to those who never before 
possessed it, the ‘y are unwilling to trust the real exercise of it to the 
parties on whom it is conferred by law. They consent to confide the 
privile ge to a popular constituency, but only as instruments to receive a 
direction from a higher euidance. They cannot bear the idea for a 
moment of trusting the machmery to work by its own inherent power. 
They therefore op pose a system of voting which would snatch this domi- 
nation out of their hands—which would really give to the people what 
the law professes to bestow upon them, which would effect what has 
never yet been effected im this country, that the issue of the elections 
should express the genuine sense of the constituent hody. Here indeed 
would be an end to all the despotic sway of rank and ric hes; by this 
would be established the fatal necessity of combining them with moral 
and intellectual excellence: on this system there would be a lamentable 
predominance conferred on talents and virtues. Those therefore do 
perfectly right to oppose the ballot, who fear that it would annihilate 
that unjust influence in elections which they have hitherto e1JON ed from 
mere wealth and station; who are apprehensive that to maintain them- 
selves on the antage-ground where they have been set down by fortune, 
they would have to task all their fac ulties: who recoil from the labour 
of thought, and shrink from the hards ship of being useful. All those, in 
a word, who wish to retain any unfair domination over others im the 
business of elections, should rouse themselves to resist the adoption of the 
ballot, as utterly destructive of the object of their desires.’—pp. 296-298. 


We beheve this to be a true picture of the feelings of at 
least the most powerful class among the enemies of populi uW 
institutions, experience proves but too truly, that ‘to men 
accustomed to domincer over the wills of their fellow-creatures, 
it is intolerably irksome to be reduced to the necessity of 
appealing to their underst: mdings. "The hands which have 1 ruled 
by fore c will ot submit to ru le | vy persuasion. A eeneration 
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at least must elapse, before an aristocrac y will consent to seek by 
fair means the power they have been used to exercise by foul. 
And yet, their portion of importance under popular institutions 
is no niggardly one, unless made so hy their own perverseness. 
In every country where there are rich and poor, the administra- 
tion of public affairs would, even under the most democratic 
constitution, be mainly in the hands of the rich: as has been 
the case in all the republics of the old world, ancient and 
modern. Not only have the wealthy and leisured classes ten 
times the means of acquiring personal influence, ten times the 
means of acquiring intellectual cultivation, which any other 
person can bring into competition with them ; but the very jea- 
lousies, supposed to be characteristic of democracy, conspire to 
= same result. Men are more jealous of being commanded 
by their equals in fortune and condition, than by their superiors. 
Political power will generally be the rich man’s privilege, as 
heretofore ; but it will no longer be born with him, nor come to 
him, as heretofore, while he is asleep. He must not only resign 
all corrupt aulvantage from its possession, but he must pay the 
price for it of a life of labour. More than this: he must con- 
sent to associate with his poorer fellow-citizens, as if there 
existed between him and them something like human feeling's, 
and must give over treating them as if they were a race to be 
kept coldly, at a distance—a sort of being's connected with him 
by a less tie of sympathy than the brute animals of his house- 
hold. Under really popular institutions, the higher classes must 
give up cither this anti-social and inhuman feeling, or their 
political influence. Surely no good, hardly even any rational 
person, to whom the alternative was offered, would hesitate about 
the choice. 

Is it not, then, a melane ‘holy reflection, that in England (and in 
England, we believe, alone, ; among the great European nations ) 
the youth of the aristocratic classes are even more intensely 
aristocratic than their fathers—more wedded to all that is most 
noxious in the privileges of their class- —animated by a more 
violent hostility to those tendencies of their age, m accommo- 
dating themselves to which lies their sole chance of either bei ine 
at Case In it, or exerc ising any beneficial influence over it ? And 
how deeply ought this thought to impress upon us the necessity, 
the pressing and immediate necessity, of a radical reform in 
those institutions of education, which mould these youthful 
minds, and cherish, when the ‘y ought to counteract, the baneful 
influences exercised over them by the accident of their social 
position ? 

The question, Who should compose the constituency ? is the 
hext which presents itself. This is rather a more complicated 
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RATIONALE OF REPRESENTATION. 
question than any of the preceding, having to be decided }y a 
compromise between conflicting considerations. 

By making the members of the sovereign legislature clectiye 
by sending them back to their constituents at short interyals 
and by taking the votes in secret, we provide for the identity of 
their interest with that of the electors. But what if the interes 
of the electors differs from that of the community? We have 
then only an oligarchy of electors, instead of an oligarchy of 
senators. ‘There is not the slightest reason for supposing that 
the former oligarchy will be less tenacious of its separate inte- 
rest than the other, or less ready to sacrifice the public interest 
to it. Not only must the interest of the representatives he 
made, so far as possible, comeident with that of the electors. 
but the interest of the clectors must be made coincident with 
the interest of the whole people. 

If this principle were to be followed out, without limitation 
from any other principle, it would, we conceive, lead to univer- 
sal suffrage. Imposing authorities, it is true, have held that a 
portion of the people may be found, much less than the whole, 
whose interest, so far as government is concerned, is identical 
with that of the whole. A portion might undoubtedly be found, 
less than the whole, whose interest would generally lie in good 
government, and only occasionally im bad. — But complete 
identity of interest appears to us to be unattainable: (we are 
speaking, of course, as our argument requires, of selfish in- 
terest.“) "Phe identity which is contended for cannot be iden- 

* Take, for instance, the strongest of all cases, and oue in which nobody ever 
doubted the propriety of the exclusion—the case of children. Is it true that their 
juterest is completely identical with that of their parents? Certainly not: the 
child is interested in being secured, in so far as security is attainable, aga:nst the pa- 
rents cruelty, the parent's caprice, the parent’s weak indulgence, the parent’s avarice, 
and, in at least mine cases out of ten, the parent’s indolence and negligence, which 
disregards the ehild’s good when in competition with the parent's ease. It may be 
said, that allthese kinds of miscouduct are inconsistent with the real happiness of the 
parent, and that the parent’s interest, rightly understood, and the child's, are the 
same. And so also has it been said, that tae true interest of kings is the same with 
that of their subjects. There is as much truth in the one doctrine as in the other. 
Both are true inacertain seuse: both kings and parents would enjoy greater happi- 
ness on the whole, if they could learn to find it ia the happiness of those under their 
charge, But this is a capacity seldom acquired after an early age; and those who 
har e not acquired it, would not gain the pleasures of benevolence, even were they to 
forego those of selfishness. If a father be by character a bad and selfish man, It 1s 
not true that his happiness may not be promoted by tyrannizing over his childreu. 
We by no means seek to infer that parents in yeneral treat their children no better 
than kings treat their subjects, orthat there is not a far yreater coincidence of interest. 
We only deny that the comeidence is anything like perfect. But if it be not periect 
between parents and children, still less can it be so in any other case. 

On this principle, our author characterizes the exclusion of women from the elec 


tive franchise as indefensible im principle, and standing on no better ground than any 
other arbitrary disqualification. 


* The legitimate object of all government—namely, the happiness of the commu- 
uity—comprebends alike male aud female, ag alike susceptible of paiu and pleasure; 
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tity in all things, but only in those which properly fall within the 
province of government. The payers of wages, for instance, and 
the receivers, have opposite interests on the question of hieh or 
low wages; but as this is a question in which the interference 
of government cannot be really beneficial to either, the interest 
of both, so far as relates to the purposes of government, is (it 
may be contended) the same. Admitting, however (which is 
more than we are prepared to admit), that there exists no 
mode in which the middle classes could really benefit their 








and the principle, that power will be uniformly exercised for the good of the parties 
subject to it, only when it is under their control, or the control of persons who have 
an identity of interests with themselves, is equally applicable in the case of both 
sexes. The exclusion of the female sex from the electoral privilege can therefore be 
consistently contended for only by showing two things ; first, that their interests are 
so closely allied with those of the male sex, and allied in such a manner, as to render 
the two nearly identical; secondly, that the female sex are incompetent, from want 
of intelligence, to make a choice for their own good, and that, on this account, it 
would be to the advantage of the community, ou the whole, to leave the selection of 
representatives to the stronger part of the human race, the disadvantages arising from 
any want of perfect identity of interests being more than compensated by the advan- 
tages of that superior discernment which the male sex would bring to the task, Let 
us examine, for a moment, the force of these allegations. The interests of the female 
sex are so far from being identified with those of the male sex, that the latter half of 
the human species have almost universally used their power to oppress the former. 
By the present regulations of society, men wield over women, to a certain extent, 
irresponsible power; and one of the fundamental maxims on which representative 
government is founded is, that irresponsible power will be abused. The case before 
us presents no exception : the power of man over woman is constantly misemployed ; 
and it may be doubted whether the relation of the sexes to each other will ever be 
placed on a just and proper footing, until they have both their share of control over the 
enactments of the legislature. If none of these regulations applied specifically to women 
as women, and to men as men, and to the circumstances arising from their peculiar 
connexion with each other, their interests might perhaps be considered as identified ; 
but in the actual relative position in which by nature the sexes stand, and must 
always remain, as two parties marked by peculiar and indelible differences, separate 
uiterests cannot fail to grow up between them, and numerous laws must be directed 
tothe regulation of their respective rights and duties. If the enactment of these 
laws concerning two parties who have distinct interests is solely under the control of 
one party, we know the consequence.’—pp. 236-8. 

If any exemplification be necessary of these last words, an obvious one may be 
found in the disgraceful state of the English law respecting the property of married 
women. If women had votes, could laws ever have existed by which a husband, 
who perhaps derives from his wife all he has, is entitled to the absolute and exelu- 
sive control of it the moment it comes into her hands? As to the other objection 
which our author anticipates, ‘incompetency from ignorance,’ (a strange objection in 
a country which has produced Queen Elizabeth,) of that ignorance the exclusion itself 
is the main cause. Was it to be expected that women should frequently feel any 
‘nterest in acquiring a knowledge of politics, when they are pronounced by law in- 
competent to hold even the smallest political function, and when the opinion of the 
stronger sex discountenances their meddling with the subject, as a departure from 
their proper sphere ? 

Into the reasons of any other kind, which may be given for the exclusion of women, 
we shall not enter; not because we think any of them valid, but because the subject 
(though in a plilosophical treatise on representation it could not have been passed 
over in silence) is not one which, in the present state of the public mind, could be 
inade a topic of popular discussion with any prospect of practical advantage, 
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seliish interesis at the expense of the poorer class, by means of 
their exclusive possession of the government; still, when there 
is a real diversity of interest between two parties, although 
confined to matters with which law cannot beneficially interfere. 
and the powers of law are in the hands of one party, it is rare, 
that we do not witness some attempt, well or ill advised, to 
make those powers instrumental to the peculiar purposes of the 
one party; and if these purposes are not thereby compassed, 
yet the interests of the other party often suffer exceedingly by 
the means used to compass them. Such, for exampie, were the 
laws against combinations of workmen; and the laws which have 
existed at some periods of our history, fixing a maximum of 
wages. Nor is the evil annihilated although the excluded be a 
minority: the small number of the oppressed diminishes the 
profits of oppression, but does not always weaken the fcclings 
which lead to it. Is the interest of the free blacks in the 
northern states of America the same with that of the whites? 
If so, why are they a kind of outcasts? So long, therefore, as 
any person capable of an independent willis excluded from the 
elective franchise, we cannot think that the evils of misgovern- 
ment, in so far as liable to arise from a diversity of interest 
between the ruling body and the community, are entirely 
guarded against. 

There are, however, other evils to be contended with, besides 
those arising from diversity of interest; and granting, that, by 
the exclusion of one class from the suffrage, something must be 
given up of the identity of interest between the constituency 
and the entire community, yet if some purpose of more than 
equivalent utility be attamed by the sacrifice, it may still be 
advisable. And this, in our author's opinion, is the case. He 
proposes that a certain portion of identity of interest should be 
sacrificed, for the sake of obtaining a higher average degree of 
intelligence. "That this is an object worth attainmg at some 
cost, nobody will deny. A certain measure of intelligence in 
the electors is manifestly indispensable: a much larger mea- 
sure would be eminently desirable; and if any test, even an 
approximative one, could he obtained of its existence, without 
trenching too much upon the identity of interest, the exclusion 
from the franchise of all who could not pass that test would add 
to the securities for good government. But when our author 
contends that such an approximative test may be found in the 
possession of a certain amount of property, we can only par 
tially agree with him. It is but fair to quote the passage. 

* We must admit at once, that it’ (the possession of property) * is a 
very inexact criterion’ of knowledge ; . and in regard to some classes, 
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no criterion at all. It is not true that knowledge is in proportion to 
wealth. A man of 50,000/. a year would probably be found less intel- 
ligent and capable of discrimination than a man of 1000/. Great 
wealth relaxes the motives to exertion, and efficient knowledge is not 
to be attained without labour. Place a man in boundless affluence, and 


(to use a phrase of a masterly writer) you shelter and weather-fend him 
from the elements of experience. 


‘When, however, we descend lower in the scale, we find a different 
result. People who are raised above the necessity of manual toil can 
afford to cultivate their minds, and have time and motives for giving 
some attention to the acquisition of knowledge. One of the first effects 
of wealth on those who acquire it, is a desire to bestow a liberal educa- 
tion on their children, which of itself tends to maintain a superiority on 
the side of the rich. Knowledge, like many other things, is an article 
not readily acquired without pecuniary expense, nor yet without leisure ; 
and, as a general rule, those who can afford to make the necessary out- 
lay of time and money will have the greatest quantity of the commodity. 
Thus, people of two hundred a year will be found on the average to 
possess more extensive knowledge than people of fifty pounds a year, 
and the possessors of two thousand more than those of two hundred, 
Numerous exceptions to this rule will present themselves ; but it is suffi- 
cient that it prevails on the whole, and affords the best criterion whieh 
we can obtain. If it holds on the whole, it will be practically useful.’— 
pp. 231—2. 

These propositions must, we think, be greatly qualified. 
They are true until we rise above the class which cannot read, 
or which never does read, and consequently takes no mterest in 
political affairs; for though the intelligence of many people 
does not come to them by reading, the habit of applying that 
intelligence to public matters commonly does. But when, 
ascending in the scale, we reach a class which habitually reads, 
especially which reads newspapers, we suspect that we attain as 
high an average of intelligence as is to be found in any class 
not expressly bred and educated for some intellectual profes- 
sion. We are speaking, of course, of England: in any country 
possessing a really national education, both for rich and poor, 
the case, we allow, would be different. But in this country, and 
at this time, between an average Birmingham gun-maker, an 
average London shopkeeper, and an average country gentle- 
man, we suspect the differences of intelligence are more appa- 
rent than real. The land-holder, we find, has just as little 
foresight of the consequences of his actions ; miscaleulates as 
egregiously in his own conduct, both public and private ; hates 
just as intensely all who, from however patriotic motives, set 
themselves against any of the things which he likes ; despises 
as sincerely, under the name of theorists and visionaries, all who 
see farther than himself: is as incapable of feeling the force of 
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any arguments which conflict with his own opinion of his imme. 
diate and direct interest. ‘These are the tests of intelligence, 
and not the being able to repeat Propria a maribus. If the 
bulk of our operative manufacturers are to be excluded from the 
suffrage, it must be, we suspect, on quite other grounds than 
inferiority of intelligence to those who are permitted to exer- 
cise it. 

We have never been able to understand why, if the real 
object in excluding poverty were to exclude ignorance and vice, 
the test should not be applied to ignorance and vice directly, 
and not to something which is a mere presumption of their 
existence. It would be easy to exclude all who cannot read. 
write, and cipher. Ifa higher test be desirable, there would 
be no great Vitficulty in contriving it. If there were here (as 
there are in Prussia, and as there would be in every country 
where the good of the people was cared for) schools for all, 
under the superintendence of the state, the test might be a 
certificate from the teacher at the public or some other school, 
of having passed creditably through it. A test of morality 
would, in the present state of society, be not so easy to devise ; 
something, however, might be done towards it. ‘To have been 
seen drunk, during the year previous, might be a disqualifi- 
cation at the annual registry. ‘To have received parish relief 
during the same time, might be equally so. Conviction for any 
criminal offence might disqualify for a longer period, or for 
ever. 

‘The most rational argument which we can conceive, for the 
exclusion of those who are called persons of no property, would 
be founded, not on inferiority of mtellect, but on difference in 
apparent interest. All classes (it might be said) are in a most 
imperfect state of intelligence and knowledge ; so much so, that 
they cannot be expected to be, and, as experience shows, hardly 
ever are, accessible to any views of their own ultimate interest 
which rest upon a train of reasoning. Since, then, it is certain 
that those m8 enjoy the franchise will exercise it in the manner 
dictated, not by their real and distant, but by their apparent 
and immediate interest, let us at least select, as the depositaries 
of power, those whose apparent and immediate interest is 
allied with the great principles on which society rests, the secu- 
rity of property, and the maintenance of the authority of law. 
These, we are sure, are safe in the hands of the possessors of 
property : an equal regard for them on the part of those with- 
out property would suppose a much higher degree of intelli- 
sence, since the latter benefit by them so much less obviously 
and directly, though not less really, than the former. 
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This places the question on a distinct and tangible issue ; 
namely, whether the body of the operatives, or that portion of 
the body whom the rest follow, do in fact entertain opinions or 
feelings at variance with any of the primary principles of good 
government. ‘This is a question not of argument, but of fact ; 
and as such we think the question of universal suffrage ought 
always to be considered. ‘That the prevalence of such mis- 
chievous opinions and feelings, and the difficulty of e radicating 
them where they exist, are vastly exaggerated, we have good 
reason to be assured: to what extent they really are enter- 
tained, we have no means of accurately knowing; and our 
belief is, that almost all persons of what are called the educated 
classes, if they have any opinion on the point, have it without 
evidence. 

Happily there is no necessity for a speedy decision of the 
question. Many important things are yet to be done, before 
universal suffrage can even be brought seriously into discussion ; 
and it will probably never be introduced, unless preceded by 
such improvements in popular education as will greatly weaken 
the apprehensions at present entertained of it. ‘The middle 
classes, too, if freed from the coercive power of the rich, have 
an interest absolutely identical with that of the community on 
all the questions likely to engage much of the attention of par- 
liament for many years to come ; and no one is disposed to F a 
that we ought cautiously to feel our way, and watch well the 
consequences of cach extension of the suffrage before venturing 
upon another. With a people like the English, whose feelings 
are not apt to be kindled by an abstract principle, but only by 
a practical grievance, very ordinary prudence would enable us 
to stop short at the point where good government is practically 
attained. 

We return to the volume before us, from which we shall not 
again permit ourselves to stray so far. 

Our author brings forward, with the prominence which 
justly belongs to them, several of the requisites of a well-con- 
stituted representative government, the importance of which is 
still far from being adequately felt. One is, that the supreme 
legislature should be relieved from the weight of purely local 
business which now oppresses it, by the establishment of sub- 
ordinate representative assemblies. 


‘Every district,’ says he, § would not only send representatives to the 
supreme assembly, but have its own domestic legislature for provincial 
purposes ; in which all matters relating to its roads, bridges, prisons, 
court-houses, and assessments, and other points concerning itself alone, 
might be determined, In Eneland, at present, large sums are collected 
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under the name of county rates, and expended (frequently with lavish 
profusion ) under the control of the magistrates at quarter-sessions, who 
virtually do part of what is here assigned to a district assembly ; while 
of the rest, some is neglected, and some is done in a hasty and slovenly 
manner by Parliament. 

‘ Such a district assembly would be the proper body to take cogni- 
zance of all projects for canals, rail-roads, gas-works, water-works, and 
other undertakings, which, on account of trespassing on private property, 
could not be executed without the authority of the law. Every one 
must see at a glance how great would be the relief to the national legis- 
lature, if all these minor matters were resigned to other bodies more 
competent to deal with them. Nec deus tntersit nist dignus vindice 
nodus, should be the principle of the supreme assembly. It should 
rigorously abstain from doing what can be done as well or better with- 
out its interference, and direct its undivided energies to those points 
which involve the welfare of the whole empire, or which subordinate 
powers are incompetent to effect. 

* On all the subjects mentioned as the proper business of subordinate 
authorities, the supreme legislature might pass general regulations in 
strict accordance with the principle here maintaimed. It might enact, 
for instance, certain general provisions in regard to the making of 
canals; but whether a particular canal should be made between two 
towns in Yorkshire, might be left for Yorkshire itself to decide. The 
supreme legislature would also determine the objects and define the 
powers of the subordinate legislatures, and be the ultimate court of 
appeal in all cases of difference and difficulty amongst them. 

* It is evidently one of the worst possible arrangements, that the time 
of the supreme legislative assembly, which would find ample occupation 
in the preparation and perfecting of general enactments, should be taken 
up with matters of only local interest, and sometimes of merely indivi- 
dual concern; that it should be occupied with bills for changing names, 
alienating estates, supplying towns with water and lighting them by 
gas. While this continues to be the case, it is both morally and physi- 
cally impossible there can be that degree of excellence in legislation, 
which the present state of knowledge admits. It is a system which 
acts injuriously in both directions; a system on which neither enact- 
ments of a local nor those of a national kind can possibly be of the 
same beneficial character as if the preparation of them were devolved on 
separate assemblies.’-—p. 93—95. 

On this question, which has already occupied ourselves, and 
to which we shall return again and again, this is not the place 
to enlarge. 

Another change for which our author earnestly contends, is 
a large reduction in the numbers of the House of Commons. 
This had already been advocated by Mr. Bulwer, in his ‘ England 
and the English, and was one of the many points in which that va- 
luable work was in advance of the public mind. * Large assem- 
bles, our author justly observes, ‘are unfit for deliberation : 
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and the immense constunption of the time of parliament, and 
neglect of the real business of the nation, which arises from the 
struggles of several hundred men, of few ideas and many words, 
to give their vocabulary an airing, is gradually forcing upon 
thinking persons the conviction, that, as our author proposes, 
the House should be reduced to one-half or one-third of its 
present numbers. A step, though but a small one, was made 
towards this important improvement by the first Reform Bill, 
which broke in upon the magical number, 658 ; and it is to be 
regretted that the principle was given up, in deference to the 
most hypocritical clamour ever raised by ‘Tories under the false 
pretence of zeal for popular rights. ‘To diminish the number of 
the members of the Hlouse of Commons was treated as diminish- 
ing the amount of popular representation! As well might it 
be said, that the Spartans had twice as much government as 
we have, because they had two kings, while we have but one. 
Popular government does not consist in having the work done 
by more hands than are necessary to do it, but in having those 
hands, whether few or many, subject to popular control. 

To the other strong reasons for reducing the numbers of the 
House, will sooner or later be added one of economy. We 
mean, of course, when the members are paid—a change to 
which we shall certainly come, and of which our author is a 
warm advocate : | 

‘This expedient,’ says he, ‘seems to be required at all events, in 
order to secure the services of the ablest men, and to give the greatest 
intensity to the motives which impel the mind of the legislator to apply 
itself to the difficulties of the task, as well as to enhance the vigilance 
of the constituent body, by teaching them the value of his services, and 
of their own suflrages, in a way which the dullest amongst them can 
understand. Under such an arrangement, men of energetic and com- 
prehensive minds, trained to vigorous personal and intellectual exertion, 
but who are obliged to devote themselves to pursuits yielding a profitable 
return, and are consequently at present either excluded from the legis- 
lature, or are mere cyphers in it, would be, with all their faculties, at 
the command of the public. Men of this description, so vifted, and so 
Placed above private cares, would be invaluable ; for instead of giving 
that lazy gentlemanly attention to public questions, which, in their own 
apprehension at least, is all that can be reasonably expected from 
unpaid representatives living in luxurious opulence ; or that casual and 
imtermitting, and brief attendance on their duties, which is all that pro- 
fessional practitioners can bestow, they would make their legislative 
functions the business of their lives. “Strenuous intellectual exertion, 
except in the case of a few extraordinary minds to which it is a plea- 
sure, a8 Severe corporeal exercise is to a man of great muscular strength, 
is irksome, and seldom habitually undertaken without a powerful ex- 
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ternal motive. It is surely policy in a nation to furnish this motive for 
due application to national atlairs.’—pp. 193, 194. 

In nearly all ages and countries, popular governments haye 
found it for their interest that all the functionaries whom they 
employ should be paid. ‘The unpaid is apt to become the 
self-paid, and to cost dearest of all: his work, at the best, js 
dilettante work, and is put aside from the smallest call of busi- 
ness or pleasure. Moreover, an unpaid legislature and an 
unpaid magistracy are institutions essentially aristocratic: con- 
trivances for keeping legislation and judicature in the hands 
exclusively of those who can afford to serve without pay. This 
in itself may seem but a small consideration : the Important 
matter is not by whom we are governed, but how :—with due 
securities for their being properly qualified, we should not com- 
plain, although the whole legislature were composed of inil- 
lionnaires. But those securities are themselves weakened, by 
narrowing the range of the people’s choice. It is matter of 
general remark, how few able men have appeared of late years 
in parliament. What wonder? when, of the able men whom 
the country produces, nine-tenths at least are of the class who 
cannoy serve without pay; and, for the first time since the con- 
stitution assumed its modern form, the members of the House 
of Commons are now practically unpaid. The rich have advan- 
tages in their leisure, and command of the means of instruction, 
which will render it easy for them, whenever they exert them- 
selyes, to be the ablest men in the community. “That they do 
not take this trouble, is precisely because they are not exposed 
to the competition of the non-rich. Let in that competition 
upon them, if you would have them improve. — In political, as in 
all other occupations, if you would stimulate exertion, you must 
throw open all monopolies. 

Ifthe members of the legislature were paid, legislation would 
hecome—what, to be well discharged, if must become—a pro- 
fession: the study and the occupation of a laborious life. On 
this point owr author's remarks are well worthy of an attentive 
perusal :— 

*Whuile the current of life flows on smoothly, the interest which each 
individual has in good government evidently makes little Mpression on 
his MMACINALON : it consists, for the most part, of small fractions ol 
benefit scarcely appreciable 3 of protection from evils, to which, as they 
are prevented trom occurring, he is insensible ; of advantages, which, to 
«superficial view, accrue to him only under particular circumstances, 
such as redress of rong when he has orcasion to appeal to the law. 
Most people are therefore supine and indifferent as to the general 
course of domestic policy, and especially indifferent as to the intellectual 
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qualifications and conduct of their representatives. Their minds want 
awakening to the difliculty and importance of sound and accurate and 
systematic legislation, ‘They may rest assured, that, in our complicated 
state of society, it is a business which requires as long and assiduous 
preparation as any profession which can be named; and as entire de- 
votion to it, when its duties are once undertaken, as the calling of a 
lawyer or a physician, a merchant or an engineer. One chief reason 
why there are so many needless, blundering, crude, mischievous, and 
unintelligible enactments, is, that men have not dedicated themselves to 
legislation as a separate study or profession, but Have considered it to be 
a business which might be plaved with in their hours of leisure from 
pursuits requiring intense exertion.’—pp. 186, 187. 

‘Political science is perhaps that department of intellectual exertion 
which requires the greatest powers of mind, and the intensest application, 
Its facts are multifarious and complicated, often anomalous and contradic - 
tory, and demanding the guidance of clear principles : its principles are 
many of them abstruse, and to be developed only by long and close pro- 
cesses of reasoning ; and the application of these principles requires the 
sagacity of quick observation and long experience. ‘The whole business 
ealls for that familiarity of mind with the subject, which can be the 
result of nothing but habitual daily devotion to it. 

‘In making laws, too, not only is there a demand for powers of mind 
to cope with the disorder and complication of facts, and the abstruseness 
of reasoning, but there ought to be also a complete mastery of language, 
that nice and delicate instrument of thought and communication, by the 
clumsy handling of which so much confusion and uncertainty is yearly 
produced in legislative enactments. Every word in a law is of import- 
ance; every sentence ought to exhibit that perfectness of expression 
which is to be looked for only from the skill and caution of wndistracted 
minds. Well might Bentham observe, that the words of a law ought 
to he weighed like diamonds. 

‘Is this, then, a matter to be dealt with by an exhausted professional 
man in what should be his hours of recreation? Can such a one be 
competent to a task hard enough for the mind which comes to it every 


day with all its vigour fresh, all its perspicacity undimmed, its spirit of 


activity unworn, and its feelings of interest unabsorbed? Is the refuse 
of an individual’s time and abilities what a people are to be content 


with, from a representative to whom they confide the determination of 


measures in which their prosperity 1s deeply implicated? Is this sufhi- 
cient for governing the destinies of a great nation ??—p. 184-186. 

Our author carries the practical application of this doctrine 
so far, as to propose (though, as he says, with some diflidence ) 
that freedom from other business or professional avoeation 
should be an indispensable qualification for being chosen a 
member of parliament. There is no doubt that it ought to be 
a strong recommendation, but we would not exact it by express 
law. It will occasionally happen, though, under a better system, 
much less often than at present, that half the time of one com- 
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petitor is of more value than the whole time of another; and 
when the electoral body is rightly constituted, we know not why 
its choice should be fettered. We would not give power by 
handfuls with one hand, and take it back in spoonfuls with the 
other. Ifthe people can be trusted at all, it is not in the esti- 
mation of these foie grounds of disqualification that they 
are likely to be found deficient.* In the present state of society, 
the effeet of the provision which our author desires to introduce 
would, we fear, eS acriously mischievous: it would throw the 
whole business of legislation, and of control over the executive, 
into the hands of the idlers: excluding from parliament almost 
the only persons who bring habits of application and capacity 
for business into it. ‘This objection, no doubt, would not exist, 
or at least not in the same degree, under the increased responsi- 
bility to the people which our author's argument contemplates. 
Neither hat we, with our author, require as a legal qualifi- 
cation ‘maturity of years, beyond that which is now required. 
It will not, we suppose, be denied that a young man may render 
good service in Parhament; and if so, it may be that you 
have no other person who will render it as well. It might be 
proper enough to treat youth as a disqualification, if we were 
sure of finding old men suitable to our purpose: but consi- 
dering the scareity of fit men at any age, and the abundance 
of unfit men at all ages, we would not risk depriving our- 
selves of even one of the former for the sake of shutting out 
myriads of the latter. If your electors are likely persons to 
choose an unfit man, no sweeping rule of exclusion will pre- 
vent them from finding one. Nor do we see in so strong a 
light as our author the danger to be guarded against. It is 
not probable that, under any system but one of private nomina- 
tion, very young men would ever compose any considerable 
proportion of the legislature : already the Reform Bill is under- 
stood to have excluded from the House most of the idle young 
men of family who formerly composed so large a portion of it: 
when, too, provincial assemblies, properly representative of the 
people, shall have been established, young men will serve their 
apprenticeship to public business there rather than in pariia- 


eee = eee ————— 





* In the imp:essive words of our author's argument on the ballot, ‘ If the electoral 
body is not to be trusted, there must be something wrong in its composition ; for if it 
s rightly constituted, the more faithfully the votes represent its sentiments the 
better: but on the supposition that it is wrongly constituted, the course of true policy 
is clear, The right way of correcting an evil is, if practicable, to remove its cause, 
and not to resort to some expedient for counteracting the mischief as it is continually 
evolved from its unmolested source. If the electoral body is composed of such un- 
suitable elements, that, if left to itself, the perpetual result would be the election of 
proper represeatatives, and consequeut bad legislation, there cannot be a simpler 
or more effectual plan than altering the constitution of that body.’—pp. 281, 252. 
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ment. 7 hose who are chosen in spite of so strong a ground of 
just 6 tO are likely to be among the ablest of their years : 


b 


and, at least in an age of movement, it is not among young men 
that the greatest measure of political incapacity is usually found. 

It is true, as our author says, that ‘in legislation, as in other 

arts, there is a tact, a micety of judginent, an intuitive appre- 

hension of the relations of things, a wisdom which age, indeed, 

does not always bring, but which age alone can bestow. But 

the young members will not be called upon to be the actual 

framers of laws: they will only assist in sales of them. ‘The 
general spirit and direction of the proceedings of the House 
will be determined by that immense majority of its members 
who will always be persons of mature years: and it would not 
be altogether useless to counteract the apathy and prejudice of 
age by asmall infusion even of the conceit and dogmatism of 
youth. Age is naturally conservative, and unless some weight 
be placed in the other seale, there will be danger lest the timid 
ot sluggish should give too much of their character to the 
entire mass. 

Our author strongly condemns the degrading practice of can- 
vassing. In a healthy state of moral feeling, to solicit an elector 
would be deemed an exactly similar insult to that of soliciting a 
juror. 

‘If the moral sentiments of the community had not been debased on 
this point by the long prevalence of a corrupt practice, they would feel 
that there was something not only degrading but ludicrous in the proce- 
dure of a candidate, who circulates himself from house to house for the 
purpose of soliciting votes from electors as so many gracious boons. On 
the supposition that the candidate happens to be really the best man for 
the oflice, it is asking them to have the condescension and kindness to 
consult their own interest out of pure favour to him. On the supposition 
that he is otherwise, it is craving them to be so exceedingly hberal and 
obliging as to disregard their own interest, and give a preference to his. 
In the one case, the request bears no mark of wisdom; in the other, 
none of modesty: in both cases, it is utterly inconsistent with manly in- 
dependence. 

‘It is true, that what is called canvassing does not necessarily assume 
this form. A candidate, when personally visiting the electors at their 
own homes, may limit himself to an explanation of his opinions, and to 
a proper and dignified exposition of his qualifications for the office, 
Without stooping to the ludicrousness or servility of craving as a boon 
What ought to be either withheld, or given because it is the interest at 
once and the duty of the elector to give it. But even in this case, mark 
the inefliciency, the uselessness, of a personal visit ; consider in what 
degree the candidate can set forth his pretensions in the few minutes 
Which he can dedicate to the task of enlightening the minds of the indi- 
vidual electors on the subject of his merits and opinions. How de- 
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yrading soever the procedure may be, there is some purpose answered 
by visiting a man, even for a few minutes, with the view of prevailing 
on him to give a promise; a few minutes may suffice for obtaining 
from him a yes or a no: but to devote to him only so brief a period, with 
the view of enabling him to form a judgment of the qualifications of 
the candidate, is a fruitless sacrifice of time and labour, for a Purpose 
which can be effectually accomplished by public addresses. Of this 
folly few, it may be presumed, are guilty. The usual object of a per- 
sonal canvass is to sway the will, not to guide or enlighten the judg. 
ment; and it must be admitted to produce in general a considerable 
effect. The more servile the candidate shows himself to be, the freer 
from scruples, from dignity, and self-respect, the fuller of artifices in 
adapting himself to the feelings and prejudices of the electors, so much 
the greater is his success likely to prove. 

* In every way in which the system of canvassing can be regarded, it is 
evil: there is nothing to recommend it ; and if it prevails in any country 
where public sentiment does not promise to put it down, it perhaps 
might be put down with advantage by a legal prohibition. The expe- 
riment of prohibiting candidates and their friends from canvassing has 
been tried by some public charitable institutions in the election of their 
oflicers, and has proved decidedly beneficial in the few instances which 
have occurred since the adoption of the rule.’—p. 305-308. 

We can add nothing to this masterly exposure. 

Our author is no less decided in his condemnation of the 
practice of giving instructions to representatives, and of re- 
quiring pledges from candidates. We fully concur in his sen- 
timents. ‘The business of the constituency is to select as their 
representative the person best qualified, morally and intellectu- 
ally, to form a sound judgement of his own on political questions ; 
and having done this, they are not to require him to act ac- 
cording to their judgment, any more than they require a phy- 
sician to prescribe for them according to their own notions of 
medicine. | 

‘Whenever we employ a man to do what his superior knowledge 
enables him to do better than ourselves, it is because the superiority of 
his knowledge, combined with his weaker disposition to promote our 
interest, will, on the whole, produce a better result than our inferior 
knowledge, coupled with our stronger disposition. So it is when we ap 
point a political deputy: we can obtain the benefit of his services only 
by encountering the risk of trusting him. The advantage we look for 
at his hands is incompatible with retaining the direction of his conduct.’ 


—p. 127 


a 4. 

‘It is not, then, to the power of instructing their representative, that 
constituents are to look for an assurance that his efforts will be faithtully 
applied to the public service, for that would be inconsistent with the 
most enlightened legislation ; but it is to the power of reducing him from 
the elevation to which their suffrages have raised him, What properly 
belongs to them is nota power of directing, but of checking; not 4 
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power of previous dictation, but a power of reward and punishment ori 
a review of what he has done. The object to be obtained is not to 
compel the representative to decide agreeably to the opinions of his corts 
stituents, for that would be compelling him often to decide against his 
better judgment ; but it is to force him to decide with a single view to 
the public good, and, at the same time, to obtain the full benefit of his 
intelligence. It is by leaving him unshackled with positive instructions, 
while he is subject to the ultimate tribunal of the opinion of his consti- 
tuents, that the end in view is to be accomplished, of bringing into 
action, in the proceedings of the legislature, the greatest practicable 
quantity of intelligence, under the guidance of the purest disposition to 
romote the welfare of the community. y 

‘The relation between a representative and his constituents may be 
illustrated by a reference to the analogical relation which exists, and to 
which we have already slightly adverted, in the mutual circumstances of 
the physician and his patients. The security which patients have for 
the best application of the physician’s skill does not arise from any 
ability of theirs to direct his practice, but from the circumstance of 
having in their own hands the power of choice. In the nature of the 
case they must place great confidence in his conduct, if they would 
obtain the benefit of his knowledge. When they select him, they are 
guided by such evidence as is within their reach respecting his qualifi- 
catians. They may not always make the wisest choice ; because, not 
being competent judges of the science, they must depend, in a great 
measure, on collateral facts, or evidence of an indirect character, and 
are sometimes swayed by irrelevant motives ; but the power of selection 
and dismissal is the most effectual means of securing the best services 
of those whom they choose; and there can be little doubt that, on the 
system of each individual selecting his own medical attendant, and 
trusting to his discretion, patients fare better than on any other plan. 
And although they cannot antecedently judge of the medical treatment 
necessary in their case, nor direct the curative process, yet after re- 
covery they can frequently form a tolerable estimate of the skill which 
has been evinced, and can always appreciate the care and attention of 
the practitioner ; whence there are evidently strong inducements acting 
on his mind to please and benefit his patients.’—p. 129-131. 

We consider this point, as we have intimated in a former 
passage, to be fundamental; and to constitute, in reality, the 
test whether a people be ripe for the sound exercise ef the 
power of complete control over their governors, or not. The 
parallel holds exactly between the legislator and the physician. 
The people themselves, whether of the high or the low classes, 
are, or might be, sufficiently qualified to judge, by the evidence 
Which might be brought before them, of the merits of different 
physicians, whether for the body politic or natural ; but it is 
utterly impossible that they should be competent judges of dif- 
ferent modes of treatment. They can tell that they are ill; 
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yrading soever the procedure may be, there is some purpose answered 
by visiting a man, even for a few minutes, with the view of prevailiy 
on him to give a promise; a few minutes may suffice for obtaining 
from him a yes or a no: but to devote to him only so brief a period, with 
the view of enabling him to form a judgment of the qualifications of 
the candidate, is a fruitless sacrifice of time and labour, for a Purpose 
which can be effectually accomplished by public addresses. Of this 
folly few, it may be presumed, are guilty. The usual object of a per- 
sonal canvass is to sway the will, not to guide or enlighten the judg- 
ment; and it must be admitted to produce in general a considerable 
effect. The more servile the candidate shows himself to be, the freer 
from scruples, from dignity, and self-respect, the fuller of artifices in 
adapting himself to the feelings and prejudices of the electors, so much 
the greater is his success likely to prove. 

* In every way in which the system of canvassing can be regarded, it is 
evil: there is nothing to recommend it ; and if it prevails in any country 
where public sentiment does not promise to put it down, it perhaps 
might be put down with advantage by a legal prohibition. The expe- 
riment of prohibiting candidates and their friends from canvassing has 
been tried by some public charitable institutions in the election of their 
officers, and has proved decidedly beneficial in the few instances which 
have occurred since the adoption of the rule.’—p. 305-308. 

We can add nothing to this masterly exposure. 

Our author is no less decided in his condemnation of the 
practice of giving instructions to representatives, and of re- 
quiring pledges from candidates. We fully concur in his sen- 
timents. ‘The business of the constituency is to select as their 
representative the person best qualified, morally and intellectu- 
ally, to form a sound judgment of his own on political questions ; 
and having done this, they are not to require him to act ac- 
cording to their judgment, any more than they require a phy- 
sician to prescribe for them according to their own notions of 
medicine. 

‘Whenever we employ a man to do what his superior knowledge 
enables him to do better than ourselves, it is because the superiority of 
his knowledge, combined with his weaker disposition to promote our 
interest, will, on the whole, produce a better result than our inferior 
knowledge, coupled with our stronger disposition. So it is when we ap- 
point a political deputy: we can obtain the benefit of his services only 
by encountering the msk of trusting him. The advantage we look for 
at his hands is incompatible with retaining the direction of his conduct. 
—p. 127 

‘It is not, then, to the power of instructing their representative, that 
constituents are to look for an assurance that his efforts will be faithfully 
applied to the public service, for that would be inconsistent with the 
most enlightened legislation ; but it is to the power of reducing him from 
the elevation to which their suffrages have raised him. What properly 
belongs to them is not a power of directing, but of checking; not ® 
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wer of previous dictation, but a power of reward and punishment oti 
a review of what he has done. The object to be obtained is not to 
compel the representative to decide agreeably to the opinions of his cons 
stituents, for that would be compelling him often to decide against his 
better judgment ; but it is to force him to decide with a single view to 
the public good, and, at the same time, to obtain the full benefit of his 
intelligence. It is by leaving him unshackled with positive instructions, 
while he is subject to the ultimate tribunal of the opinion of his consti- 
tuents, that the end in view is to be accomplished, of bringing into 
action, in the proceedings of the legislature, the greatest practicable 
quantity of intelligence, under the guidance of the purest disposition to 
promote the welfare of the community. z 

‘The relation between a representative and his constituents may be 
illustrated by a reference to the analogical relation which exists, and to 
which we have already slightly adverted, in the mutual circumstances of 
the physician and his patients. The security which patients have for 
the best application of the physician’s skill does not arise from any 
ability of theirs to direct his practice, but from the circumstance of 
having in their own hands the power of choice. In the nature of the 
case they must place great confidence in his conduct, if they would 
obtain the benefit of his knowledge. When they select him, they are 
guided by such evidence as is within their reach respecting his qualifi- 
catims. They may not always make the wisest choice ; because, not 
being competent judges of the science, they must depend, in a great 
measure, on collateral facts, or evidence of an indirect character, and 
are sometimes swayed by irrelevant motives ; but the power of selection 
and dismissal is the most effectual means of securing the best services 
of those whom they choose; and there can be little doubt that, on the 
system of each individual selecting his own medical attendant, and 
trusting to his discretion, patients fare better than on any other plan. 
And although they cannot antecedently judge of the medical treatment 
necessary in their case, nor direct the curative process, yet after re- 
covery they can frequently form a tolerable estimate of the skill which 
has been evinced, and can always appreciate the care and attention of 
the practitioner ; whence there are evidently strong inducements acting 
on his mind to please and benefit his patients.’—p. 129-131. 


We consider this point, as we have intimated in a former 
passage, to be fundamental; and to constitute, in reality, the 
test whether a people be ripe for the sound exercise ef the 
power of complete control over their governors, or not. The 
arallel holds exactly between the legislator and the physician. 
lhe people themselves, whether of the high or the low classes, 
are, or might be, sufficiently qualified to judge, by the evidence 
which might be brought before them, of the merits of different 
physicians, whether for the body politic or natural; but it is 
utterly impossible that they Se be competent judges of dif- 
ferent modes of treatment. They can tell that they are ill; 
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and that is as much as can rationally be expected from them, 
Intellects specially educated for the task are necessary to dis. 
cover and apply the remedy. 

But rath the principle that electors are to judge of men, 
and representatives of measures (as a king or a minister ap- 
points a general, but does not instruct him when and how to 
fight) is of the very essence of a representative government, we 
cannot dissemble the fact, that it is a principle almost entire] 
inapplicable to the peculiar situation of this kingdom at the pre- 
sent moment. How can electors be required to NS, ege in their 
representatives any trust which they can possibly withhold, 
when, for the purpose of purifying a political system which 
swarms with abuses, the circumstances of pean oblige them to 
employ as their agents men of the very classes for whose benefit 
all abuses exist, and of whose disposition to reform any one 
article of those abuses which it is possible to preserve they 
feel the most well-grounded doubts? Who can blame the 
exaction of pledges from such a man as the honorable member 
for St. Andrew's, under the circumstances in which those 
pledges were exacted ?* We assume, of course, that the con- 
stituency had not the a of are a better man. If they 
had, they have themselves to blame for not making use of it. 
For, in the words of a passage quoted by our author from Ros- 
common’s ‘ Letters for the Press—‘ When we have to employ 
our fellow-ereatures in any office, we should in general act more 
wisely were we to choose those who possess qualities adapted to 
it, than were we to attempt to bend enveiesble qualities to our 
purposes, by the force of motives applied for the occasion.’— 
‘Phere is one general consideration,’ says our author, ‘which 
deserves to be urged on electors, in their choice of a repre- 
sentative: they must take the trouble to choose a fit man, and 
not expect a man to become fit for the situation by being placed 
in it.—p. 427. 

In the chapter ‘On the Introduction of Changes in Political 








* The long duration of parliements, which renders it impossible to discard an un- 
faithful representative when found out, is also an important consideration. 

‘ A liberal confidence should be, and naturally will be, given to a faithful trustee, 
to execute the trust according to his own judgment; but if he has time fo ruin you 
long before it is in your power to get rid of him, you will trust him with nothing that 
you can by possibility keep in your own hands. A man who is his own physician 
generally has a fool for his patient ; but it is better that he prescribe for himself than 
“~— a physician whom he believes to have been bribed by his heir.’ 

We quote this passage from the Examiner (1st July, 1832), which, with the fear 
lessness with which it has always thrown itself into the breach when what it deemed 
to be essentials of good government were assailed even by its own friends, has taken @ 


most decided part in opposition to the exaction of pledges. See also a succeeding 
article, 15th of the same month, 
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Institutions,’ our author takes the opportunity of combating 
the celebrated doctrine of Lord Holland and Sir James Mack- 
intosh, that ‘governments are not made, but grow.’ This 
maxim was probably suggested by the numerous examples of 
yolitical reformers whose institutions have been ephemeral, 
for want of having a sufficient hold upon the respect of the 

ople to command steady obedience, or upon their affections, 
to he defended with any zeal against assault. But because 
governments, like other works of human contrivance, may be 
constructed with insufficient foresight and skill, does it follow 
that foresight and skill are utterly unavailing, and that no go- 
vernments can hope for the support of the people's affections 
in times of civilization, but those produced by the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms in ages of barbarism? ‘The doctrine is not 
only philosophically, but even historically false. 'The laws of 
Moses, those of Mahomet, were made, _ did not grow: the 
had, it is true, the direct sanction of religious faith; but the 
laws of Lycurgus, the laws of Solon, were made, and were as 
durable as any laws which grew have hitherto been found. 
Those of Lycurgus, indeed, stand in history a monumentum ere 
verennius of the practicability of Utopianism. Each of the 
North American colonies made a government: the whole of them 
confederated have also made a government—no bad example 
hitherto of adaptation to the wants of the people who live 
under it. Frederic of Prussia made a whole system of institu- 
tions, which still exists, and an excellent one. Bonaparte made 
another, which also in substance still exists, though an abo- 
minable one. All these governments, in so far as they have 
have had any stability, had it because they were adapted to the 
circumstances and wants of their age. ‘That such adaptation 
can be made by preconceived and systematic design, every one 
of them is an example. 

All that there is of truth in the favourite doctrine of Sir 
James Mackintosh amounts to a truism, which in theory has 
never been overlooked, howsoever in practice it may have been 
disregarded : That legislators and political reformers must un- 
derstand their own age: That they must consider, not only what 
is best in itself, but what the people will bear; not only what 
laws to make, but how to make the people obey them: That 
they must forbear to establish any thing which, to make it work, 
requires the continued and strenuous support of the people 
themselves, unless, either in the ancient fhabits of the peo- 
ple, or at least in their durable and strenuous convictions, a 
principle exists which can be enlisted in favour of the new 
institution, and induce them to give it that hearty assistance 
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without which it must speedily become inoperative. What has 
usually been wanting to the due observance of this maxim has 
been, not the recognition of it, but a sufficient practical sense, 
how great an clement of stability that government wants which 
has not the authority of time: 


‘ How very much of the really wonderful acquiescence of mankind jy 
any government which they find established is the effect of mere habit 
and imagination, and therefore depends upon the preservation of some. 
thing like continuity of existence in the institutions, and identity in their 
outward forms; cannot transfer itself easily to new institutions, even 
though in themselves preferable; and is greatly shaken when there 
occurs anything like a break in the line of historical duration—anything 
which can be termed the end of the old constitution and the beginning 
of anew one. The very fact that a certain set of political institutions 
already exist, have long existed, and have become associated with all 
the historical recollections of a people, is in itself, as far as it goes,a 
property which adapts them to that people, and gives them a great ad- 
vantage Over any new institutions in obtaining that ready and willing 
resignation to what has once been decided by lawful authority, which 
alone renders possible those innumerable compromises between ad- 
verse interests and expectations, without which no government could 
be carried on a year, and with difficulty even for a week*.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, in this country, and at 
this time, the danger is not lest such considerations as the 
above should have too little, but lest they should have too 
much, weight. 

In the supplementary discourses of our author, on Political 
Equality, ao on Rights, there are many just observations on 
the confusion which has been introduced into political reasoning 
by the use of vague and declamatory expressions as substitutes 
for a distinct appeal to the good of the community. Our author, 
however, while proposing to banish the words ‘ natural rights’ 
from philosophical discussion, makes an attempt, in which we 
do not think him quite successful, to discover a rational mean- 
ing for the phrase. Without doubt, as in the case of all other 
phrases which mankind use, there is something in their minds 
which they are endeavouring to express by it; but we hardly 
think that our author is looking for this in the right place. The 
subject, however, would lead us too far for the present occasion. 

Having said so much of what the work before us does contain, 
we cannot conclude without drawing the author's attention to 
one thing which it should have contained and does not. He 
has met and overthrown many of the fallacies by which the 
delivering over of the powers of government to partial interests 


—— 





* Bulwer’s ‘ England and the English,’ App. to vol. ii, 
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is wont to be defended ; but he has nowhere directly faced the 
master nr of all, the theory of class-representation, though 
it is one which attacks the very foundation of his doctrines. The 
theory in question maintains, that a good popular representation 
should represent, not the people, but all the various classes or 
interests among the people. ‘The landed interest, it is said, should 
be represented ; the mercantile interest should be represented ; 
the monied, manufacturing, shipping interests, the lawyers, the 
clergy—each of these bodies should command the election of a 
certain number of members of the legislature; and the bulk of 
the people, it is commonly added, should also have the nomi- 
nation of a certain small number of representatives. ‘The 
essence of this system is, that it proposes to place a small 
fraction only of the ruling body under any inducements from 
their position to consult the general interest of the community ; 
while it renders all the remainder the mere attorneys of certain 
small knots and confederacies of men, each of which, the theor 

itself admits, has a private interest of its own, which sinister 
interest, if it possessed the undivided control of the legislature, 
it would ruthlessly pursue, to the complete sacrifice of the gene- 
ral interest. ‘The expectation then 1s, that because the ruling 
power is divided among several of these knots, instead of being 
wholly bestowed upon one of them, they, instead of combining, 
as they have the strongest motives to do, and sharing the 
benefits of misrule among them, will, with an incapacity of pur- 
suing their obvious interest, unknown to any tribe of savages, 
employ their whole exertions in protecting the communit 

against one another. Whether this be likely to be the fact 
let English history speak; for England has been ruled by a 
class-representation ever since the revolution. We subjoin an 
apologue, from a speech delivered in 1826, which shadows forth 


very faithfully what has been the course of history in this par- 
ticular.* 


— 





_* ‘Once upon a time there happened an insurrection among the beasts. The 
little beasts grew tired of being eaten by the great ones. The goatish, sheepish, and 
swinish multitude grew weary of the sway of the “intellectual and virtuous.” They 
demanded to be governed by equal laws, and, as a security for those laws, to have the 
protection of a representative government. The Lion, finding himself hard pressed, 
called together the aristocracy of the forest, and they jointly offered a rich reward to 
whoever could devise a scheme for extricating them from their embarrassment, The 
Fox offered himself, and his offer being accepted, went forth to the assembled multi- 
tude, and addressed them thus: “ You demand a representative government: nothing 
can be more reasonable—absolute monarchy is my abhorrence. But you must be just 
in yourturn. It is not numbers that ought to be represented, but interes/s. ‘The 
Ugerish interest should be represented, the wolfish interest should be represented, all 
the other great interests of the country should be represented, and the great — of 
the beasts should be represented. Would you, because you are the majority, allow 
no class to be represented except yourselves? My royal master has an objection to 
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The ready answer to the doctrine of representation of inte. 
rests is, that representation of separate and sinister interests 
we do not want. The only interest which we wish to be con- 
sulted is the general interest, and that, therefore, is the only 
one which we Sesies to see represented. How this, in the actual 
circumstances of a country, can best be accomplished, is the 
only question; and it must be decided by the considerations 
already adduced. 

What, in contradistinction to a representation of classes, 
every rational person does wish to see exemplified in Parlia- 
ment, is not the interests, but the peculiar position, and oppor- 
tunities of knowledge, of all the classes whom the theory enume- 
rates, and many more ; not in order that partial interests may, 
but in order that they may not, be consulted. The first desi- 
deratum is, to place every member of the legislature under the 
most complete responsibility to the community at large, which 
the state of civilization of the community renders consistent 
with other necessary ends. ‘The second is, to compose the 
legislature, in as large a proportion as possible, of persons so 
highly cultivated, intellectually and morally, as to be free from 
narrow or partial views, and from any peculiar bias. But as 
such persons are rarely to be found in sufficient numbers, it is 
doubtless desirable that the remainder of the body should be of 





anarchy, but he is no enemy to a rational and well-regulated freedom ; if you forth- 
with submit, he grants you his gracious pardon and a class representation.” The 
people, delighted to have got the name of a representation, quietly dispersed, and 
writs were issued to the differeai interests to elect their representatives. The tigers 
chose six tigers, the panthers six panthers, the crocodiles six crocodiles, and the 
wolves six wolves. The remaining beasts, who were only allowed to choose six, chose 
by common cousent six dogs. The Parliament was opened by a speech from the 
Lion, recommending unanimity. When this was concluded, the Jackal, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced the subject of the Civil List ; and, after a 
panegyric on the royal virtues, proposed a grant, for the support of those virtues, of a 
million of sheep a-year. The proposition was received with acclamations from the 
ministerial benches. The Tiger, who was at that time in opposition, made an elo- 
quent speech, in which he enlarged upon the necessity of economy, inveighed against 
the protusion of ministers, and moved that his Majesty be humbly requested to con 
tent himself with half a million. The Dogs declared, that as kings must eat, they 
had no objection to his Majesty’s devourmg as many dead sheep as he pleased ; 
but vehemently protested agaist his consuming any of their constituents alive. This 
remonstrance was received with a general howl. The first impulse of the represen- 
tatives of the aristocracy was to fall tooth and nail upon the representatives of the 
people. The Lion, however, representing that such conduct would be dishonourable, 
and the Fox that it might provoke a renewal of the insurrection, they abandoned the 
intention of worrying these demagogues, and contented themselves with always out- 
voting them. The sequel may be guessed. The Lion got his million of sheep; the 
Fox his pension of a thousand geese a-year: the Panthers, Wolves, and the other 
members of the aristocracy, got as many kids and lambs, in a quiet way, as they could 
devour Even the Doys, finding resistance useless, solicited a share of the spoil ; 
and when they were last heard of, they were gnawing the bones which the Lion 
had thrown to them from the relics of his royal table.’ 
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as miscellaneous a composition as possible (consistently with 
accountability to the people), in order that the twist of one per- 
son may be neutralized by the contrary twist of another; and 
if the individuals must be biassed, the evil be at least avoided 
of having them all biassed one way. An indistinct perception 
of this truth, is what gives all its plausibility to the doctrine of 
class-representation. But the principle thus stated, needs no 
especial provision to be made for it in a scheme of repre- 
sentation. ‘The diversity of local circumstances, and the vary- 
ing spirit of local constituencies, provide for it sufficiently. 
ommending this important subject to the consideration of 
our author in his next edition, we take leave of him; cordially 
wishing that his country may be enriched with many similar 
productions from his pen, and regretting that he has not yet 
obtained the opportunity he sought, of proclaiming in the 
House of Commons the great principles which this work will 
contribute so largely to diffuse. ‘That he failed to obtain that 
0 ee get is anything but creditable, all circumstances con- 
sidered, to the electors of the great and important town for 
which he offered himself as a candidate. We trust that, ere 
long, some liberal constituency will claim for itself the honour 
which his own townsmen knew not how to appreciate. A. 








Art. V. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY OF PORTUGAL, 


PORTUGAL is still, as Adam Smith called it fifty years 

ago,a beggarly country. If proof of the fact were required, 
it one be found in the cold, almost contemptuous indifference 
of Englishmen towards the state and prospects of a nation once 
considered our most valuable ally. A book concerning that 
country would have few readers in England; and the fewer, 
perhaps, if it were copious in detail and methodical in general- 
ization. All that the subject will bear is desultory sketches 
and remarks. Even these, however, if made with a view to 
comparison between nations so widely different as the Portu- 
guese and the English, may, since all things are relative, add 
to the stock of useful knowledge in the more civilized country. 
It is with a view to such comparison chiefly, that the present 
Article has been written. 

The Portuguese are, truly, a most beggarly people, with few 
wants, poor means of supplying those which exist, no more 
industry than suffices to Sow production such as it has been 
for ages without improvement, little division — 
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searce any exchange between different parts of the country, g 
paltry foreign trade, carried on principally with foreign capital, 
and, what is worse than all, no longing for better things, no 
wish even for any amelioration, but, on the contrary, careless 
content, not owing to recent events, but fixed as a habit, 
become the second nature of all but a very small part of the 
nation. Nowhere in civilized Europe is locomotion so difficult 
as in Portugal. There are but few roads on which a carriage 
can be used ; and these are so bad, that thirty miles in twenty- 
four hours is the common rate of travelling. In all Portugal 
there is no such thing as a stage-coach or a post-horse. As 
respects time, fatigue, and expense, it is easier to go from Lis- 
bon to London, than from Lisbon by land to Oporto. Cross- 
roads universally are but tracks over waste land, or the courses 
of torrents not passable when it rains. Only a few of the 
largest towns contain an inn; and this inn, if it were in Eng- 
land, would be called a stable or dog-kennel. Robbers abound 
wherever there is a chance of meeting travellers. Poor tra- 
vellers, when such there are, go afoot, slowly and painfully ; 
while the only method of carrying goods is slowly on the backs 
of mules. ‘The carriage of letters is so slow, uncertain, and 
costly, that the bulk of the people, including some men and 
more women of the highest class, may well be content, as they 
are, with not being able to write. A little cork, some fruit, and 
not much wine, all produced not far from some sea-port, com- 
pose ahnost the only articles that are exported; and these 
would not be exported, or rather font Ra if articles where- 
with to purchase them, such as English cottons and hardware, 
were not brought to Portugal, kept there till wanted, and 
finally distributed, by means of foreign capital in the various 
forms of ships, advances to the producer of exports, and even 
hard money for a medium of exchange. Nay, when one 
reflects that law, for the purpose of awarding justice, 1S 
unknown to the Portuguese, it seems probable that they 
would by this time have been quite without foreign trade, 
if the foreign merchants of Oporto and Lisbon had not ob- 
tained separate laws for themselves. The famous Methuen 
treaty gave to Englishmen in Portugal, under the name of prr 
vileges, such a degree of protection for person and property, 
that, to some extent, and for the mere purpose of promoting 
and managing foreign exchange, that treaty made Portugal a 
province of England. Her foreign trade then, such as it}, 
has been preserved by the intelligence and capital of two mer- 
chant colonies of Englishmen. Even with this help, the 
deserted state of what Americans would call her waters, excites 
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the wonder of English sailors. The entrance to the magni- 
ficent Tagus is often as void of ships, as the mouth of a river in 
some unsettled part of New Holland. Yet the foreign trade 
of Portugal is, upon the whole, perhaps, the least ugly feature 
in her condition ; that is, if we put aside some recent political 
changes, which were mainly brought about by foreigners, and 
are hateful to the bulk of the nation. If we look for something 

od, which will bear comparison with advanced countries like 
Rides or England, and which is, besides, agreeable to the 
Portuguese—some circumstance or quality in which the Portu- 
guese take poo or pleasure, like the French or English—one 
universal blank presents itself. In science, the arts, and 
literature ; in the amount of wants and enjoyments; in the 
results of knowledge and enterprise ; in ie all that relates 
to the worth and happiness of a people, the Portuguese have 
made little or no advance for some hundred years; while there 
are not a few points on which they may refer with truth to the 
superiority of their ancestors. ‘They have deteriorated espe- 
cially with respect to qualities in which Englishmen excel, 
such as industry, skill, courage, and the spirit of adventure. 
Without seeing them, it is hard to believe in their extreme 
ignorance, slowness, and repugnance to whatever calls for exer- 
tion, bodily or mental; not to mention their habitual, or, one 
may say, natural cowardice. ‘There is not, even in Italy or 
Spain, such an example of national deterioration. 

For let us recollect that the nations of Europe which, during 
two centuries, have advanced continually in wealth and know- 
ledge, are chiefly indebted for their improvement to the not far- 
distant forefathers of this emasculated people. If it had not 
been for expeditions from the Tagus, what would have been 
the present state of Europe? It was not by one expedition, 
but by many—not by an accident, but by a long series of gal- 
lant efforts—that the Portuguese discovered the East Indies, 
and caused the discovery of America. A nobleman of our 
Elizabeth's time had few wants beyond beef, bread, ale, and 
cloth: who now shall count the variety of objects which enter 
into the enjoyments of millions of Englishmen? ‘The desire to 
obtain tea, sugar, coffee, and tobacco, has been the cause of 
incalculable exertion amongst modern Europeans, and has thus 
led to such an increase of mere food in Europe, that the num- 
ber of people has increased at the same rate as the number of 
enjoyments. This incalculable stimulus to human exertion 


was provided by the sagacity, daring, and perseverance of a 
nation whose posterity are stagnant as mud. What can have 
been the cause of so remarkable a deterioration? One circum- 
stance alone seems to afford a sufficient explanation of it. 
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Concerning the state of the people in any part of Europe 
during the dark ages which succeeded the fall of the Roman 
empire, we know very little indeed ; but we do know that the 
clergy of the Church of Rome were the instruments by means 
of which some degree of knowledge was revived in Europe. 
Previous to the Reformation, wherever the Roman Catholic 
faith had taken root, the clergy were the only teachers of the 
veople; and as their own power seemed to be firmly esta- 
flished. they had no motive for preventing the spread of 
information, or checking the love of inquiry, which had gTown 
out of their own studies and lessons. But at length, though 
unconscious of what they were about, they taught enough to 
jlace their own power in danger ; and from that moment they 
ea everywhere the bitterest enemics of knowledge. The 
history of the Reformation is the history of a mortal combat 
between the spirits of light and darkness. ‘ Since your know- 
ledge, said the priests to the people, ‘has set you upon ques- 
tioning our authority, you shall learn no more; you shall forget 
what you know: henceforth we will hold you fast in the chains 
of ignorance, which we, fools that we were, have had the blind- 
ness to loosen.’ ‘The people answered— We will inquire not 
only concerning religion, but on all subjects.’ In one place the 
people conquered; in another, the priests ; and wherever the 
people did not gy a even where they never struggled for 
the right to learn, there the clergy came to dread knowledge 
more than they had ever loved it. Nay, it was the very triumph 
of the Reformation in some countries, which, in others, whetted 
the already an desire of the clergy to put a stop to all im- 
et ag! In Portugal, from the time of the Reformation in 
England, the clergy, always powerful from their great posses- 
sions, have had the strongest motives for keeping the people in 
a state of ignorance and debasement. What the Portuguese 
of this day are, they have been made by their priests. Ina 
college at Lisbon, for the education of clergymen, which hap- 
pens to contain some books relating to the affairs of this world, 
the part of the library which those books occupy, goes by the 
name of,‘ Hell. Pascal, the scientific Frenchman of his age, 
was called by the Jesuits ‘a fire-brand of hell;’ not, indeed, 
because he was a man of science, but because he dared to 
expose the tricks of the great corporation. But in Portugal 
the clergy have not been satisfied with applying bad names to 
what they dreaded: witness their Inquisition, with its dun- 
geons, tortures, and burnings. Not only have they preven 
the acquisition of knowledge, but, by using terror as the means 
of pupa they have made the people slavish and torpid, as 
well as ignorant. Even the cowardice and cruelty of the Por- 
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tuguese may be traced to the same origin as the dullness of 
their intellectual faculties—to the proceedings of their priests, 
who, besides ruling through fear, have patronized bloody sports, 
and delighted in public executions. Such is the apparent 
cause of the present degraded state of this once distinguished 
nation. ‘The moral of the tale is, that a successful resistance 
to reform almost necessitates a worse condition of things than 
that which preceded the abortive attempt. If the course of civi- 
lization be artificially turned back, it will recede farther than 
from whence it came. 

We here, in England, imagine that the late revolution in 
Portugal—the substitution of a representative government for 
a pure despotism, and, moreover, the nearly total destraction 
of the power of the clergy—we have no doubt that all this con- 
stitutes a very useful reform. But the Portuguese oa are 
by no means of our opinion. They were delighted with the 
rule of Don Miguel, and cannot bear that of the Chambers. 
Nine-tenths of the common people, a large proportion of the 
middle class, and some of the nobility, sail gladly restore 
‘the Monster’ to absolute power. ‘The only earnest friends of 
what we call reform and improvement are a majority of the 
noble class; of that class which, in this part of the world, is 
supposed to have a special dislike to scans modes of govern- 
ment. If you hear of any great exertion made to unseat Don 
Miguel, of any sacrifice for that object, of any brave resistance 
to hie oppressions, of any noble action performed by man or 
woman on the Constitutional side, you may be almost sure that 
the actor belonged to the noble class. If you would hear in 
Portuguese society an expression of liberal sentiments, listen 
to any statement of public one or take part in any discus- 
sion concerning the means of political or moral improvement, 
it must be at the house of a nobleman. As it was the grandees 
chiefly who took a very active part in setting up the present 
rather democratic constitution, so it is they who maintain 
it, by the mere force of the English stock-exchange, against 
the will of the bulk of the people. If the constitution were 
much more democratic than it is, more surely if it had such 
ingredients as universal suffrage and vote by ballot, it would 
not last long enough for trying the virtue of annual parlia- 
ments; for it would be overturned by the first election. To 
our English eyes, it seems strange sadlaede that the Few should 
exert themselves to force knowledge and power on the Many. 
But this is a fact; and this fact may teach us, what some of us 
are apt to forget, that all men are not a mere repetition and 
multiplication of one man; that, in matters of government 
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what is meat to one nation may be poison to another: and 
that, consequently, a scheme of government which professes to 
be equally fit for all nations and states of society 1s not likely 
to be fit for any. , 

Was it then from pure philanthropy that the nobles of Por- 
tugal risked property and life in the democratic cause? No: 
they quarrelled with the priests, and, from fear and hatred 
towards them, became the friends of the people. A violent 
quarre| between two sections of the ruling class seems to be 
the most common process by which nations, when they are fit 
to enjoy it, obtain some share in the powers of government. 

The handful of men who are endeavouring to establish 
in Portugal a constitution something like that of England 
since vur late revolution, could not, by any means of their own, 
have got an opportunity to try their hanels at this sort of work. 
Beggared and banished by a government which was agree- 
able to the nation, they could not have taken one step for the 
overthrow of that government unless they had obtained foreign 
assistance. In their distress, they sought the aid of Enelish- 
men. * Give us, said they, money and men for the conquest 
of Portugal ‘Though the undertaking appeared desperate, 
the money and men came forth at their call. Never were life 
and property embarked with a better prospect of being lost. 
Yet this apparent + sacrifice of blood and treasure, which a 
century back would have been deeply lamented in England, 
passed unnoticed by the British public. "Phe men and. the 
money for conquermg Portugal were never missed. And why 
should they have been missed, when such is the state of hing- 
land, that she loses every year, without being aware of that 
ereat deduction from her population and wealth,—every year, 
observe, without at all feeling it—about LOO,Q00 emigrants, 
carrying with them a capital which, allowing 20/. for each emi- 
erant, anounts to 2.000,000/.. not to mention |,Q00,000/. more 
for the cost of passage. "The mere excess of people in Eng- 
land bevond the means of comfortable subsistence, and the 
mere excess of capital beyond the means of investment, at such 
profit as will keep the capital at home, would suffice, it appears, 
to conquer twelve Portugals every year, or one per month. 
This is a clear proof, that if populat ion be often redundant in 
proportion to capital, both population and capital may be 
simultaneously redundant in proportion to land. 

Don Pedro was a moral wonder. ‘There are stories of his 
doings and habits in Brazil, which cannot be wholly false, and 
Which, if but a tithe of them were true. would prove him to 
have been, at one time, a true brother of Don Miguel. Nat 
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very long ago, indeed, people well acquainted with both these 
princes used to say, that there was little to choose between 
them. Almost every vice seems to have helped to make up the 
character of Miguel, both as a king and a man: yet there is 
scarce a virtue, public or private, that Pedro did not display in 
the last years of his hfe. Adversity seems to have changed his 
very nature. Without saying what he had been before, it: is 
certain that, from the time of his landing at Oporto, he was a 
loving husband, a most afiectionate and careful father, a gentle 
master, a steady friend, a brave, skilful, and indefatigable cap- 
tain, a sagacious politician, and, what is still more remarkable, 
agenerous enemy. He himself used to acknowledge that he 
had been a barbarian: a more civilized, a milder conqueror, 
never obtained power to indulge those feelings of revenge 
which belong to savages. It was he truly, and none but he, 
who caused the lands of the clergy to he seized by the 
government; but that deed of moral boldness, without which 
Portugal would have had no chance of regeneration, re- 
dounds to his honour, as much as his anxiety to protect the 
persons of the priests. This man appears to have gained a 
conscience when he lost an empire. From the beginning: to 
the end of a desperate civil war, he was never betrayed into an 
act of cruelty. As soon as the war was fairly over, he devoted 
himself to business which had for object the improvement of 
his country: one cannot detect anything like selfishness in his 
use of power: his exertions for the good of others hastened, if 
they did not cause his death: and in dying he was truly 
ereat - composed, cheerful, mdifferent about himself, but 
anxious for the public cause, and full of love Gf the word may 
pass) for all who had shared his toils and dangers. So sudden 
and complete a revolution of character is not casily credited, but 
happened nevertheless. It tells in favour of the constitutional 
party, that they revere the memory of Pedro, which will be re- 
spected by the nation at large, if ever his ardent wish for a 
revolution in their character should be accomplished. 

A blow has been struck at the influence of the priests, which 
must prove mortal if it be consistently followed up. Monaste- 
ries, without one exception, have been abolished, and all the 
property of those abominable corporations has been confis- 
cated to the use of the state. But in this matter, let the 
Government beware of imitating the Spanish Cortes of 1820! 
In Spain, the seizure of the monastic lands raised up a host of 
enemies to the new order of things: nothing but the imme- 
diate sale of those lands in small portions at any price could 
have created a similar force on the other side. the Spanish 
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Cortes, continuing to hold the property which they had taken 

from the clergy, invited an Army of the Faith to assemble, to 
seek foreign onl. and to overturn the Government. It was as 
if they had said to the great body of priests—* See, we have got 
your estates; come and take them back; we are keeping le 
for you. Whereas, if they had sold or given the church lands 
toa great number of people, they would have interested so 
great a part of the nation in the new order of things, that the 
clergy could not have retained even a hope for the. recovery of 
their property. The Cortes excused themselves for not vetting 
rid of the confiscated lands, by saying that nobody would buy 
them for what they were worth. The "y could not see that every 


thing is worth precisely what it will sell for >—they forgot the 
nature of their own title, _ that all they had to sell was a 
chance of holding. Besides, in such extraordinary cases s, it Is 


sie policy to sell for less even “rs an might be obtained ; since. 
by this course, the buyers, fearing that any but the sellers may 
question their title on the score of insufficient consideration. 
become deeply interested in maintaining the title of the sellers, 

that is, the revolutionary government. The main cause. 
there appears reason to think, of the successful resistance of 
revolutionary J rance to the attacks of Europe in coalition, was 
the alarm of a large m: yority of the French people lest a 
counter-re teria should de ‘prive them of property which they 
had obtained for next to nothing. Here is a valuable lesson 
for the present rulers of Portugal. They hold in their hands 
the means of enlisting a majority of the nation on their side: 
hitherto they have erected nothing substantial in the room of 
all that they have pulled down. It behoves a revolutionary 
rovernment to create, as well as to destroy ; aye, to create, 
because they have destroyed. “The surest road to the ruin of 
any government is by mi aking enemies without making friends. 
At present, the constitutional party have no support, except in 
an opinion which the mode of their recent victory has esta- 
blished, and which is probably correct—viz., that they have 
only to ask for. in order to obtain, the aid of English men and 
money. 

The — occupation of Miguel's government was to hunt, 
torture, and slay the constitutionalists. The latter have put 
none to death for political causes; nor have they, as a govern: 
ment, mjured any, in any way, for the sake of vengeance. It 


Since this notice was written, a law has been passed for ‘the sale of the conti 
cated estates, = A not sooner? Because the corrupt administration of those estates 
was high! y pr itable to an influential class of official peop te. The same influence 
whic h postpones 4 the liw may prevent its execution, In Portug: al there is generally 
a wide diflerence between what the law commands, and what is actually done. 
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is true, that some of the most savage persecutors under Miguel 
have been assassinated since the overthrow of their m: ister: 
but the new government had no part in those acts of private 
revenge; on the contrary, they have done what they could to 
snatch Miguel's favourite instruments from the vengeance of 
enraged fathers, brothers, and sons. It is with the full con- 
nivance, the seeret participation of the government, that every 
week sees the esc: ape of some of those wretches to foreign 
countries. Avowed Miguelites, who have not been marked tor 
private vengeance, remain in Portugal, and even intrigue 
against the Quee n, without let or hindrance from the vovern- 
ment. But ‘ae the vovernme nt punish a father or son who 
kills the murderer of his son or father ?—No; they cannot 
they dare not. One must be well aequaimted with the dreadful 
cruclties of which the Miguelite authorities were guilty, to give 
the present rulers due credit for generosity or gentleness. — It 
was Don Pedro who first said—Let us forgive our cnemies : 
and the proposal has been strictly carried into effect. The 
heads of the constitutional party do not indeed, like ourW higs, 
disgust their friends by consulting the pleasure of their ene 
mies; but whatever they have done to hurt the absolute party 
has been done simply with a view to the present and the future : 
they appear to have forgotten the past. Here then is a revo- 
lutionary government, of which every member has been OTICV- 
ously persecute ‘d, and which, notwithstanding, shutaines | from 
persecution. ‘This is something rare in the doings of men. 
Have the manners of Europe grown milder since the last 
general war! At all events, the noble clemency of the present 
rulers of Portugal must be attributed to the political notions 
which they acquired during their exile amongst the French 


and E nglish, and to their desire to stand well in the opinion of 


those nations. 

That good may come out of evil has been curiously exem- 
plified by one result of Miguel's persecutions. At first sight, 
almost, you can tell a Portuguese who has emigrated, from one 
who has not. The returned emigrants form a class apart from 
the nation, and very superior to the best of those who have 
never quitted Portugal: they may be recognised by their per- 
sons, which are acquainted with soap and water: by their 
clothes, which are of a foreign cut; by their step, which is 
quicker than that of the untravelled; by their ordinary talk, 
which “yr of foreign wonders, and deals largely im compa- 
rison:; by their eagerness to get on in thie world, as we say 
here—that is. a increase the quantity and variety of their 
enjoyments; by their readiness to admit that every thing in 
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Portugal is _ as most of the natives suppose it to be, abso. 
lutely ‘perfect ; by their admiration of things English—such as 
See. -plac os. - ‘an streets, good roads, and representative covern- 
ment; nay, by their profe ssions, at least, of a desire to see al] 
kinds of improvement effected in their beggarly country. 

They were driven from home, because the ‘y were the best men 
there: these best men in the country, the fittest for the pur- 
pose, were se nt to see fore! ign parts. and bring: back to P ortugal 
new wants. habits, and ideas. The sntroduction of so much 
novelty has already exe ‘ited this monotonous and st; agnant 
people : to dress, move, talk, think, and aspire, like one who 
has seen France and England, is becoming an object of ambi- 
tion with young people of all but the poorest class. The Se 
political emigrants forgot much, and learned more: the monks 
being out of the way, they make excellent teachers: they are. 
though often uneonsciously, the best of reformers, the most 
eflicient of innovators. Good comes out of evil: and in the 
long run, as Dr. Whately says, improving on Dr. Pangloss, all 
seems to be for the best. 

Apropos of Dr. Whately, who has shown the extreme ab- 
surdity of sending criminals to the other side of the world, 
there isa Secondary Punishment in Portugal, yet more absurd ; 
and absurd, as it hi appens, for reasons precisely opposite to 
those which condemn our system of transportation. In Lisbon, 
and some other towns visited by the present writer, the prisons 
are so placed and constructed, that the utmost fae ‘ility is given 
to intercourse between the prisoners and the public. The 
prison being at the side of a great thoroughfare, or a market- 
place, has, even on the eround- floor, as many windows in the 
outer wall as a common house; and as these windows have no 
glass, as there is nothing but a grating of bars, wide apart. to 
hinder the prisoners from stepping out at them, those within, 
and those without the prison, can see each other and pay toge- 
ther, with as much ease as if they were all confined, or all at 
large: they do talk, and laugh, and sing together all di ay long, 
continu: lly exchanging encouragement from without for cor- 
ruption from within. We, for no end that can be discovered, 
except an increase of patronage at the Colonial Office, send our 
eriminals so far from the pli we where their punishme nt is I 
tended to make an unpression, that it makes no impression at 
all:—the Portuguese, without any conceivable motive, keep 
their criminals where punishment may have the least cood 
effect on the @uilty, and the worst effect on the innocent. 

The state of political economy im Portugal is mueh at 
variance with that which English writers on the subject have 
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had principally in view. In their books, the division of the pro- 
ducers of wealth into mere capitalists and hired labourers, and 
of consumers into mere landowners, mere capitalists, and 
hired labourers, is taken for granted; and upon this assump- 
tion have been built many intricate and important deductions 
on the influence of different proportions between land and 
population, and between labourers and capital—showing how 
each proportion affects rent, profit, and wages. Now, exce pt to 
a small extent, no such division has taken place in Portugal. 
Speaking generally, the owner of a large estate—whether an 
individual or a body corporate— provides much of the capital 
required for cultivation, while the rest is provided by others, 
who also work with their hands; and the owners of small estates 
(a very numerous class) work entirely on thei own account. 
Thus the greater part of the people are neither mere landowners, 
mere capitalists, nor mere labourers ; but each of them is either 
capitalist as well as landlord, or labourer as well as ——— 
or landowner, capitalist, and workiman, all in one. ‘Phough, « 
course, the whole produce of agriculture is divided in 
those who own the land, those who find capiti al, and those who 
work, still no one (allowing for exceptions, where the land- 
owner, the capitalist, and the labourer are different persons ) 
receives his portion either as rent, or as profit, or as wages. 
But Portugal is not singular in this respect. In North Ame- 
rea, in the greater part of Nurope, in Spain, for example, 
Italy, Switzerland, a large portion of the Austrian dominions, 
‘Turkey. Poland. and Russia not to mention France and Ire- 
land—the = in which land is owned, capital found, and work 
performed, | r' three distinet classes of persons— the cases in 
which it is seen what proportions of the produce go for rent, 
profit, and wages—these cases are exceptions from a general 
rule. In great, perhaps the greater part of France, close to us, 
one and the same person Is landowner, capitalist, and workman ; 
What he obtains as rent, what as profit, nobody can tell; but it 
is plain that he neither pays nor receives a farthing as wages. 
To this stawe of politic “al economy the very terms of the science, 
as it is understood in E neland, seem to be ing ipplicable. 
Without atte mpting to discover what, in different countries, 
has hitherto prevented the separation of agriculturists imto 
three distinet classes, living upon rent, profit, and wages, let 
us mark one circumstance which alw: ays accompanies the bar- 
barous but common. state of things in which such separation 


has not vet taken pli we: itis this, that a large proportion of 


the people are engaged in agriculture, leaving but a small pro- 
portion to engage in other pursuits. In England, the food 
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required for all is raised by less than one-third of the people, 
so that more than two-thirds are left to engage in other ocev- 
pations. In Ireland and France, two-thirds at least—some say 
three-quarters—are engaged in raising food. In Portugal, not 
less than four-fifths of the people are so engaged; and only 
one-fifth remains to engage in the production of objects not 
absolutely necessary. Here we find an all-sufficient reason for 
the poverty of the Portuguese as a nation. And by imagining 
what would be the effeet in Portugal of rendering agricultural 
industry as productive as it is in England, so that, instead of 
only one-fifth, two-thirds of the people should be free to engage 
in the production of comforts and luxuries, we get sight at least 
of the proximate cause of the superior wealth of our own coun- 
try: it is the superior productiveness of our agriculture. 

What gives occasion to the greatest productiveness of the 
capital and labour which are employed in raising food, and 
leads directly to a corresponding degree of variety in produe- 
tion, of division of employments, of exchange both domestic 
and foreign, and, therefore, to the highest civilization: this 
is a question unsuited to such a notice as the present: but it is 
one which the Government of Portugal must understand before 
they can effect any great improvement in the state of that 
country. They talk of doing wonders, some day or other, by 
means of education—that is, teaching the people to read, write, 
and count. One might as well expect that a knowledge of 
some alphabet would induce the miserable savages of New 
Holland to live at ease by cultivating the earth. For improving 
a country like Portugal, the first step is to stimulate the wants, 
and therefore the industry of the people. © Education, which 
should teach every Portuguese to want some score of things 
that he could not himself produce, and to long continually, not 
only for more of each object desired, but for a greater variety of 
objeets— such teaching as this would soon lead to energetic and 
skilful labour—to division of employments—to trade, both do- 
mestic and foreien—to intercourse between different parts of 
the country, and with many foreign nations ; in one word, to 
civilization. "This is the sort of teaching required by the poor 
and contented Portuguese. If the Government, who are far n 
advance of the nation, cannot give such teaching as this, they 
may at least promote it. By giving security to property, by 
enabling every one to enjoy what he has obtained, they may 
teach others to desire what some have enjoyed. By rendering 
property secure, they may also encourage the introduction ot 
foreign capital and skill. to be employ ed in works unknown to 
the Portuguese; and finally, by removing all legal obstacles to 
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trade, as well internal as external, and improving, or rather 
creating, means of internal communication, they may promote 
the introduction, even into the most savage parts of the country, 
of new objects of desire. Something like police, decent courts 
of law, many good roads, and freedom of trade—these, and, for 
the present at least, not education such as we give to infants, 
seem to be the best means of improving the condition of Por- 
tugal. At present, that country has no police except in name— 
no courts of law which administer justice—no roads which are fit 
for a carriage; but is near upon a par with Egypt, as regards 
monopolies and other legal obstructions to trade. ‘These are 
matters as to which the Government is not much, if at all, in 
advance of the nation. Let them teach themselves the elements 
of political economy, so as to understand the process by which 
the recent emigration of some Portuguese has rendered others 
aspiring and industrious—so as to know in what way the disco- 
veries of the Portuguese in Africa and Asia, and the conse- 
quent discovery of America, have conduced to the wealth and 
civilization of some countries in Europe. ‘This is, for the pre- 
sent, the only sort of education that can be of much use in 
beggarly and semi-barbarous Portugal. A. ii. 1. 





Arr. V1. 
RETRENCHMENT—MILITARY ABUSES. 


|. Report from the Select Committee on the Army and Navy 
Appointments, with Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. — Or- 
dered by the House of Commons to be printed, 2th Aug. 1833. 
2. Four Years of a Liberal) Government. London: Henry 


Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 1834. 


‘PHE pamphlet entitled + Four Years of a Liberal Government’ 

was published immediately after the dismissal of the Mel- 
bourne administration, in November last, and bears internal 
evidence of having been compiled under the auspices of the 
members of that government, as an exposé of the benefits they 
had conferred, and were willing further to grant to the country, 
by the reduction of the expenditure. In this pamphlet, after 
enumerating the various items of reduction which had been 
elected in the different departments, to the amount of above 
four millions sterling, it is remarked— Ifa much less reduction 
has taken place in the army estimates, it should be remembered 
that the army was far less under the control of the government 
than the navy: an arrangement which ought not to exist, and 
which no liberal government ought to tolerate for an instant. — 


(p. 13.) 
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The delays which took place in the re-acceptance of office by 
Lord Melbourne were generally stated to have been chiefly 
caused by the difficulties made to the grant of this control. [¢ 
is presumed that that control has been obtamed, and that the 
ministry have now a complete power over every branch of the 
public expenditure, even to the appointment of the household. 

Assuming, therefore, that reductions in our mnilitary esta- 
blishments are intended, we shall proceed to point out those 
branches of it, the reduction of which would confer the greatest 
relief, not only in point of immediate expenditure, but also 
prospectively, ‘by keeping within due bounds the number of 
officers on the retired list, or, as it is generally termed, ‘the 
dead weight. ‘This list is the great burthen on the country 
resulting from a regular army: the number of persons on it 
is quite disproportionate to the size of our army; and this dis- 
proportion is greatest in the higher ranks—namely, of generals, 
colonels, and heutenant-colonels. 

Although the list has been diminished since the termination 
of the war, the number of general officers upon it is still 419; 
and of colonels and lieutenant-colonels, 752.* 

After attaining the rank of lieutenant- ey further promo- 
tion is regulated according to seniority: hence, to arrive at this 
rank is the ereat desideratum; for, after so doing, whether the 
individual remains on half-pay. following his own pursuits and 
ainusements, or accompanies his regime nt to the West or East 
Indies, his progress up the list towards becoming a general- 
officer is equally the same. 

It should be stated, that to this rule there are some excep- 
tions, the nature of which will be afterwards mentioned: our 
object, in the first mstance, is to exhibit the general system. 

Of the HI9 veneral-oflicers, about 40 are employed i in military 
commands, chie fly in the colonies and Ireland—the rest are 
mere pensioners: 439, indeed, are colonels of regiments, but 
with these regiments they have no concern, excepting in the pur- 
chase and forwarding of their clothing, which is entirely manage vl 
through the agent by a contractor. The price paid to the latter, 
wthough only about half that which is charged to the public, 
bemg suflicient to induce him to take the whole responsibility 

of any portion being rejected—first, at the inspection of a 
Board in London, and afterwards on being received at the 
regime nt. 

"This system of clothing the : army—the subject of above 20) 
out of 350 pages, composing the Report and Evidence—may 
hereafter be disc vussed in detail; for the present, we shall only 


—_——_—_——-—_ -_ ——— 


* Report on Army and Navy ‘Appointments, § § 1603 aud 92553. 
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remark, that half the salary of the colonel is derived from this 
source, as is explained in the following extract :— 

‘The amount of the allowances issued by the government for the 
clothing, accoutrements, and appointments of the infantry of the line, 


and which allowances are usually designated as Of: reckonings, is, for 
the pad 1831, as follows :— 


Serjeant ; ; : P £7 3 2 
lias : : 419 G 
Private ; ‘ ‘ 2 6 O 


‘It appears that the cost of a suit of ——- for each of the above 
ranks for the year 183], is as follows : 











Serjeant. Drummer. Private, 

Coat ‘ ,. £2 2 © £117 O £0 12 6 
Chevron . ; . oO | O 0 O O 0 O O 
Trowsers . ; O10 6 Go. 7-3 | a 
Boots : ° » @ Is 0 7 6 0 F 6 
Fringe and Buttons O 1 4 0 0 6 0 0 6 
One year’s Cap , O & YG 0 3 9 0 3 9 

£216 17 216 0O' lll OG 


‘Such being the amount of the sums actually paid by the colonel to 
the clothier under those several heads, it follows that the difference 
between those payments and the sums issued by the government under 
those heads, remains to be duly accounted for by the colonel, and which 
sums will be found to be as follows :— 


Profit on each Serjeant ‘ . &4 12 7 per annun. 
“ Drummer ‘ 2 3 6 - 
. Private ; ; O14 6 ” 


And which, at the present establishment of each corps of 43 serjeants, 
14 drummers, 36 corporals, '703 privates, s will be found, on computation, 
tv amount annually to the sum of S62/. 9s. Td. 

‘It may be use ‘ful to observe, in this on that in those instances in 
Which compensation in money is to be paid to the men w ith the appro- 
bation of the Commander-in-Chief, instead of the annual clothing, the 
sums ordered by his Majesty’s warrant to be paid by the colonel to the 

soldier will be found to exceed in amount, for the year 1831, the sums 
paid by the colonel to the clothier, and to be as follows :— 

Serjeant : ‘ , ; £3 0 0 

Other ranks ; ; 113 O 
The amount of this award of compel nsation to the soldier should seem to 
denote in a special manner the intention, on the part of his Majesty 
and the government, as to the actual value of the materials of which the 
suldiers’ annual clothing ought to be composed, when unaccompanied 
With the contingent expenses of packing, &c. unay vidable upon its final 
delivery.’— Report, p. 285. 

The expenses to be borne by the colonel, over and above 
the sums actually paid for the ‘clothing, are next specified — 
hamely, for freig ht, insurance, &e.—in all 255/, 6s. Bd. : leaving, 
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therefore, clear to the colonel! from these off-reckonings. the sum 
of GOT/. 2s. Lld.. to which is to be added his pay as regimental 
colonel, 613/. 2s. 6d... making the actual emolument he derives 
annually from his regiment 1220/. 5s. dd. 

It may he proper here to observe, that those general officers 
who are not colonels of reviments have only the pay of a regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel, or 800/. per annum, with the eXcep- 
tion of those promoted from the Guards, and some others, as 
will be afterwards noticed. 

The above statement will show how handsome an appoint. 
ment is the colonelcy of a regiment. ‘There are 39 such 
appointments in the gift of the government, which are bestowed 
on general oflicers se/eefed from the list formerly mentioned: 
and the income arising from many of them, indeed, great] 
exceeds the sum mentioned. The emoluments, for instance. of 
the colonel of the Ist regiment of Foot Guards are above 4000/. 
per annum, viz. :— 





Pay of Colonel . £667 12 11 
Pay of Warrant Men ; ; ‘ 271 2 103 
Clothing Allowance—Eifflectives ; ' 8,949 13 658 

Ditto Non-effectives . . 1,182 8 643 
Ditto Drummers and Hautboys 172 4 6 
44! 


11.243 2 
Assumed Cost of Clothing : 7,109 11 





£4,133 11 49:1°° 

The other regiments of Guards, all the cavalry, and indeed 
the regiments of infantry in India, yield to the colonel a higher 
allowance than 1220/. a year. It is not necessary to enter into 
more of the details, but merely to state that the total amount 
under this head of expenditure is nearly 200.000/, per annum 
paid to general officers having the colonelcies of regiments. 

‘To become eligible for these appointments—the great prizes 
in the army—greatly enhances the advantage of obtaining 
rank early in life. | . 

Besides the above, 49 general officers} have governments of 
castles, forts, &c.—also sinecures, since even residence is not 
required, 

So much for the 419 generals. As for the 752 colonels and 
licutenant-colonels, only a very small number are really em- 
eet he This must be evident, as appointments are necessaril\ 

imited by the number of regiments. The proportion of the 
latter to the former is so small, that none are ever called upon 


= ee _—_—— an 
= —————— 





© Report, &c. p. vi. $ Ibid. p. 135. 
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to serve unless they desire it; and few who have interest or 
fortune will accept ‘of regiments stationed in distant or un- 
healthy colonies. ‘The greater number on this list may there- 
fore also be termed sinecurists. Many indeed have passed the 
greater portion of their lives abroad, giving service which is ill 
remunerated by the half-pay, and only attain that rank late in 
life; it is not to these we apply the term. 

The number of regiments of the line, including the West 
India and Ceylon regiments, is 106; the number of regiments 
of cavalry 23. But the regiments in India have each two 
lieutenant-colonels. This gives no more than 150 licutenant- 
colonels attached to regiments. 

The Guards—(namely, seven battalions, or regiments ) 
have been omitted in this statement, for they now do duty only 
at the Court, and are always in London, except two battalions 
at Windsor, and one at Dublin: they are well entitled, there 
fore, to be included in the list of sinecurists; and they have other 
privileges of so grievous and costly a nature, that we intend to 
make them the principal subject of the remainder of this article. 
Compare their stations to those of the line, of whom 79 regnnents 
are at present in the colonic s. Of these, 50 are within the tropics, 
or beyond the Cape, and only 25 in what may be termed good 


climates—namely, the Mediterranean and North America. Of 


the 28 at home, 19 are in Ireland, where they are chiefly quar- 
tered in the country towns and villages, employed i in collecting 
tithes, and other kindred duties, so disagreeable. that the oflicers 
generally prefer being sent even to the West Indies to re- 
maining there. 

The Guards are exempt from all exposures and privations. 
Many of the officers have permanent establishments in London; 
and they know to a day when and where they will be moved, 


whilst regiments of the line are liable to constant change of 


quarters, and are Jeft in complete uncertainty both as to time 
and place. 

Besides these preferences in stations, the Guards possess pri- 
vileges, as to rank, unjust to the rest of the army and to the 
a lic. Ensigns in the Guards have the rank of lieutenant ; 
lieutenants that of captain ; and captams that of /ieufenant- 
colonel in the army. ‘Phus in obtaming promotion, a lieute- 
nant of Guards passes over all the majors in the army, and ts 
placed on the list from whence future promotion takes place 
by se mority. If he remains in the Guards, he has the further 
privilege, that on being promoted from captain to major, he 
obtains the rank of colonel: thus passing over all the lieutenant- 
colonels in the army senior to him, on his route towards be- 
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coming a general officer. From this privilege of rank, namely, 
of captains in the Guards being leutenant-colonels in the 
army, each battalion of Guards (including its field- oflicers) 
supplies fen tow ards the list of eenerals ; whilst a battalion of 
infantry, although two companies more in strength, only gives 
one, or if in India, feo. 

‘The seven battalions of Foot Guards give, therefore, to that 
list seventy, whilst the 106 battalions of the line give one rey. 
DRED AND TWENTY-SIX. (In this comparison we have confined 
ourselves to the infantry, the cavalry will be afterwards consi- 
dered.) From this statement, it appears then that the Guards 
vive more than half the general officers, and this is evidently 
the proportion that would take place, if we suppose the officers 
to enter both services as a profession in which to pass their 
lives, and the chances of life in each to be equal. 

This latter supposition is, no doubt, too favourable for the 
Guards, since they are exempt from all the dangers and vicis- 
situdes of climate to which three-fourths of the line are con- 
stantly exposed, from the Burmese marshes and heats of the 
tropics, to the winters of Canada. Indeed, it appears, from an 
account of the casualties in both services, made from the 
Gazettes of 1828 to 1835, that in these nine years, of 206 
officers attached to the regiments of Guards, eleven only died ; 
while out of 3752 officers of the line, the number of deaths was 
Gos. Phe per centage of casualties in the line, as compared 
with the Guards, is, therefore, as four to one—taking the whole 
of the former services; but, if we take the regiments in India 
only, it is as eight to one.* 

The interchanges which take place between the officers of 
the line and those of the Guards may make the number of 
eeneral officers who have actually come from each difficult to 
trace, since many have thus served in both; and also if a 
captain in the Guards exchanges with a lieutenani-colonel on 
the half-pay of a regiment of the line, he appears in the army 
list on the hali-pay of that regiment, although perhaps he 


_ _- ————— — 


* United Service Journal, No. LX XIX. 

$ An arrangement to the following effect sometimes takes place when a lieutenant 
in the Guards, having wealth and interest, is anxious to obtain the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the army. He induces a captain in his regiment to retire in his favour. 
The captain, however, as he may not wish entirely to quit the army, exchanges with 
a heutenant-colonel on the half-pay of the line, who has no objection to realize his 
money. In this case he does not join the Guards, but is immediately gazetted as 
having sold his company to the said Leutenant. In this way, the proportion of the 
colone’s and general officers mide through the medium of the Guards must be greater 
than we have stated. In as far as the public are concerned, the chief effect of this 
jobbing transaction is the transfer of the annuity from an old worn-out life to a 
young lite. 
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never even saw it. The proportion above stated is, however, 
suficient to show what the conntry is most concerned in :— 
namely, the portion of the dead weight produced by each. 

In these interchanges, although the officers from the line 
return to do duty in a lower 1 ink, n: umely, a heutenant-colone] 
as captain, and a captain as a he ‘utenant, they have to pay a 
large difference to the officers of Guards to induce them to ex- 
change, besides which, great interest is require ‘d to obtain per- 
mission ;—the patronage to all appointments in the regiments 
of Guards being in the gilt of the colonel. 

Another advantage conferred on these troops, so Inghly 
privileged as to rank, stations, and allowance. is, that when they 
mount guard at the Palace, the officers have a superb dinner 
provided, not only for themselves, but to enable them to invite 
a certain number of friends. A sum of LOQOQOQ/. used to be 
allowed yearly for this table. It was afterwards reduced to 
GQ00/., and lately to 4000/. 

The Guards have also particular facilities with regard to 
leave of absence from their regiments, which is granted to 
them without requiring that the application should pass through 
the Adjutant-general’s department. Another of their privile; ees 
being to report to the Gold Stick, and thus to be, in a great 
measure, independent of the Commander-in-chief.  “Pwo- thirds 
of the officers are gencrally on leave; indeed all the detail 
of regimental duty is performed by the sergeants under the 
adjutant and commanding officer. "The officers, in respect to 
these duties, are mere cyphers, and are only required to fall 
into the ranks when the parade i is formed. 

Krom what has been said, it will be evident what an excellent 
resource the household troops afford to a large number of the 
rich and powerful, who are thus enabled to obtain the rank, the 
honour, and rewards of the military profession without depriv- 
ing themselves of any of the enjoyments of civil life, either in 
the town or country. ‘Their atte ndance at court also frequenily 
gives another road to favour, and promotion fo civil ap eines 
ments. "The system of the Guards may, in fact, be termed 
specious device to grant honours and pensions; the nine ‘ 
required being only an agreeable pastime, which gives the entrée 
into the first circles in socie ty. 
| In the French army, commissions in the Guards were reserved 
lor the reward of bravery and merit, but France was then ruled 
by a soldier, and the permanency of his government depe mans “h 
on the army, of whose deeds he was generally an eye-witnes 


The general officers who have come from the Guards : are 


equally eligible with those from the line for the coloneleics of 
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regiments of the line; and where interest has always been a prin- 
cipal means of obtaining these prizes, they, as may be Sup- 
posed, have come in for a large share of these appointments. 

Phe latter remark may be also made respecting appointments 
on the stall, and whatever are considered advantageous or agree- 
able situations or employments conneeted with the military pro- 
lession. 

Until provided with regiments, the officers removed by pro- 
motion from the Guards have special allowances. Several ditfe- 
rent warrants have been issued on this subject since the year 
Ist. 

‘The king, by warrant of the 8th of August, [814, made special pro- 
vision for the general officers of the army; he fixed the rate for the 
generals at I/. bsy., for the heutenant-generals at 1/. 12s. Gd., and the 
major generals at Id. Ss. a-day; at the same time special allowances 
were made for the general officers who were removed from then COM; 
Missions im the oot Guards: these Were. heutenant-colonel, SONI, 

years first major of the First regiment 900/.; > first major of the 
Coldstream and Phird,s800/, each; second mayor, T0O/. ; the senior captain 
of cach battalion 550/,, and the remaining captains 500/, 

‘Th consequence of those increased rates, several general otlicers who 
had done no service to the publie during the previous ten or almost 


twenty yours, received a very large addition to their existing allowances ? 
Phey dul: and at was a curious fact that at the same time that this 
meres vas even to the general officers, an increase was made to the 
hall parol the ariny. As the condition pot which the increase 
ot half pay should be given, it was stipulated that the officers claiming it 
mtist have been vedueed at the termination of the war mm IS814, or have 
placed ou half-pay ithe course of that war, which was considered 
hha 1 LTS, in consequence of wounds and infirmities ac- 
quired in set ~ Tf the officer did) not come within those conditions 
he cou L 7 ! Clive the here ised rate oft half-pav. No such condition 
T apanicd the erant of the unattached pay to geueral officers ; the 
of the officer being a general seems to have secured to him 

ue of unattached pay assigned to his rank.’ * 
Chis vrant was so extravagant, that if was soon cancelled, 


ners less favourable substituted, respecting which we shall 
uot at present enter into any detail. The following extract will 
show the number so removed from the Guards :— 

‘Thow many general officers promoted from the Guards, and not pro- 
vided to y\ regiments, now receive those special allowances ? ‘Twenty- 
three, viz. one major-general, with 9002. ; two generals and three major- 
rals, ac SOO/o cach; one leutenant-general and four major-generals, 
OZ each; two major-generals, at 600/. each; one heutenant- 
eeneral and one major-general, at 550/. each; six licutenant-generals 
and two major-generals, at S002. each, 


* Report, $9 2482, 2433, 
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‘Then the expense of oflicers reuiring from the Guards, for the 
future, will be limited to those rates of pay that were laid joe n by the 
warrant of 1830 ?—They will; and that warrant of 1830 was acted upon 
in the last brevet of the ‘22nd of July, 1830. 

‘Before those warrants were issued, the oflicers of the Guards pro- 
moted to the rank of general officers continued to do their duty until 
they were appointed to a regiment, and no charge, previous to the war- 
rant of 1814, was placed upon the public on this account?—None ; they 
did discharge their regimental duties.’* 

It thus appears, that, so late as the year L514, major-generals 
continued to perform the regimental duties of a captain—this is 
indeed an anomaly, which must surprise foreigners. We have 
explaine “cl by whom the reeimental duties are really performe “lL. 
It exhibits, however, the lavish manner in which rank was eiven 
by indiscriminate brevet, and its effects. In the French army, 
colonels of regiments are made vencrals by scleetion when the y 
are required for command, and those only can thus be selected 


whose abilities and services render them fit for a situation of 


such great trust and re sponsibility. 

It may be observed, that in fixing the extent of the brevets 
vreat interest was sometimes made for their coming suflicie ntly 
low to include some favoured individual : all above him be- 
coming thereby partakers in tis promotion. In other cases 
the reverse was the case, if such persons by promotion would 
be removed from a good command. Of this we had an instance 
in the last brevet, in which the promotion to major-gencrals 
stopped at the two colonels commanding the Life Guards. 

It has been mentioned, that a lieutenant-colonel of a regiment 
of infaniry, if removed from the command of his regiment by the 
brevet. which makes hin a major-general, rece ived 300/. a-year, 
or Lis. per diem. A captain of ic Guards, if similarly re moved 
irom the COMMING and of his CO) pany, receives LOO/, w-Vear if a 
regimental major, d50/.: and if a regunental heuten aac l, 
G00/. Phisis fixed by a warrant of so late a date as L830, which 
is still in force. The evidence on this subject is curious : 

‘You have stated that special rates of unattached pay were granted 
to ofieers promoted from regiments of the Guards; state to the Com- 
uttee the grounds upon which that spec ‘ial unattached pay was gr inted, 
nd any Variation which has taken place in the rate of that pay “eens 
Isi4 to the time of the last alteration ?— The rate of unattached pay 
vive to general officers of the army was an icrease Upon their rev) 


hell L pay in. every case; In common fairness, therefore, when raies 


le proposed tor the Guards’ ollicers, it seemed but right that they 
ould lave some lacrease poi | heir ¥¢ on nental pay. A lieutenant- 


Noneley of the Gui rds may be reckone' das worth about 850/. a- nen 





. ‘Report, wy) 2506, 7. 
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or very nearly so; the first major of the Ist regiment of the Guards very 
nearly 900/. ; the other majors very nearly 700/.; the captain of the 
Guards has shove 470/. or 480/. a-year. The warrant of 1814 granted 
them therefore 800/., 900/., 700/., and 500/. respectively. The addi- 
tional 50/, to the senior captains was given because they were deprived 
of the expectation of succeeding to the ‘field-officers’ commission. Atthe 
time that these rates were given, it was expressly stated that, on any 
future brevet, the general ofiicers of the Guards were only to receive the 
ordinary unattached pay of their rank, that is to say, that the general 
officer made from the Guards should, on being made a major-general, 
get only 1/.5s.aday. In 1818, the unattached pay was taken away 
from the army entirely, except to the limited establishment of 120. [py 
1819 a brevet came out, and some general oflicers were made in the 
Guards; they continued to discharge their regimental duty. In 182] 
another brevet came out, and the ‘number of general oflicers in the 
Guards that was made became so embarrassing, that it was necessary to 
provide in some way for them. A very strange arrangement was adopted 
on this occasion; the same allowances were given to those officers that 
had been given in 1814; but the brigade of Guards, the serving 
officers, who obtained promotion by the removal of the gencral officers, 
were made to contribute a portion of the expense. From July, 1821, 
they did so; the Guards’ officers were removed on the rates granted in 
1814. In 1825 another brevet took place, on the 27th of May, and it 
became necessary to remove some more general officers from the 
Guards, and those, with a few exceptions, got nearly the same rates as 
those granted in 1814. 

* Did the regimental officers contribute part of that expense in 1825, 
the same as in 1821 ?—In 1825 the regimental officers did not. 

‘In what proportion did they contribute in 1821 2—2 ,200/. The 
total charge was 6700/. a-year, the public paid 4500/.’—pp. 212, 213. 

* You mentioned that on one occasion the pay of the general officers of 
the Guards was made up by a contribution from the officers of the 
brigade ; be long did that go on?—For seven years ; from July, 1821, 
to July, 828. 

‘Was a money ever repaid to the officers of the brigade ?—Yes. 

* Under what circumstances ?—They threatened, and I believe they 
had even commenced the action at law ; they contended that the de- 
duction from their pay which had bee " made by the agents had not 
been borne out by any authority from his majesty ; an action at law was 
however commenced, and the Treasury directed the Secretary at War 
for the time not to defend the action. In July, 1828, the sum claimed 
by the oflicers of brigade was paid to them. 

‘Then, in fact, the pecuniary advantage which the public was t to have 
derived from that arrangement was entirely set aside by the subsequent 
repayment of the 13,000/. to the officers of regiments 2—It was. 

‘And beyond that the general officers have continued to receive from 
that time the additional sum which was to have been paid by the 
officers of the regiments ?—E Xactly so. 


‘Do you know how that money was voted in the House of Com- 
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mons; did the arrears appear as a specific amount ?—No, thev did 
not.’—pp. 214, 215. . 

The threatened action at law, had it gone on, would have 
exposed the whole system ; but it was probably a mere arrange- 
ment between the parties, to furnish an excuse for transferring 
the burthen on the public. ; 

‘l'o return, however, to our subject.—By the warrant of IS30, 
which is still in force, officers whose duties enable them to pass 
their lives in all the amusements of the metropolis and the 
court, and who, even in war time are never called upon, ex- 
cepting to be employed in favoured services, have a higher 
retired allowance awarded to them than those who pass the 
greater portion of their lives in unhealthy colonies, and in war 
are called upon for every service—the one, too, after having 
held the important and responsible command of a battalion, the 
other only the nominal command of a conipany. 

The only principle on which the country can be fairly called 
upon to give these pensions to general officers, evidently is as 
a remuneration for services performed. 

The scale to the Guards is stated to be fixed on the value of 
the commissions ; that is, the sum they may have paid for them, 
or for what they could sell them. 

‘Those curtailed allowances in 1830 were diminished on a principle 
proportioned to the price of their commissions, as compared with the 
Line ?—They were. 

‘Do you conceive now that 400/. a-year paid to the captain of the 
Guards retiring is equivalent to the 300/. a-ycar paid to the general 
officers of the Line ?—I should conceive that the captain of the Guards 
would lose by promotion to be a general officer. 

‘In fact, you conceive that by the rates of 1830 directing the cur- 
tailed pay of the Guards, they are rather greater losers than the gencral 
officers of the Line ?—They are certainly, in proportion.’—p. 214. 

Thus the establishment of one abuse leads to the defence 
of another, for it is evident the public can have no concern with 
the prices paid for commissions. An individual, in order to 
obtain a certain station in society, and rank in the army—in 
the case of the Guards, with the advantages of being con- 
nected with the court—may pay what he pleases; the public 
are only interested in his being fit for the duties of his pro- 
fession, and when he retires from them, the only question which 
should be asked is, what service he has wal 3s 

The purchase of commissions is peculiar to the British army 
—plausible reasons will always be found in its defence. ‘The 
simple truth is, that it enables a few persons who have money 
and interest to obtain a rapid promotion over the heads of those 
who are less fortunate. ‘The purchase of unattached commis- 
sions, or, in other words, the transferring the half-pay annuity of 
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some worn-out veteran to a young life was another device to 
facilitate the more rapid promotion of these gentlemen; and 
from this system many who were boys at school when the war 
closed in ISLS, have become majors, and a few even lieutenant- 
colonels in command of regiments, to the exclusion of officers 
who served the greater part of the war. Many officers, indeed, 
who served both in the Peninsular war and at Waterloo are 
still serving as captains—a few still as subalterns; and many 
more were reduced after the peace, who, although desirous, were 
unable to vet recalled to activity, the vacancies which occurred 
being always filled up by boys. In this way, the half-pay of all 
ranks has been kept so large, and is so great a sacl on 
the country.’ 

‘The system of purchase is generally defended on account of 
the advantage it gives, by enabling some individuals to arrive 
at a rank which entitles them to command whilst they are still 
at a period of life when they possess all their energies of body 
and mind. A few who are thus favoured by fortune no doubt 
possess also the abilities and aequirements fitting them for 
command, It is only a small proportion, however, of those 
who so rapidly attain the rank of lieutenant-colonel that do 
so with the view of continuing to serve with a regiment; 
many are satislied with having attained the rank which secures 
their further promotion, and the half-pay gives them a fair 
return for the purchase-money. Indeed, only a few of those 
who have attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, by the pur- 
chase of unattached commissions, could, even if desirous, obtain 
the command of a regiment. It is evident, therefore, that the 
chief effect of this arrangement, of giving unattached commis- 
sions, us far as concerns the public, has been to prevent the 
half pay list from being diminished, and thereby to continue 
that burthen on the country. Formerly, half-pay could only 
be created by the reduction of COrps, and no oflicer could sell 
his commission without previously returning to full-pay. Of 
late years, indeed, since this subject has been brought before 
Parliament by Mr. Hume, the practice of granting to old 
officers the power to sell their commissions has been greatl) 
reduced; and when the permission is granted, a comparison of 
the relative value of the lives is instituted, and the young life 

By a return of the services of lieutenant-colonels c mmanding regiments of 
cavalry, punted by order of the House of Commons, Feb. 26, 1833, it appears that 
one noble lord, who entered the army im [824, obtained a leutenant-coloneley un- 
attached in Psd0, and in 1832 the command of a regiment, the period of his service 
on full pay having only been 6), years. Several captains in the line, stili serving 
with their regiments, have been twenty-two years captains, and ten years in the set 
Vice previous to attaining thatrank. The above return includes the cavalry only: 


had it been extended to the infantry several similar cases of rapid advancement would 
have been shown. 
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called upon to pay accordingly, which is credited to the public. 
This seems to be, however, a Stock Exchange proceeding, 
which should not be tolerated in a public department. The 
halt pay should be a pension for life to the individual for his 
services, or at once cancelled by the public paying the purchase- 
money, and getting rid of the annuity. 

As the system of purchase is defended, because it enables 
some young men to arrive at the command of regiments at an 
early period of life, it may be well to make some remarks on 
this subject, namely, why the regular promotion is so much 
slower in the British army than in those of the continental 
powers. The number of officers in a British regiment of infan- 
iry gives L to 163 non-commissionce ‘dl officers and privates. In 
our cavalry, it Is I to 93. In aregiment of French infantry it 
is | to 32. Ina battalion of French infantry, which is equiva- 
lent toan English regiment, there is a * chef de bataillon’ to 
25 regimental oflicers, namely, m: ajor, captains, and subalterns. 
Ina British re eiment the number is | lieutenant-colonel to 32 
such officers.  Henee the number of years required to pass 
through the lower ranks in our service, so as to rise by seniority 
to the command of a regiment, will be greater in proportion to 
the excess of the inferior officers in one service over the other. 
The great mass of the officers in both services must rise chiefly 
by seniority ; but the system of purchase in our service is one 
cause why reeul: ir promotion is rendered more tedious than the 
above proportion, as compared to the French, shows it to be. 

To return to the Foot-Guards—Secing the great advantages 
and privileges, which, as we have shown, the Foot-Guards pos- 
SCSS, as compared to the infantry of the Line, it may be sup- 
posed that they also possess some exclusive merit or superiority, 
or that they have performed great and important services to 
the ¢ ountry, {o entitle them to suc h pre ferences. 

The very high state of discipline, and the great bravery of 
the Guards, when they have been in action, are arguments 
generally brought forward in their favour. It is also asserted, 
that they are the only force fit for the me ‘tropolitan duties: that 
for these duties such a force is indispensable, indepe ndent of 
their being required for the Court duties, or, as it is sometimes 
expresse ‘d, to maintain the dignity of the Crown. 

The hieh state of dise ‘ipline of the Guards is undoubted; but 

‘have seen the advantage which they have as to stations, 
a af all of these they have barracks. ‘Their battalions are 
always entire, while the regiments of the line are scattered 
over the country in detachments ; for instance, look to the state 
of a regiment in Ireland, as described in the evidence of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir R. H. Vivian: 
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‘Ts not the army in Ireland kept in such a state of dispersion that 
the fatigue and the attention required on the part of general officers are 
as great as on the war- establishment ?—During the disturbances , IN con- 
sequence of tithes, in the last winter, I should s say that the ¢ army in Ire. 
land required even a greater degree of attention, and were placed in a 
situation more difficult almost to command them, than ever I knew an 
army in the field. 

‘How many regiments at the present time have you in Ireland, sub- 
divided in the manner you have stated ?—Hight of cavalry, and seven- 
teen of infantry. 

* Do you not know instances in which a regiment is broken up into 10, 
12, and sometimes a larger number of det achments ?—There have been 
many instances in which regiments are broken up into 12 detachments 
or more; [ know that three regiments, in the course of the last vear, 
were subdivided much more than that. 

* Does it require very considerable attention to the discipline of those 
corps, and also a larger staff than usual, when the circumstances of the 
country oblige the commander-in-chief so to disperse the troops ?—Un- 
doubtedly.’— Report, p. 237. 

In the execution of the duties of distraining for tithe, in 
which the object is commonly to prevent the « ‘attle from being 
driven away by their owners ‘(and until lately they used also to 
he employed in still- hunting), the men are generally marched 
during the night, in order to effect their object by surprise at 
day- light. These are e vidently, therefore, services particularly 
injurious to the maintenance of strict discipline. In the West 
Indies, also, the troops there have been lately somewhai simi- 
larly employed against contumacious slaves 

On ne arly all foreign stations, the 1 regiments are much broken 
into detachments, and spirits are always cheap. On returning 
from the tropics, a regiment is invariably broken up from dis- 

case, and those from North America from desertion. 

After all this, their tour of home duty is only for five years, 
and of that period three in Ireland. "The evidence on this sub- 
ject given by Sir Willoughby Gordon, the quarter-imaster-gene- 

ral, is remarkable. 


‘When will it (the 67th regiment), in the regular tour of duty, be 
likely to return to this com itry from the West Indies ?—C ‘ertainly not, 
taking the number of regiments now in the West Indies, which is the 
best guide, under eight, nine, or ten years, 

* Did it go to the West Indies in its regular tour ?—It went to the 
West Indies in its regular tour of duty, under the circumstances I have 
before explained, of the Government having ordered that the regiment 
should be taken from Gibraltar, but not otherwise. 

‘When that regiment returns to England, it will have been 38 years 
abroad, and five years at home ?—Yes, and of those 38 years, 33 will 
have been passed under a tropical sun. 

‘Is that the common average of regiments serving abroad ?—Yes, 
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taking the East Indies as a part of the service; but the average vcriod 
of staying at home is about five years. ; 

‘What is the average period abroad ?—Ten; except in the East 
Indies, as before stated, and they are there twenty. ‘The cause is this: 
you have 100 battalions, of which 76 are always abroad; there is no- 
thing like it in the history of any army that I have ever heard of — 
Report, p. 1'75.—No, 2131-2-3-4-5. 

Compare this with the service allotted to the Guards ; and 
consider, further, that the prospect which they can offer to the 
recruit enables them to enlist a superior class of men, and this 
again enables them to form a higher class of non-commissioned 
officers. ‘To their serjeants they are also enabled to hold out 
the prospect of further reward; for many are promoted to be 
adjutants and quarter-masters in the line, wardens in the ‘Tower, 
and to other situations connected with the Court—rewards which 
are very rarely conferred on serjeants of the line. 

We do not object to such rewards being conferred on the 
deserving soldier; quite the contrary; but mention them 
merely to show the preference, in this respect, which is given 
to the Guards. We would desire, indeed, that more rewards 
were held out to the private soldier, to induce him to conduct 
himself well—particularly as the practice of enlistment for life 
renders his prospects so hopeless as often to lead to the display 
of those vices to which our army is, unfortunately, so much 
addicted, and for which it is so justly reproached by foreigners. 
The author of the History of the Peninsular War has well 
expressed his different prospect as en to the French 
soldier: ‘ Napoleon’s troops fought in bright fields, where every 
helmet caught some beams of glory: but the British soldier 
conquered under the cold shade of aristocracy ; no honours 
awaited his daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses 
of his countrymen; his life of danger and hardship was un- 
cheered by hope, his death unncticed.’ 

With all the advantages which have been stated, it would not 
be surprising if the discipline of the Guards were superior to 
the line; but we deny that it is so in anything essential to the 
ends for which troops are wanted. 

With respect to the bravery of the Guards. In the Penin- 
sular war, ‘Talavera was the first action in which they were en- 
gaged. On that occasion they no doubt behaved with the 
greatest bravery; but the great loss they sustained was caused 
by their following the enemy too far; and from that period 
(with the exception of the siege of Burgos, which, when under- 





taken, was supposed to be an easy task) until the termination of 


the war, they were always kept in reserve, and hence compara- 
tively seldom brought into action—never into the brunt of it. 
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This, it may be said, was not their fault, and that wheneyey 
called upon they behaved well. They are rather. perhaps, 
chargeable with over-bravery, or unnecessary exposure, in con. 
sequence of their comparative want of practice, and of that 
knowledge of warfare which enables an officer to carry into exe. 
cution what he was ordered to perform at the least cost. Ags 
compared to the line, the (;uards had not therefore half th: 
opportunities of showing their bravery, and they will be found 
mk not to have suffered half the number of casualties. The 
reason why the commander-in-chief of the army should thus 
spare them was supposed to be the fear of the outery that would 
he made at Court against the war were a few more Gazettes to 
be sent home, such as that of Talavera, of losses in noble or 
influential families. 

In the field, therefore, they shared the honours without 
taking a fair share of the dangers. ‘Their position also being 
generally with the head-quarters, they were Rosen off than the 
rest of the army as to quarters and commissariat supplies. In 
respect, then, to claims upon the country, for important, ar 
duous, and brilliant services rendered in the field, fifty regi 
ments of the line could be brought forward as having preten- 
sions superior to the Guards. Had the former, indeed, not 
done more than the latter, the French might still be in posses. 
sion of the whole Peninsula. 

So much for the two first arguments. With regard to the 
next, namely, the necessity of maintaining so many battalions 
for the duties of the metropolis, it is entirely worthless. With 
the exception of that trifling business at Cato Street, the 
Guards have not for years been called upon to do more, in the 
support of the civil power, than to stand to their arms and give 
their countenance to the magistrate. For that purpose the 
line are evidently equally qualified, and the probability ot 
troops being ever called upon to do more is almost entire! 
removed by the establishment of the police. 

‘The pay of the privates of the Guards is a trifle above that 
of the line; their clothing is also superior, 3/. L7s. being allowed 
for the one, and 2/. Gs. for the other. With regard to the 
officers, their regimental pay, as it appears on the estimates, 1s 
little different from that of the line, and much mystery has 
always been maintained as to the sources from which the extra 
allowances are drawn, and also as to their amount. The fol- 
lowing extract gives some explanation; but the income which 
it gives to a captain of a company is greatly under what it is 
commonly supposed to be. , 

‘ From what source do those emoluments to the Guards arise ?—From 
a stock-purse fund made up in the following manner: first, from the 
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pay of an admitted number of non-effective men, maintained to cover 
the expense of recruiting ; Mr. Burke’s Act of 1783 not extending to 
the Guards: secondly, from an allowance in lieu of out-liers ; these were 
men who were permitted to be absent, and work at their trades, and 
whose pay formed a fund from which the captain of the company de- 
frayed certain regimental expenses, the balance being his admitted pro- 
fit. In 1793, by brigade order, those out-liers were abolished, and an 
allowance of 16/. for every ten men borne on the establishment of the 
company was given in lieu of them, which still continued. The money 
derived from men who purchased discharges forms the third item in the 
account, and the whole of these allowances were and are carried to what 
is called the stock-purse fund, From this fund the Guards defray their 
hospital expenses, and some other small charges which it may be unne- 
cessary to detail, and the recruiting entirely, with all the expenses 
attending that service. The surplus of the fund is divided among the 
field-officers and captains of the Guards. The exact division of the 
stock-purse has never formed a matter of public inquiry, and we there- 
fore cannot be expected accurately to apportion it; but, however, we 
know, that before that division takes place, the field-oflicers and cap- 
tains are authorised to draw fixed sums from it; the field-officer 752. a 
year, Which assimilates to the non-effective allowance of 20/, in the line, 
and also a personal allowance in compensation for the profit from out- 
liers. Hach captain also draws a personal allowance on the same prin- 
ciple, and the surplus is divided amongst the field-officers and captains, 
according to a scale which has not been detailed to the War Office. 

‘ Do those who were promoted to be captains after the practice was 
abolished in 1793, continue to derive a share of what was allowed for 
out-liers ?—Yes; no change has been made in the regiment, it is sub- 
ject to the same expenses as it was in 1793. 

‘In granting that allowance of 16/., was it not directed that it should 
be to those only who then received the allowances ?—No, it was not; 
besides the profit from the stock-purse, the first majors of each regi- 
ment receive a commuted allowance for apartments formerly occupied 
at the Horse Guards. The sum is 100/. a year divided among the 
majors; and they have also an allowance in lieu of coals and candles 
formerly supplied to the Guard at St. James’s, and the apartments at 
the Horse Guards. The two allowances make together 266/. 18s. 4d. 
divided among the three first majors of the brigade, but in unequal por- 
tions. ‘Those are personal allowances to the first majors.’—/eport, 
p. 213. 

In another part of the evidence these non-effective men are 
stated to be fictitious men, as also the hautbois and warrant 
men, which appear in a former extract of allowance to the colo- 
nel of the regiment. 

* The non-effective men ?—There are no non-eflective men, except in 
the Fuot Guards. 

‘The sum of 20/., and the allowance for warrant-men and hautbois ? 
—Yes; the hautbois only exist in the cavalry and Foot Guards.’ * 





* Report, §. 319. 
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The two aristocratic branches of the army are, it thus appears, 
still allowed to charge the publie with pay for men who never 
existed. The amount may be trifling, but the principle is bad. 
In the line, all such modes of allowi ing officers to add to their 
pay, and thus affording an opening which it is said led to pe- 
culation, have been loner since abolished. 

It must be evident from all that has been said, that a batta. 
lion of Guards entails on the public, im every point, a much 
ereater expense than a battalion of the line; but without taking 
the relative ¢ xpense of cach into consideration, the unjust and 
offensive nature of the privileges ought to be sufficient to con- 
demn them. ‘Che Guards have no more claim to have their 
prescriptive or vested rights continued, than had Old Saram 
and Gatton: the reform whic h annulled the one should compel 
the government to abolish the other. 

The French Guards had nearly the same privileges as to 
rank: but in France this was less felt by the country, as the 
proportion of officers to men is not half what it is with us :—it 
was also less injurious and offensive to the army, from their 
having no colonies to garrison, that in the Irench service being 
done by colonial troops—excepting of late at Algiers, which is 
near home, and has a good climate. The F rench Guards were, 
however, entirely suppressed on fhe expulsion of Charles X. 
The Austrian—the most aristocratic court in Europe-never 
had guards: the line there take the duty of the palace. 

We shall now make some observations on certain modes of 
reduction which have been spoken of. We have stated that 
the British army is much over-officered, as compared with the 
continental armies: or indeed for any purpose of bene fit, ex- 
eepting that in which, no doubt, the practice originated—viz., 
to increase patronage. Notwithstanding this, one mode t: see 
of to effect a reduction is to reduce still further the number of 
rank and file, leaving the whole of the officers. 

The full estab lishment of each battalion is— 


For the 6 Service Companies. - : 516 rn. and F. 
+} Depot 5 . . ° 224 ” 
740 
y . . 
Present reduced establishment— 
lor the 6 Service Companics ‘ : 479 r. and F. 
| Depot ” e e . 180 ” 
659 
Each company a Captain, Lieutenant, and E nsign , . 380 Officers. 
And a Staff, including Surgeons, Quartermaster, Kc. lO 
40 
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To effect a further reduction on the above principle would 
be to imitate the retrenchment effected after the peace, by re- 
ducing the clerks in the public oflices, leaving the almost. sine- 
cure heads untouched. 

Another rumour has been, that the depots of the regiments 
in the colonies are to be done away with: a system which has 
all the advantages of second battalions, and has worked ad- 
mirably ; and which, in the event of war—(a chance, however, 
scarcely to be dreamt of, with a liberal government in France 
and England )—would at once give the means of doubling the 
effective force by the skeletons it affords to work with. 

Reductions, however, must be made, and could be effected at 
present without detriment, to the amount of 4000 or 5000 men ; 
and when the promised policy is introduced into Ireland, we 
shall no longer require 20,000 men there, to keep the clergy in 
their benefices. 

Let the reduction then begin with the proper quarter—the 
loot Guards. 

Such a proposal will no doubt be stigmatized as sweeping 
and revolutionary. Would we, it will be asked, deprive his 
Majesty of the Guards—the household troops—the necessary 
appendages of royalty? It will perhaps be stated, that such 
troops are necessary, to induce men of igh birth to enter the 
service, and thereby do it honour: the principle on which a 
naval Lord of the Admiralty defended in parliament the rapid 
promotion of some young shoots of nobility to the command of 
ships in the navy, over the heads and to the disgust of veteran 
lieutenants, old enough to be their fathers. 

Such reasons as the above are mere trash, brought forward 
hy interested flatterers of the court. Such persons dare not 
come forward and state that our regiments of the line are 
not fit to mount guard at the Palace—officered as they are by 
high-minded gentlemen—men, too, who generally look to the 
ariny as a profession, which not one in twenty do of those who 
enter the Guards. 

The line too are not only equal in appearance and in all 


essentials as a military body to our Guards, but to the — of 


any power in Europe. ‘The events of the late war, indeed, 
showed they were always cqual, and often superior, to the 
French, both Guards and line, who had previously beaten all 
the other troops of urope. 

if we commet. Ieceecee. 6b nee ect quit of the evil, let it be 
lessened. let the regiments of Guards be reduced each to one 
battalion. (regiments of the line, with the exception of the 


Rifles and the Royals, have no more,) and further take away all 
VOL. I. NO. ID. 2D 
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future privileges of rank,—let a captain be a captain, and a 
lieutenant a licutenant. ‘Three battalions, exempt from the 
tour of colonial service, and from any service out of the metro. 
polis, would still be a conside rable resource for those Who prefer 
such a life, which, as compared to that of the line, even since the 
close of the war, may be fairly termed playing at soldiermg. So 
large a force also left for mere court atte mndance ought to satisfy 
the most ultra-royalist. Many, however, it will not satisfy, and 
if such would eee to insinuate that the fidelity and loyalty of 
the line is not to be depended upon, will they also make the 
court believe that if, on some oceasion, the line should side with 
popular feeling, the seven battalions of Gruards would have the 
power of crushing it, or afford any effective means to resist 
such a combination / 

We shall refrain from making a comparison, as enough has 
already been said to enable any reflecting person to do so; but 
the very supposition goes upon the presumption that the 
officers of the Guards have instilled into their men either their 
own opinions and attachment to them, or a devoted obedience. 
The former, from the want of community between the officers 
and men, is not likely; and during Queen Caroline's trial, the 
latter was found doubtful, or pub ie rumour was false. At any 
rate a battalion was hastily marched out of London to Plymouth, 
and remained several years banished from the metro whis. This 
is one OX: unple ; but without if, common sense aa reflection 
must make it evident that the Guards, as at prese nt constituted, 
would be more dangerous to the Government in such a contin- 
geney than the line. "The Tories, however, in the court, the 
church, anc the wriny, will only look to the eood things they 
have enjoyed, which the ‘Vy pe ee themselves are their esta 

blished rights, and faney that, by opposing all change, they may 
still bequeath them to their heirs for ever. A.V. 





(Arr. VII.) 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Po wis, chiefly Lyrical, hy I fred Tennyson. Effingham 
Wilson IS30), 
2. Pons By if ed Tennyson. Moron. S33. 


‘ow ARDS the close of the ae" S30) appe ared a small 

volume of poems, the work of a young and unknown 
author, and which, with snide’ ad (some of them of a 
bad kind), gave evidence of powers such as had not for many) 
years been displ: wed by any new aspirant to the character of a 
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poet. ‘This first publication was followed in due time by a 
second, in which the faults of its predecessor were. still visible, 
but were evidently on the point of disappearing; while the 
positive excellence was not only greater and more uniformly 
sustained, but of a higher order. ‘The imagination of the poet, 
and his reason, had alike advanced: the one had become more 
teeming and vigorous, while its resources had been brought 
more habitually and completely under the command of the 
other. 

The notice which these poems have hitherto received from the 
more widely-circulated and influential organs of criticism con- 
sists, so far as we are aware, of two articles—a review of the first 
publication, in Blackwood’s Magazine, and of the second, in the 
Quarterly Review. The article in Blackwood, along with the 
usual flippanc y and levity of that journal, evinced one of its better 
characteristics——a genuine appreciation and willing recognition 
of genius. It was not to be expected that a writer in * Black- 
wood’ could accomplish a criticism on a volume of poetry, 
without cutting capers and exhibiting himself in postures, as 
Draweansir says, ‘because he dare.” ‘The article on Mr. 
‘Tennyson is throughout ina strain of mocking exaggeration. 
Some reviewers write to extol their author, others to laugh at 
him; this writer was desirous to do both—first to make the 
book appear beyond all measure contemptible, next in- the 
highest degree admirable— putting the whole force of his mind 
alternately into these two purposes. If we can forgive this 
audacious sporting with his reader and his subjects, the critique 
is otherwise not without merit. The praise and blame, though 
shovelled out rather than measured, are thrown into the right 
places; the real merits and defects of the poems are pointed 


out with discrimination, and a fair enough impression left of 


the proportion between the nan and it is evident that if the 
Same write rwere to re VIC Ww Mr. "Te NY son s sec ‘ond public ation, 
his praise, instead of being about equally balanced by his 
censure, would be but slightly qualified by it. 

Of Mr. Tennyson's two volumes, the second was the only one 
which fell into the hands of the Quarterly Reviewer ; and his 
treatment of it, compared with the notice t taken by Blackwood 
of its more juvenile predecessor, forms a contrast, characteristic 
of the two journals. Whatever may be in other respects our 
opinion of Blackwood’s Magazine, it is impossible to deny to 
its principal writers (or writer) a certain susceptibility of sense, 
a geniality of temperament. Their mode of writing about 
works of genius is that of a person who derives mue +h enjoyment 
from them, and is grateful for it. Genuine powers of mind, 
with whatever opinions connected, seldom fail to meet with 
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response and recognition from these writers. The Quarterly 
Review, on the other hand, both under its original and under 
its present management, has been no less characterised }y 
qualities directly the reverse of these. very new claim upon 
its admiration, unless foreed upon it by the public voice, or re- 
cominended by some party interest, it welcomes, not with a 
friendly extension of the hand, but with a curl of the lip: the 
critic (as we fizure him to ourselves ) taking up the book, in 
trusting anticipation of pleasure, not from the book, but from the 
contemplation of his own cleverness in making it contemptible. 
fle has not missed the opportunity of admiring himself at the 
expense of Mr. ‘Fennyson : although, as we have not heard that 
these poems have yet, like those of Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
reached the eleventh edition, nor that any apprehension is 
entertained of dangca to the pubhie taste from their extra- 
vagant popularity, we may well be astonished that performances 
so utterly worthless as this critic considers them, should have 
appeared to him deserving of so much attention from so superior 
aimind. The plan he adopts is no new one, but abundantly 
hacknied: he selects the few bad passages (not amounting to 
three pages in the whole), and such others as, by being sepa- 
rated from the context, may be made to look ridiculous ; and, 
in astrain of dull irony, of which all the point consists inthe 
ill-nature, he holds forth these as a specimen of the work. A 
piece of criticism, resembling, in all but their wit, the disgraceful 
articles in the carly Numbers of the Edinburgh Review, on 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

Meanwhile, these poems have been winning their way, by 
slow approaches, to a reputation, the exact limits and measure 
of which it would be hazardous at present to predict, but which, 
we believe, will not ultimately be inconsiderable. Desiring, 
so fur as may depend upon us, to accelerate this progress, and 
also not without a desire to exhibit, to any who still have faith 
in the Quarterly Review, the value of its critical judgments, 
we propose to lay belore those of our readers who are still 
unacquainted with the poems, such specimens as may justify the 
terms in which we have spoken of them—interspersing or sub- 


joining a few remarks on the character and the present state of 


developement of Mr. “Tennyson's poetic endowment. 

Of allthe capacities of a poet, that which scems to have arisen 
earliest in Mr. ‘Pennyson, and in which he most excels, is that of 
scene-paimting, in the higher sense of the term: not the mere 
power of producing that rather vapid species of composition 
usually termed descriptive poetry—for there is not in these 
volumes one passage of pure description: but the power of 
creating scenery, in keeping with some state of human feeling: 
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co fitted to it as to be the embodied symbol of it, and to sum- 
mon up the state of fecling itself. with a foree not to be sur- 
pass ed by anything but reality. Our first specimen, selected 
from the earlier of the two volumes, will illustrate chie fly this 

juality of Mr. Te nny son's produc tions. We do not antic Ipate 
th it this little poem will be equally relished at first by all lovers 
of poetry: and indeed if it were, its merit could be but of the 
humblest kind; for sentiments and image ry which can be re 
ceived at once, and with equal ease, into every mind, must neces- 
sarily be trite. Nevertheless, we do not hesitate to quote it at 
full length. “The subject is Mariana, the Mariana of + Measure 
for Measure, living deserted and in solitude in the * moated 
erange. "Phe ideas which these two words suggest, I pres o 
nated with the feelings of the supposed inhabitant, have given 
rise to the following picture :— 


‘With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden-wall. 
ae broken sheds looked sad and strange, 
Ualifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thateh 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
Ie come th not,’ she said; 
She said, “Tam aweary, aweary ; 
1] would that IT were dead!” 


‘Tler tears fell with the dews at even, 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dned, 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 

Mither at morn or eventide, 
Atter the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky, 

She drew her casement-curtain by, 
And elaneed athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said, “ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said: 
She said, “ | am aweary, aweary, 
I would that | were dead!” 
‘Upon the iniddle of the night, 

Waking she heard the meht-fowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere leht: 

Irom the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 

In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange 
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She only said, “The day is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ > she said ; ; 

She said, “ 1] am aweary, aweary, 
I would that IT were dead !”’ 


‘About a stone-cast from the wall, 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marishmosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, “ My lite is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said ; 
She said, “ Lam aweary, aweary, 
[ would that I were dead !”’ 


‘And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within eis eell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, * Phe mght is dreary 
Ile cometh not,” she said 5 
She said, “ [am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that } were dead !”’ 
‘All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creaked, 
The blue-tly sung VP the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainseot shrieked, 
Or trom the crevice peered about. 
Old taces climmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper tloors, 
Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, * My lite is dreary, 
Hle cometh not,’ she said ; 
She said, “ 1] am awe: ary, aweary, 
1 would thi it | were de ad!” 
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‘The sparrow’s clirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Wich to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Hler se Ise 5 but most she loathed the hour 
When the thiekmoted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downusloped was westering in his bower. 
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Then, said she, ‘1 am very dreary, 
He will not come,” she said ; 

She wept, “ [am aweary, aweary, 
Oh God, that I were dead !”?? 


In the one peculiar and rare quality which we intended to illus- 
trate by it, this poem appears to us to be pre-e minent. We do 
not. indeed, defend all the e xpressions in it, some of which seem 
to have been extorted from the author by the tyranny of rhyme ; 
and we might find much more to say against ihe poem, if we 
insisted upon judging of it by a wrong standard. ‘The nominal 
subject excites anticipations which the poem does not even at- 
tempt to fulfil. The humblest poet, who is a poet at all, could 
make more than is here made of the situation of a maiden 
abandoned by her lover. Bat that was not Mr. ‘Tennyson's 
idea. ‘Phe love-story is secondary m his mimd. ‘The words 
‘he cometh not’ are almost the only words which allude to 
itat all. ‘To place ourselves at the right point of view, we 
must drop the conception of Shakspeare’s Mariana, and retain 
only that of a + moated grange, and a solitary dweller within 
it, forgotten by mankind. And now see whether poetic Imagery 


ever conveyed a more intense conception of sucha pli ie, or of 


the feelings of such an inmate. From the very first line, the 
rust of awe and the solitude of desertion are, on the whole, 


picture. Words surely never excited a more vivid feeling of 


physical and spiritual dreariness: and not drearmess alone— 
for that might be felt under many other circumstances of soli- 
tude—but the dreariness which speaks not merely of being: far 
from human converse and sympathy. but of heing deserted 
by it. . 

Our next specimen shall be of a character remote from this. 
itis the second of two poems, ‘Phe May Queen’ and * New 
Year's Eve’—the one expressing the wild. overflowing spirits of 
a light-hearted irl, just chosen Queen of the May : “the latter, 
the feelines of the same girl some monthis afterwards, when 
dying: by a gradual decay. We regret that the opening of the 
latter poem must lose in our pages the effect of contrast pro- 
duced | yy its immedi ately succeeding the former: 


‘Tf yowre waking, call me early, call me e: ily, mother dear, 

For T would see the sun rise upon the glad Ne wyear, 

It is the last Newyear that I shall ever see, 

Then ye may lay me low ? the mould, and think no more o” me. 


‘'To-night I saw the sun set: he set and left behind 
The vood old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of mind ; 
\nd the Newyear’s coming up, mother, but [ shall never see 
The may upon the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 
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3 the ‘fuast May we made a crown of flowers: we had a me rey day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of ML, \\ 
And we danced about the maypole and im the hazel- Copse 
Tull Charles’s wain eame out above the tall white chimney tops. 
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©'There’s not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on the pine ; 
| only wish to live 11 lI the snow -drops Come avuin: 
I wish the snow would melt and the stm come out on hich— 
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| lov to sce a tlower so before the day T die. 
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©The building rook will caw from the windy tall clitree 
And the tufted plover pipe alone the fallow len, 
And the swallow willeome back agat with stimmer oer ihe wave, 
But P shall he alone, mother, within the moulderinge crave. 
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In the early early morning the stuimmer st will shine, 
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Before the red cock crows from the firme upon the dill, 
When you are warmeasleep, mother, and all the world is stall, 
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‘When the flowers come OD, mother, beneath the warner te lit, 
Ye'll never see me more me the lone vray fields at meht: 
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When from the dry dark wold the stmaner airs blow cool, 
On the oat-vrass and the sword-erass, and the bulrush in the poo! 
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‘Vel bury me, my mother, pust beneath the hawthorn shade, 
Nnd yvecll come sometunes and see me where Pam lowly laviel, 
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shall not foreet ve, mother, TE shall hear ve when ye pas 
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With vour feet above my head in the lone and ple wean crass 
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‘Thave been wild and wayward, but ve ll forgive me now ; 
\ ell kis Ss ie, ri OW) acihew, A I) 1\ cheek anc brow 
Nayoonay, ve must not weep, nor let your erief be wild, 
Ye should not fret for me » mother, ve have another child. 


‘Tt bean PU come aeain, mother, from: out my resting place , 
Though vel Hot sce mie, a | shall look Vipvonn | youl face . 
Though FE cannet speak a word, PE shall hearken what Ve SHY, 





Vnd be often—olten with ve ere ve think Pin far away 


*Coodmeht, coodischt, when EP have said eooduieht for evermore, 
\nd Ve see nie carricd out fiom the threshold of the door; 
Don't let Ethe come to sce me tilliny grave be erowime green. 
Shel be a better child te you than ever L have been. 


‘Shell find any garden tools upon the gran: wy floor : 
Let her take Tem: they are hers: [TP shall never garden more 
at tell her, when Pin gone, to train the rosebush that PE set, 
About the parloun Window sacl the box of mivnonette 


© Grood-ni lit, Sweet moth r: call We when it bees 10 daw. 
All mieht The awake, bat — tall asleep at morn ; 
But | would SsUcC the SuUll Tise wu pon the lad Neowve ar, 
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So, if vou’re waking, call me, call me early, mother dear.’ 
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"his poem Is fitted lor admore eafensive popularity than any 
other in the two volumes. Simple, genuine pathos, arising out 
of the situations and feclings common to mankind eenerally. is 
of all kinds of poctic beauty that which can be most universally 
appreciated. ; and the genius imphed in it) is, in COMSEqUEnEcE, 
apt to be overrated, for iis also of all kinds that which ean be 
most casily produced, In this poem there is not only the 
truest pathos, but Coxcept in one passare® ) perieet harmony 
and keeping. 

The ner poem whi I Wwe shall quote Is One of hieher preten 
SIONS. Its leneth exceeds the usual dimensions of ane traet, 
Bat the idea which would he given of the more perfect of Myr. 
Tennyson's poems, Ih detached passages, would be not merely 
an incomplete but a fidse idea. "Phere is not a stanza in the 
following poem which can be felt or even understood as the 
oet intended, unless the readers imagination and feelings are 
already inthe state which results from the passage neat pre- 
ceding, or rather from all which precedes. “The very breaks, 
which divide the Story into parts, all tell. 

Ievery one approached Poctry iN) the spirit Wn which it oucht 
fo be approached, willing to feel it first and examine it after 
wards, we should not premise another word. But there is a 
class of readers, (a class, too, on whose verdict the carly success 
of a young: poet mainly depends,) who dare not enjoy until 
they have first satisfied themselves that they have a warrant 
lor enjoying: who read a poem with the critical understanding 
first, and only when they are convinced that it is right to be 
delighted, are willing to vive their spontaneous feelings fair 
play. “Phe consequence is, that they lose the general effect, 
While they higele about the details, and never place themselves 
in the position ino which, even with their mere understandings, 
they can estimate the pocrr as a Whole. Por the benefit: of 
such readers, we tell them beforehand, that this is a tale of en 
chantinent; and that they will never enter into the spirit of it 
unless they surrender their imagination to the euidance of the 
poet, with the same easy credulity with which they would read 
the * Arabian Nights, or, What this story more resembles, the 
tales of magic of the middle aves. 

Phoueh the ACHES Is SUP rnatural, the SCCTICTY, as will he 
perceived, belones to the actual world. No reader of any imagi 
Nation wall complain, that the precise nature of the enchantment 
is left in mystery. 


We allude to the second line of the second stanza. The concluding words of 
ine appear to us altogether out of keeping with the rest of the poem. 
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114 THE LEGEND OF THE LADY OF SHALOTTY. 
* Part the First. 

* On either side the river lie 

rf Long fields of barley and of rye, 

| That clothe the wold, and meet the sky ; 

And thro’ the field the road runs by 

ah To manytower’d Camelot. 

| The yellowleaved waterhily, 

The green-sheathed datlodilly, 

Tremble in the water chilly, 

De Round about Shalott. 
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‘Willows whiten, aspens shiver, 
The sunbeam-showers break and quiver 
In the stream that runneth ever 
By the island m the river, 

, Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four grey walls and four grey towers 
Overlook a space of tlowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 
ic The Lady of Shalott. 
‘Underneath the bearded barley, 
The reaper, reaping late and early, 
Hears her ever chanting cheerly, 
Like an angel, singing clearly, 
O’er the stream of Camelot. 
Piling the sheaves in furrows airy, 
Beneath the moon, the reaper weary 
Listening whispers, “Tis the fairy 
Lacy of Shalott.”’ 
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‘The little isle is all mrailed 
With a rose-fenee, and overtrailed 
With roses: by the marge unhailed 
The shall ) Hhiteth silken-satled, 
Skimming down to Camelot. 
A pearl garland winds her head : 
She leaneth ona velvet bed, 
Full rovally apparelled, 
‘The Landy of Shalott. 








: Part the Second. 
‘No time has she to sport and play : 
A charmed web she weaves alway, 


cade 
~ Pate 
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A curse is on her, if she stay 
Her weaving, either night or day, 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be; 
Therefore she weaveth steadily, 
Therefore no other eare hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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‘She lives with little joy or fear. 

Over the water, running near, 

The sheepbell tinkles in her ear. 

Before her hangs a mirror clear, 
Retlecting towered Camelot. 

And, as the mazy web she whirls, 

She sees the surly village-churls, 

\nd the red-cloaks of market-girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


‘Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot or an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd lad, 

Or longhaired page, in crimson clad, 
Gives ly Lo towered Camelot. 

(nd sometimes thro’ the mirror blue, 

The knights come riding, two and two. 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


‘ But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights : 
For often thro’? the silent mights, 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, came from Camelot. 
Or, when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers, lately wed: 
* Tam halt-sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lacy of Shalott. 


© Part the Third. 
‘A bow-shot from her bower-caves 
He rode between the barley-shi aYGS. 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Launcelot. 
A redeross knight for ever kneeled 
Toa lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow held, 
seside remote Shalott. 


‘The gemmy bridle glittered free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden galaxy. 
The bridle-bells rang merrily 

As he rode down trom Camelot. 
And, from his blazoned baldrie slune, 
A mighty silver buele hung, 
And, as he rode, his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 


‘ 


All in the blue unclouded weather, 
Thickjewelled shone the caddle-leather. 
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The helmet, and the helmet-feather, 
Burned Like one burning flame together, 
As he rede down from Camelot, 

\s often thre’ the purple might, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, training light, 
Moves over green Shalott. 


llis broad clear brow in sunbeht clowed. 
On burnished hooves bis war-horse trode. 
liom underneath his helmet tlowed 
Lis coalblack curls, as on he rode, 

\s he rede down from Camelot, 
Prom the bank, aud from the river, 
Ile lashed ite the crystal MMIELOr, 
“'Pirra birra, turn lirra,’”’ 

Sang Siu Launectot, 


‘She lett the web: che lett the loom 


She made three pace thre’ the room . 

She saw the waterflower bloom: 

She saw the helmet and the plume 
She looked down to Camelot 

Quit flew the web, and floated wide, 

The mirror cracked trom: side to side, 

“Phe curse ts come tipon me,’ cried 
The Handy of Shatott. 


© Part the fourth, 


‘Tn the stormy eastwind stramine, 


‘ 


Di this most strkins passa 


hh vnled acdiis ition from every one 


The pale-yellow woods were waning, 


‘The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low shy raming 

Over towered Camelot : 
Outside the wile a shallow heat 
Beneath a willow liny afloat 
Below the carven stern she wrote, 


; 


Tine Lapy or Suanoit. 


\ cloudwhite crown of pearl she dich! 

\ll rannented i SHOW White 

That loosely flew, Cher zone ia sight, 

Clasped with oue blinding diamond bright,) 
Hler wide eves fixed on Camelot, 

Thoueh the squally eastwind keenly 

Blew, with folded arms serenely 

by the water stood the queoaly 


' 


Locly i>] Shiadlott. 


ge. which we should have thorug! t would have com- 
who ean read, all thatthe Quarterly Reviewer 


ae | 
could see is, that the rhymes are ipeorrect ! 
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‘With a steady, stony glance 

Like some bold scer in a tranee, 

Beholding all his own mischance, 

Mute, with a glassy countenance— 
She looked down to Camelot, 

It was the closing of the dav, 

She loosed the chain, and down she bay 

The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shatlott. ) 


As when to sailors while the y revi, 

By crecks and outfalls far from home, 

Rising and droppime with the foam, 

From dying swans wild warblines come, 
Blown shoreward 5 so to Camelot 

Still as the boathead wound along, 

The Willows hills apd fields amone, 

They heard ber chantine her deathsone, 
The Lady of Shalott. 

A longdrawn carol, mournful, holy, 

She chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her eyes were darkened wholly, 

Aud her smooth face sh: arpened slowly * 
Turned to towered Camelot : 

Mor ere she reached upon the tide 

The first house by the waterside, 

Singing in her sone she diced, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 
By vardenwall and callery, 
AN pale, pale corpse she floated hy, 
Deadcold, between the houses hich 

Dead mto towered Camelot. 
Kanght and burgher, lord and dame, 
To the planked whartage caine, 
Below the stern they read her aime, 

‘The Lady of Shalott.? ?¢ 

In powers) of narrative and scene-paintine combined, this 

poem must he ranked among the very first of its class. “The 
delineation of outward objects, as in the ereater number of Mr. 
Tennyson Ss poems, is, not picturesque, but Gl we may use the 
term) statue SqUe ; with brillianey of colour super: added. The 
lor ms are not, asin panting, of unequi al degrees of definiteness ; 


* This exquisite line. ‘the evrepiou » evilie of the Quarterly distinguishes by itahes 
4s specially absurd ! proving thereby what ts his test of the truth of a deser: ption, 
even of a physical fact. He doves vot ask himself, Is the fact so? but, Have Lever 
a the expre ssion in the verses of any former poet of eelebi ity ? 


+ We omit the remaining stanza, which seems to us a ‘ Jame and impotent con- 
easion,’ where no conclusion was required, 
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the tints do not melt gradually into eac ‘hh other, but) cach ind; 
vidual obje et stands out in bold relief, with a clear decide dl out: 
line. This statue-like precision and distinctness, few artists 
have been able to give to so essentially vague a language as 
that of words: but if once this difficulty ‘Wy got over, scene 
painting by words has a wider range than dithe: painting or 





sculpture; for it can represent (as the reader must have seen 
in the foregoing poem), not only with the vividness and 
strength of the one, bat with the ¢ Jearness and definiteness of 
the other, objects in motion, Alone with all this, there is in 
the poe Hh all thi it power of making al fc ‘WwW touc he 'S lo the Whole 
work, which excites our admiration in Coleridge. Every line 
suggests so much more than it says, that much mity be loft un 
sand: the concentration, which is the soul of narrative. is of 

tamed, without the sacrifice of reality and life. Where the 
march of the story requires that the mind should pause, de 

tails are specified : where rapiclit IS NECESSALY, they are all 
brought before us ata fiash.  kexcept that the versitication is 
less exquisite, the * Lady of Shalott’ is entitled to a place by 
the side of the * Ancient Mariner, and * Christabel. 

Mr. ‘Pennyson’s two volumes contain a whole picture 
vallery of lovely women: but we are drawing near to. the 
limits of allowable quotation. "Phe imagery of the following 
passave from the poem of Esabel, in the first volume, is beau 
fitully typreal of the nobler and gentler of two beings, uphold 
ber, purifying, and. ats far as pos ssible, assimil: tine to itself’ the 
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erosser ana roder : 
\ clear stream tHlowme with a muddy one, 
Till in its onward current it absorbs 
With switter movement and im purer light 
The vexed eddies of its wayward brother 
\ leaning and upbearing parasite, 
Clothing the stem, whieh else had fallen quite, 
With clustered thowerbells and ambrostal orbs 
Ot rich fruithunches leanme on each other? 


We venture upon a lone extract from what we consider 
the finest of these ideal portr uts, the * Eleanore. The 
reader must not. im this case. look ox the definiteness of thie 

Lady of Shalotts there is nothine statuesque here. “Phe 
object to be represented beige More vacue, there Is ereater 








vacueness and dimness in the expression. The loveliness of a 
eraceful woman, words cannot make us sec, but only feel. ‘The 
individual expressions ino the poem. from which the following 
Is an edtract. may not always bear a minute analysis ; but ought 
they to be subjected to it ? ‘They are mere colours in a picture : 
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nothing in themselves, but everything as they conduce to the 
eeneral result. 
‘ How may fullsailed verse express, 
How may measured words adore 
The fulltlowing harmony 
Of thy swanlike stateliness, 
Kile “nore | 
The luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefulness, | 
Kletinore ? 
very turn and glance of thine, 
Every lneament divine, 
Ki leiinore, 
And the ste ady sunset glow 
That stays upon thee? For in thee 
Is nothing sudden, nothing sinele 
Like two streams of incense free 
From one censer, in one shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle, 
Mingle ever. Motions tlow 
‘Lo one another, even as tho’ 
They were modulated so 
To an unheard melody, 
Which lives about thee, and a sweep 
Of richest pauses, evermore 
Drawn from each other mellowdeep 
Who may express thee, Eleiinore ? 


] 


. 


I stand before thee, Eleiinore ; 
I sce thy be “auty v racially atislet, 
Daily and hourly, more and more 
I muse, as ina trance, the while 
Slowly, as from a cloud of vole l, 
Comes out thy deep ambrosial sraile 
[ muse, as in a trance, whene’er 
The F WUguUoOrs of thy love dee pe ye . 
Float on tome. TE would I were 
So tranced, so rapt in eestacies, 
To stand apart, and to adore, 
Gazing on thee for evermore, 
Serene, imperial Eleiinore ! 


Sometimes, with most intensity 

Gazing, | seem to sce 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 
Slowly awakened, grow so full and dee l 

Ii thy large eyes, that, overpowered quite, 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight, 

But am as nothing in its light. 

As though a star, in inmost heaven set, 
Ev’n while we gaze on it, 
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Should slowly round its orb, and slowly grow 
To a fall face, there like a sun remain 
lixed—then as slowly fade again, 
And draw itself to what it was before, 
So full, so deep, so slow 
Thought seems to come and go 
In thy large eves, imperial Eleiinore. 
© As thunderclouds that, hung on high 
Did roof noonday with doubt and tear, 
Floating through an evening atmosphere 
Grow golden all about the sky ; 
at u thee all passion becomes passionless, 
‘Pouched by thy spirit’s mellowness, 
Losing his fire and active mught 
ina silent meditation, 
Falling into a still delight 
And luxury of contemplation : 
As waves that from the outer deep 
Roll into a quiet cove, 
There fall away, and lying still, 
Having glorious dreams in sleep, 
Shadow forth the banks at will; 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 
Pressing up agaist the land, 
With motions of the outer sez 
And the selfsame intluence 
Controtleth all the soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon thee. 
[lis bowstrine slackened, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 
Droops both his wings, voncnalliiat thee 
And so would languish evermore, 
Serene, imperial Eletinore.’ 
It has for some time been the fashion, though a fashion now 
. _" pil on the decline, to consider a poet as a poct, only so far 
s he is sup posed capable of delineating the more violent pas 
SIONS > MeWine hy violent passions, states of exc iement ap- 
proachine to monomania, and characters predispose “lb to such 
states. “Lhe poem which follows will show how powe rfully. 
without the shehtest straming, by a few touches which do not 
seem to cost him an etlort, Mr. ‘Len Hyson can depict such a 
state and such a character. 
TILE SISTERS, 
‘We were two daughters of one race: 
She was the fairest in the free: 
baie wind is blowing in turret an’ tree. 
They were together, and she fell; 
Theretore revenge became me we il. 
O the Earl was fair to see! 
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‘She died: she went to burning tlame : 
She mixed her ancient blood with shame. 
The wind is howling in turret an’ tree. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late, 
To win his love [ lay in wait: 
O the Karl was fair to see! 


--- 


ey 
eT eS ee 


I made a feast; T bad him come: 
| won his love, | brought him home. 
The wind is roaring in turret an’ tree 
And after supper, on a bed, 
Upon my lap he laid his head : 
O the Earl was fair to see! 
I kissed his eyelids into rest 5 
His ruddy cheek upon my breast. 
The wind is raging in turret an’ tree. 
[ hated him with the hate of hell, 
But IT loved his beauty passing well. 
O the Earl was fair to see! 
f rose up in the silent night : 
1 made my dagger shi arp and bright. 
The wind is raving mm turret an’ tree. 
As half-asleep his breath he drew, 
Three times L stabbed him through and throueh. 
O the Earl was fair to see! 
[ curled and combed his comely head, 
ile looked so grand when he was dead. 
The wind is blowing im turret an’ tree. 
| wrapped his body in the sheet 
And laid him at his mother’s feet. 
O the Earl was fair to see 1’ 


The second publication contains several classical subjects 
treated with more or less felicity. “Phe story of the Judgment 
of Paris, recited by Ginone, his deseried love, ts introduced in 
the following stately manner :- 

‘There is a dale in Ida, lovelier 

Than any in old Loma, beautiful 

With emerald slopes of sunny sward, that lean 
Above the loud ele nriver, Which hath worn 

A path through steepdown granite walls below, 
Mantled with tlowering tendriltwine. Tn frout 
The cedarshadowy valleys open wide. 

Mar-seen, high over all the Godbuilt wall 

And many a snowyeolumned range divine, 
Mounted with awful sculptures—men and Gods, 
‘Lhe work of Gods —bright oll the dark blue sky 


The windy citadel of Lion 

| Shone, like the crown of Troas. Hither came 
VOL. lL. NO. II. 221i 
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Mourntul Genone, wandering forlorn 

Of Paris, once her playmate. Round her neck, 

ler neck all marblewhite and marblecold, 

lloated her hair or seemed to tloat in rest ; 

She, leaning on a vine-entwined stone, 

Sang to the stillness, till the mountaim-shadow 
Sloped downward to her seat from the upper cliff *? 

The leneth to which our quotations have extended, and the 

nsatishactorimess of short extracts, prevent us from OW Ibe any 
specimen of one of the finest of Mr. ‘Vennyson’s — the 

Lotos-eaters. “Phe subject ts fiomihar to every reader of the 
Odyssey. “Phe poem is not of such sustained merit. in the 
execution us some. of thie others : but the eeneral Hupression 
resemb les ah etleet ol clonate in il landscape : we See the ol 
jects through a drowsy, relaxing. but dreamy atmosphere. and 
the inhabitants seem to have inhaled the like. Two lines near 
the commencement touch the key-note of the poem :- 

lu the afternoon they came unto a lind 
Wherein it seemed always afternoon.’ 

The above extracts by no means afford an idea of all the 
variety of beauty to be found in these volumes. But the spe 
cimens we have given may, we hope, satisfy the reader, that i 
he explore farther for himself, his search will be rewarded. We 
shall only subjomn a few remarks, tending to an estimation of 
Mr. ‘Vennyson’s ecneral character as a writer and as a poet. 


‘here are in’ the character of every true poet, two clement: 
lor one of which he is indebted to nature. for the other to cul 
tivation. What he derives from nature. is fine senses: anervous 
ore@anization, not only adapted to mike his ontward InpTressions 
vivid and distinet (in which, however. practice does even more 
than nature bot so constituted Ry to be. more easily than Col 
mon orwanizations, thrown, ciiier [> physical or moral causes 
nto sfafes of enjoyment or sullerme, especially of enjoyment 
tates of a certain duration: often lasting lone after the re 
moval of the cause which produced them: and not local. nor 

Che smatlentic of the Quarterly finds fault with the frequent repetition. im 
(Enone’s recital, of the following two verses : 


*O mother Ida, many-fontained Ida. 
Dear mother Ida hearken ere I die. 


Po return continual yt the same res yous, asthe reader must have observed even 
edtracts, a treqnent practice of Mr. Tennyson, and one which, though ocea 
OGUCTIVE Of vrea auty., he carries to a fanuity excess. But on this ecce 

er, at was allowable. A nbjeet irom Greek pr etry surely justifies imitation of 

the = i Repetiti ns sumilarto this are, as every body knows. universal 
ATOMS ‘ pastoral and elegiae poets of Greece, and their Roman imitators : and 


this * emus both pastoral and elegiac 
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consciously physical, but, in so far as oreanie, pervading the 
entire nervous — This peculiar kind of nervous sus- 
ceptibility seems to be the distinctive Beers of the poetic 
temperament. It constitutes the capac ity for poetry ; and not 
only produces, as has been shown from the known laws of the 
human mind, a predisposition to the poetic associations, but 
supplies the very materials out of which many of them are 
formed *. What the poet will afterwards construct out of these 
materi she. or whether he will construct anything of value to any 
one but himself) depends upon the direction eiven, either 1) 
accident or design, to his habitual associations. Here. there 
fore, begins the province of culture; and, from this poimt up 
wards, we may lay it down as a principle, that the achievements 
of any poet in his art will be in proportion to the growth and 
perfection of his thinking faculty. 

Every great poet, every poet who has extensively or perma 
nently influenced mankind, has been a erent thinker: —has had 
‘A philosophy, though perhaps he did not call it by that name 
—has had his mind full of thoughts, derived not mere ly from 
passive sensibility, but from trains of reflection, from observa 
tion, analysis, and generalization: however remote the sphere 
of his observation and meditation may have lam from the 
studies of the schools. Where the poetic temperament exists In 
its greatest degree. while the systematic culture of the intellect 
has been neglected. We may expect to find, what we do find in 
the best poems of Shelle \ —vivid re prese ntations of states of 
passive and dreamy emotion, fitted to give extreme pleasure to 
persons of simil: : organization to the poet, but not likely to be 
sympathized in. because not understood, by any other persons ; 
and seareely conduei me at all to the noble st end of poe try as an 
intelleetual pursuit, that of acting upon the desires and cha 
racters of mankind throueh their emotions. to raise them 
towards the perfection of their nature. This. like every other 
adaptation of means to ends, is the work of cultivated reason : 
and the poet's success init will be in proportion to the mtrinsic 

value of his thoughts, and to the command which he has ac 
quired over the materials of his imagination, for placing those 
thoughts in a strong leht before the inte dovk and impressing 
them on the fee ‘lings. 

The poems which we have quoted from Mr. “Pennyson prove 
incontesti bly that he possesses, in an eminent degree, the 


_e —— 


It inay be thought, perhaps, that among the gifts of nature to a poet, ought 
also to be included a vivid and ieaheend 3 imi agin: ition. We believe, however, that 
vividness of imagination is no further a gift of nature, than in so far as it is a 


Natural consequence of vivid sensations. All besides this, we incline to think, de- 
pends on habit and cultivation. 
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natural endowment of a poct—the poetic temperament. And it 
appears cle arly, not only from a comparison of the two volume s, 
bat of different poems in the same volume, that, with hin. the 
other clement of poetic excellence—inte ‘Hleetual culture—is ad- 
vancing both steadily and rapidly ; that he is not destined. like 
so many others, to be remembered for what he might have done, 
rather than for what he did: that he will not remain a poet of 
mere temperament, but is ripening into a true artist. Mr. ‘Pen- 
nysonimay not be conscious of the wide difference im maturity 
of intelleet, which is apparent in his various poems. "Though 
le now writes from greater fulness and clearness of thought, it 
by no means follows that he has learnt to detect the absence of 
those qui alities in some of his earlier etiusions. Indeed, he him- 
sel in one of the most beautiful poems of his frst volume 
(though, as a work of'art, very imperfect), the» Ode to Memory, 
confesses a parental predilec tion for the * first-born’ of his oeTIUS 
But io us it is evident, not only that his seeond volume differs 
from his first as early manhood from youth, but that the various 
poms in the first volume belong to different, and even distant 
iaves of intellectual dev clopme nt ;—distant. not pe ti in 
years—for a mind like Mr. Pennyson’s advances rapidly—but 
COTTE sponding to very different states of the intellectual powers, 
both in respect of their stre neth and of their proportions. 
irom the very first, like all writers of his natural eilts, he 
luvuriates im sensuous * imi agery ; > his nominal subject some- 
fimes les buried ina heap of it. From the first. too, we see 
lis intellect, with every successive degree of streneth, struggling 
upwards to shape this sensuous imagery to a spiritu: al mean- 
ing +; to bring the materials which sense supplies, and faney 
summons up. under the command ofa central and controlling 
thought or fecling. We have seen, by the poem of + Mariana, 
with what success he could oceasionally do this. even in the 
period which answers to his first volume: but that volume con- 
(ins Various instances in which he has atte mpte «ld the same thine. 
and failed. Such, for example. are, in our opinion, the opening 
poem, * Clarihbely and the verses headed + Elegiaes.” In both, 
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© Senseous, a word revived by Coleridge, as he himself states, * from our elder 
classics” Tt is used by Malton, who. in his little tract on Education, says of 


poetry. as compared with rhetoric, that it is‘ less subtile and fine, but more simple, 
ws, and passionate.” The word sexsva/ is irretrievably diverted to another mean- 


and aterm scems to be required, which (without exciting any ethical assocr- 


,r. 


tions) shall denote all things pertaining to the bodily senses, in contradistinetion to 
things pertaiming to the inteilect and the mental feelings. To this use, the word 
s eee er ee adapted as ar iy other which could be chosen. 
| We conceive ourselves warranted, both by usage and the necessity of the case, 


musing the word speed Jas the converse of sensvous, tis se: urcely necessary to say 
that We co nof nean ve! proees, 
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there is what is commonly called imagination—namely, t fancy : 
the imagery and the melody actually haunt us; but there is no 
harmonizing principle in either :-—no appropriateness to the Spl 
ritual e ‘leme nts of the scene. If the one poem had been ealled 
-A solitary Place in a Wood, and the other, * An Evening 
Landscape. they would not have lost. but gained. In another 
poem, im the same volume, called * A Dirge, and intended for a 
person who, when alive, had suffered from calumny—a subject 
which a poet of maturer powers would have made so much of, 
Mr. ‘Tennyson merely glances at the topies of thought and 
emotion which his subject suggested, and expatiates in the 
mere scenery about the erave®, 

Some of the smaller poems have a fault which in any but 
a very juvenile production would be the worst fault of all : 
they are altogether without meaning: none at least can be 


discerned in them by persons otherwise competent judges of 


poetry ; if the author had any meaning, he has not heen able 
to express it. Such, for instance, are the two songs on the Owl; 
such, also, are the verses headed +'The How and the W hy. ain 
the first volume, and the lines on ‘To-day and Yesterday. in 
the second. Tf in the former of these productions Mr. Ten- 
nyson auned at shadowing forth the vague aspiratio ns to a 
knowledge beyond the reach of man—the yearnings for a 
solution of all questions, soluble or insoluble, which concern our 


nature and destiny—the lnpatience under the tmsuflicience y of 


the human faculties to penetrate the secret of our being here. 


and beine what we are—which are natural in a certain state of 


the human mind; if this was what he sought to typify, he has 
only proved that he knows not the fecling—that he has neither 


* There are instances in the volume, of far worse failures than these. Such are 
the two poems * The Merman’ and + The Mermaid. When a poet attempts to 
represent to us any ofthe beings either of religious or of popular mythology, we 
expect fiom him, that, under the couditions prese ribed b yy the reccived notion of those 
beings, some mode of spiritual existence will be fi; cured, which we shall recognise 
as i hi umony with the general laws of spirit, but exhibitin: yr those laws in action 
amonga new set of elements. The faculty of thus bringing hor ne tous a coherent 
conception of heings unknown to our experience, not by logically charecterizing 
them, but by a living representati m of them, such as they would, in fact, de, if the 
hypothesis of their possibility could be realized—is what is meant, when anything: is 
meant, hy the words creative imagination. Mr. ‘Tennyson not only fails in this, 
but makes nothi ing even of the sensuous elements of the scene: he docs not even 
produce, what he in no other instance misses—a suitable represe utetion of outward 
scenery. He is actu uly puerile. 

OF the tio productions (the most juvemile, we shi nul think, of the set)/—* An 
English War Song,’ and ‘ National Song,” we can only say, that unkss they are 
meant for bitter cibicele of vulvar nationa lity, and of the poverty of intellect which 
usually accompanies it, their appearance here 3s unaccounti ide. ‘She sonnet, * Buoena- 
parte, "in the second volume, though not so childish in manuer, has still something 


vf the s ame spirit which was manifested i in the two just cited (if they are to be taken 
as serious, >) 
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expericneed it. nor realized it in tnagination. "The questions 
whieh a Faust calls upon earth and heaven, and all powers 
supernal and infernal. to resolve for him, are not the ridiculous 
ones whieh Mr. ‘Tennyson asks himselfin these verses. 

But enough of faults which the poet has almost entirely 
thrown off merely by the natural expansion of lis intellect 
We have alluded to them chiefly to show how rapidly pro- 
eressive that intellect has been.* ‘Phere are traces, we think, 
of a continuance of the same progression, throughout the second 
as well as the first volume. 

fn the art of painting a picture to the inward eye. the im- 
provement is not so CONSPICUOUS as in other qualities ; so high 
a degree of excellence having been already attained in the first 
volume. Besides the pocms Which we have quoted, we may refer, 
i thrat volume, to those entitled, : Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights. *'Phe Dying Swans: "Phe Kraken, and +The Sleeping 
Beauty. "Phe beautifal poems (songs they are called, but are not ) 

ln the gloomime Leht, and > A spirtt haunts the years last 
hours, are (like the + Mariana’) not mere pietures, but states of 
emiohtron, embodied in SCTISLLIOUS HNaAgery. irom these, however, 
to the command over the materials of outward sense for the 
purpose of bodyimg forth states of fechne, evinced by some of 
the procs 1) the second volume, especially ‘The Dasacly ot 
Shalott) ane Phe Lotos eaters, there Is ct considerable lis- 
fanees and Mr. “Pennyson seems, as he proceeded, to have 
raiseck bis sims still hicher to have aspired to render his 
poems not oaly vivid: representations of spiritual states. but 

Nhohealof spuitual traths.  Plis longest pocm, The Palace 
of Art. isan attempt of this sort. As such, we do not thant 
it wholly suecessfal though rich in beauties of detail: but we 
deem it of the most favourable aueury for Mr. 'Pennysons 

ture achievements. since it proves a continually Mereasine 
endeavour towards the hiwhest excellence. and a constantly 
Visit hdarad of at. 

We predict. that, as Mr. "Pennyson advances in general spt 
ritual culture. these higher aims will become more and more 


\\ 1 t trith ny OAC pha ibs al ready iIncutioned, the OULY pieces in thi second 
ld have wished omitted are, the little piece of childishness begin- 
‘OD char rroom,” aodthe verses to ( hristopher North, which express, ta rather 
wat, the author's resentment ayriaiinst a chitig 1e, which merited no 
‘ tinkenit from din, but rathei ail things considered) a directly contrary 
One or two poems, of greater pretension than the above. may be considered not 
Poaas abselute, but as comparative failuves. Amony these we must place the 
ud | nia the volume whieh atfords to the Quarterly entice the opportunities tor 
mf his oniy st criticisms 35 aud eve i, notwithstanding its fine sonorous Openilyy, 

Lhe bes 
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predominant in his writings; that he will strive more and 
more diligently, and, even without striving. will be more and 
more impelled by the natural tendencies of an expanding cha- 


racter, towards what has been deseribed as the highest object of 


wetry, © to mcorporate the everlasting reason of man in forms 


visible to his sense, and suitable to it. For the fulfilment. of 


this exalted purpose, what we have already seen of him authorizes 
us to foretell with confidence, that powers of execution will not 
fail him; it rests with himself to see that his powers of thought 
may keep pace with them. "Po render his poetic endowment 
the means of giving impressiveness to important truths, he 
must. by continual study and meditation, strengthen his in- 
tellect for the discrimination of such truths: he must see that 
his theory of life and the world be no chimera of the brain, but 
the well-grounded result’ of solid and mature thinking :—he 
must cultivate, and with no half devotion. philosophy as well as 
poetry. 

It may not be superfluous to add, that he should) @uard him 


self orainst an error, to which the \) Nilosophical spec tations of 


poets are pecuharly hable-—that of embracing as truth, not the 
COC luisions whic I) ave recommended Ih the strongest evidence, 
hut those which have the most poetical appearance :—not those 
which arise from the deductions of impartial reason, but those 
which are most captivating to an imagination, biassed perhaps 
by education and conventional associations. “Phat whatever 
philosophy he adopts will leave un He materials for poetry, he 
may be well assured. Whatever is comprehensive, whatever ts 
commanding, whatever is on a ereat scale. is poetical. Let our 
phrilosop hical system be What i anay, human feelimes exist : 
human nature, with all its enjovments and sufferings, its 
strugelines, its victories and defeats, stillremain to us: and 
these are the materials of all poetry. Whoever, in the greatest 
concerns of tman life, pursues (ruth with unbiassed feclings 
andan intelleet adequate to discern. it willl not find that the 
resources of poetry are lost to him becatus: he has learnt to use, 
and not abuse them. "Phey are as open to hina as they are to 
the sentimental weakling, who has no test of the trae but the 
ornamental. And when he once has them under his conmeanda, 
he ean wield them for pilrposes, and with a power, of which 
neither the dilettante nor the visionary have the shehtest con- 
ception. 


We will not conclude without remindine: Mar. Pennyson, that 
HW he wishes his oom ins to live. he hias still much to do in order 
to pe re Te | himse fy the mere ly brad Ih: Lice al pi arts of His craft. 
ina prose-writer, ie beauties be ‘spe ak foreiveness for mnu- 
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merable negligences ; but poems, especially short poems, attain 
permanent fame only by the most finished pertection In the 
details. In some of the most beautiful of Mr. Te ‘NVSON'S pro- 
ductions there are awkwardnesses and feeblenesses of eXpres 

sion, occasionally even absurdities, to be corrected: and whieh, 
generally might be corrected without linpairing asmele beauty. 
Tlis powers of versification are not vet of the highest order. 
In one great secret of his art, the adaptation of the musie of 
his verse to the character of his subject, he is far from being 
a master: he often seems to take his metres alinost at random. 
But this is little to set in the balance awamst so much exce! 
lence; and needed not have been mentioned, except to ind: 
eate to Mr. Fennyson the points on which some of his warmest 
admirers see most room and most necessity for further effor: 
on his part, if he would secure to himself the hieh place m our 
poetic literature for which so many of the qualifications are 
already his own. A. 





—Aeoee 


Arr. VIII. 
ON DREAMING. 
The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish. 
4 he author of the above work is a phrenologist. — He 
informs us that phrenology affords an casy and satisfactory 
“— ination of a// the phenomena of the human vanes 


‘The great objection to the prevailing metaphysical systems is, that won 
0? tthe i) positions can be proved ; and that se areely two write rs agree upon 
Any particular point. The disciples of Gall, on the other hand, assume 
that his svstem, having ascertamable facts to illustrate it, is, at all times 
susceptib le of demonstration —that nothing is takea for granted; and 
that the inquirer has only to make an appeal to nature to ascertain its fal- 
lacy or its truth. The science is euuirely one of observation : by that it 
must stand or fall, and by that alone ought it to be tested. The phre 
nological system appears to me the only one capable of affording a 
rational and e¢ asy eXplanation of all the phenomena of mind. [tis 
impossible to account for dreaming, idiocy, speetral illusions, meno- 
mama, and partial genius in any ot ms wav. For these reasons, and 
for the much stronger One, that 0 having studied the eclence jor 
several years with a mind rather ho tile than otherwise to its doctrines, 
and found that nature invariably vindicated their truth, E could come to 
no other conclusion than that. of adopting them as a matter of belief, 
and employing them for the e plan: ition of phenomena which they alone 


seem calculated to elucidate satisfactorily. —p. &. 
The merits of our author as a logician are evident from the 
above extract. According to him, to assvime that a system is 


capable of demonstration is the same thing as to demonstrate 
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itstruth. Our author's experience as a metaphysician cannot, 
however, be very great, for a//metaphysicians assume that their 
sysiems are susceptib te of demonstration, and are founded upon 
matters observed. So far, therefore, as depends on assump- 
tion, their systems are equally ele ol credit with that of the 
phrenologists. Some, mdeed, not unfrequently set down mit 
{ers supposed as matters observed, and hence construct a sys 
tem: this error is one, which we trust our author. after his 
pompous introduction, Sgr ye: avoids. 

‘The erand —— of phrenology is, ‘that the brain is 
composed of plurality of organs. When we have a sen 
sation of har ae the phrene ogists assert that a particular por 
tion of the brain is excited, ee this portio n they call the organ 


of colour: when we have not a sensation, but only an wea of 


colour, the same portion of the brain is excited. but in a less 


degree. In the same manner, when we have another set of 


feelings, another portion of the brain is excited. and so on. In 


the language of the gems s, therefore. the excitement of 


a particular portion of the brain, and the having a sensation, 
idea, &e., are either names for one and the same thing, or the 
former is the immediate cause of the latter. 

We shall test our author's merits as a philosopher, by the 
explanation he gives of the phenomena of dreaming. 


‘In perfect sleep, as we have elsewhere stated, there is a quiescence 


of all the organs which compose the brain; but when, in consequence of 


some miward excitement, one organ or more continues awake, while the 
remainder are m1 repose, a state of Incomplete sleep is the result, and we 
Nags the phenomena of dreaming. — HH, for iustance, any irritation, such 
s pain, fever, drunkenness, or a heavy meal, should throw the per- 
a ve organs into a state of action while the reflecting oues continue 
asleep, we have a consciousness of objects, colours, or sounds being pre- 
sented to us, just es ai the former organs were actually stimulated by 
having such impressions communicated to them by the external senses ; 
While, in consequence of the repose of the reflecting organs, we are unable 
to rectify the illusions, and conceive that the scenes passing before us, o1 
the sounds that we hear, have a real existence. This want of matual 
co-operation between the different organs of the brain aecounts for the 
disjointed nature, the absurdities, and incoherencies of dreams.’— 
pp. 41—42. 
In plain language, all this means, that, in dreams, we have 
leas, which are mistaken for sensations, of which fact every 
one Is aware. But the question, to which we request a 1 
from the philosopher, who feels himsclf able to explain by ihe 
aid of phrenology all the phenomena of the human mind, 
this: w hy, when accordi ine to him the organ of colour Is ex- 
cited, is one idea of colour called up in preference to another ? 
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‘Why, for instance, should the disordered brain conjure up persons 

and faces rather than trees and houses ? why should a ghost be dressed 
in red vather than b/ue, and why should it smi/e rather than grin?! 
These are minute beyond the reach of investigation, at least in the 
present state of our knowledge.’—p. 261. 
Why are our dreams sometimes of so incongruous a nature / 
Why do we not feel the emotion of wonder? Why do we 
seem to live for ages ina dream? Why do our desires appear 
to be immediately eratilied 2 Phese questions are cither lef 
unexplained, or dismissed with the summary assertion, that. our 
reflecting faculties are gone to sleep; which means, if it means 
anything, that we have not particular states of consciousness, 
heceause we have them not. What does our philosopher mean 
by the term, reflecting faculties ?—those by means of which we 
reason ? every one ts aware that in our dreams, sometimes at 
least, we reason as logically as when we are awake. Our author 
says, sometimes even more so, 

‘Such was the case with Cabanis, who often, during dreams, saw 

clearly into the bearings of political events which had battled him when 
awake: and with ¢ ondoreet, who, when engaged ilk some deep wil Com- 
plicated calculations, was frequently obliged to leave thei im an wn 
finished state, and retire to rest, when the results to which they led were 
at onee unfolded in his dreams.’—p. 67. 
Therefore our reflecting faculties are not always asleep in our 
dreams, When. we ask. are they awake? When they are 
not asleep. is the only answer we can discover ino the work 
helore Us. 

The greatest trimmph of the philosopher is so to determine 
‘the one in the many. so to detect in a multitude of facis the 
same fare, that a few simple propositions may embrace a great 
vumber of complex phenomena. But this implies a process 
of analysis, not a mere operation of vaming. Our philosopher 
calls the same thing by dificrent names, calls a sensation or idea 
au excitement of one portion of the brain; terms the not haying 
a particular sta 
organ, and t!] 


"I } ; 
PPLALEN 3s. 


cof consciousness, the sleep of a particular 


us makes insignificant speech supply the place of 


We do not mean to express any opinion with regard to ihe 
truth, or falschood, of the principles of phrenology, Or tO discuss 


(heir importance. ‘The position that the brain is an undivided 
organ, or the position that it is composed of a plurality of 
organs, equally leaves unexplained the phenomena of the human 
mind, 

In our opinion. the mind is governed by the saine unl- 
versal laws when we dream as when we are awake. ‘These 
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are the common laws of association, modified by the physical 
circumstances peculiar to the sleeping: state. ‘Thought suc- 
ceeds thought, idea follows idea incessantly ; if our senses are 
awake, we are a receiving se nsations of the e ye, the ear, 
the touch, and so forth, but not sensations alone: after se n- 
safions, ideas are perpetually excited of sensations formerly 
received : after those ideas other ideas. and during the whole 
of our lives a series of those two states of conse lousness, called 
ensations and ideas, 1s const: antly going: on. ‘The order in 
which our sensations oceur is the order estab Hshe d amone what 
we call the objects of nature. The order in which our ideas 
occur is the order according to the law of association. llobbes 
remarked, * not every Thought to every Thought succeeds indif- 
ferently. But as we have no Imagination, whereof we have not 
had Sense in whole or in parts, so we have no 'Prausition from 
one Tmagmation to another, whereof we never had the like 
he fon © in our senses. Tlartley expressed the opinion, that this 
pr meiple would account: for all the complex phenomena of the 
human mind, and analyzed some import mt cases, Mr. Mill 
undert ok the task, and prosecuted the inquiry to its end. Ife 
resolve 1 ihe complex phe nomena of the htunan mind into simple 
ideas combined by association. The general law of association 





| 

eat however. is occasionally modified by some partic ular laws) 
is, that ‘our — tS spring up and exist in the order in which the 
ensations existed, of which the ‘y are the copy. } Phe tdeas of 


? ‘lilis Lualysis of the Tliman Mind, 1’. <4 
+ We were surprised at finding the following comments on the law of asso- 


ation ain the Apial number (No. CAXILIIL.) of the Ediiburgh Revi 


i 


‘Ttas to be remarked, that what is called the * Law of Association” 1s o1 nly a 
furm inveuted to express a matter of fact: or, as Mr. Moll has stated it, to e¢ maivey the 
hict, that our ideas Spriunie up, or exist,in the order im which the sensation existed, of 

ey are the copies ; and hence he cautions us avainst ntubiiatnaadiiane by it 

hg mre that he order * of occurrence, : To ascertain, then, the amount 

h that law throws upon any particular phenomena ot the nuind, we 

LV tu substitute for it the equivalent ph ase “'the order of occurrence,” and 

to examine the addition which has been made to our previous miformation’ 

sy ; ‘ ° . ‘bor, taking the definition of asscelation alre uly 

i 1, viz., that if means no more than the “ order of occurrence.” then, when we 
old that our beliefin our own mental ide ntity, or in the exisience of an eaternal 
world, 3 iV, that all belief whatsoever is only a case of moditied association, the 
i lg dust be, that all these various behets are OILY SO MAY * orders of occure 





in other words, so many phenomena, or matters of fact, in reterence to our 
) ~° - _ . ' . wa - 
ls—a piece of information which adds absolutely nothing to our kiuowle age 


dure of these phenomena or matters of fact. The philosophy of Reid aud 


Wal diso, ho douwot, regards the principles of belief referred to as facts belonging 
Ctial nature. but it pretends to account for them no otherwise than by as 
! heir ex] ‘aS primary truths s Wiereas the Opposite sy stem, alter a spe- 


i 

hilussphical analysis, either terminates in scepticism by throwimy 
ton the validi ty ( t the inte llectuc il lan s in question : or it this consequence be 
} | .£ } be provi 

bed, then it demo thy leaves the matter precisezy as it found it,—-by proving to 


us Thatour belief in our own unchany ged existence, our belief im the reali ly of external 
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sensations which occurred together rise together, the ideas of 


SCHISi tions white li oce curred SUCCESSIVE ‘ly rise successively ° ideas 


objects, and our conviction that similar circumstances will unifi minly be fo! ey by 
Siiniiar results, are ju ist so om: my serics of matiers of fuet in regard to our OW? Wine 
for this is the meaning of the phrase © order of occurrence,” when substituted fi; = 
more ostentatious word “association.” What real knowliedve thus sortof met; aphysics 
reveals to the world beyond that which is more simply sti wed 1 ithe systems of th 
ilustrious men alluded to, we prote stour inability to discover, (. 56) 

‘Itis tobe remarked,’ says the Edinburgh Reviewer, ‘that what is called the * law 
of association” os only a term invented to ex press a matter of fact. And what else, 
may we ask, ought terms to be invented for ‘Poexpress a matter cot ef fact ? or ny 
matter at all 2 

The ‘lawof gravitation’ is only a term invented to express a matter of fact: 
to convey the fact, that the same bodies, placed at dilicreat distances, ay proach 


4 


oue another with a force inyve rsely proportional to the s jiiare ¢ the distance. by 
vravitation we understand nothing more than the ‘approach of bodies” Th 
Kdinburgh Resiewer ough’, therefore, to say, * To aseectain feast the amount of 
heht which that law throws upou any particular phenomenon of matter, we have 
only to substitute for it the equivaleat phrase, “the approach of bodies,” and then 
examine the addition which has been made to our previous information.” Every one 
is aware of the addition which has been made by the principle of Newton, th uch it 
be but the mere ENP TESSLOML ¢ fa fact. 

The results arrived at by Newton ave not, however, deducible from the mere fact 
that bodies appr rich one another, but from the fact that bodies approach one 
another wath a derce inver sely as the square of their distance. ‘Theresults aroved at 
by Mr. Mall are not deducible trom the mere fact that there is an order of occuiiene: 
amongst ideas, but from the fact that the order of occurrence amongst ideas ty the 
order of occurrence amongst their corresponding sensations when apes. CX. 
perwneed., Neither Newton nor any one else has yiven a satisfactory, or any, reason 
for his | rises ple,—itus an ultimate fact. Nor does Mr. Mill attempt to grve any 
resson fou » daw of association, and he cautions us against supposing that he 
me ws any pact ination, when he uses the term law of association, beyond the fact 
that the ‘order of occurcence’ amongst our ideas is the order of occurrence amongst 
our former sensations, of which those leas are the Copies : and this, too, ts aa 
Uitimate fact 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, who has either not read, or not understood Mr. 
Mills work, seems to think that the law of associath u OXPresses nothing more 
than that the order of occurrence amongst our ideas is the order of occurence 
aunongest our ideas, an identical and conse rentiy IMsimiieant prop sition, Yet as 
he himself cites Mr. Mall’s definition, we are ot a loss to trace the origin of tl 
most curious confusion of understanding. In order te convict more clearly the Ke- 


viewer of absurdity, we shall pursue the analogy which we have est tbhished ; and 
show that, ifthe Reviewer had beou a follower of Kepler, and an opponent of Newton, 


} 


he uicht have addressed the latter mm lanenave similar to that which he has em- 
| love hand have o! pected to the * law of prasyitation’ exactly on the same yr ciple 
er which he now o!} jects to the * aw of association. 
or, taking the “de finition of gravitation already quoted, viz. that it means n 
thing more than “the ay ; io tech of bodies.” then w hen we are told that the laws: t 
Kepler vizw “that planets revolve round the sun in elliptreal orbits,” deseniie 
equal areas im equal times,” &e.. are oaly cases of modiled gravitation, the mea 
must be, that these laws are only som ny Case of the epi roach of — tot] 


sum; iaother words, so am Inv phenomena, or matters of fact, in reference to th 
! tsa prece of information which adds absolutely nothing to ou knowledge 
1), cure of the t phenomena or matters of fact.’ ; 

The astronomy of Kepler also. no donbt, recards these laws referred to as fects 
belonging to the materal world. but it pretends to acount for them no otheiw 


than by assuming their existence as primary truths; whereas, the opposite system, 

-_ ' ; P . sen ite cee 
atter a specious parade of mathematical analysis, erther tecminates im scepticism, 
wy Chrre Wither ¢. t ts on t le Validity ot the pl uietary lay Sam ques Or} ; or. if thi con 
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of sensations are excited by other sensations which have oc- 
curred. either along with, or in succession to, the sensations, 
whose copies they call up. 

Now dreams are currents of ideas followine one another by 
assoclation, hot controlled, “us in Our Wi aking hours. by external 
sensations, but sometimes controlled by imternal se nsations. "The 
more vivid ideas are mistaken for sensations, and the muscles 
are usually not obedient to the will. 

Whilst we are awake, sensations are constantly received from 
without, the train of our ideas is constantly broken off. and 
as long as we attend to our sensations, no ideas are excited but 
such as are closely connected with them; which, therefore, are 
in general accordance with the order of events ino nature. 
Whilst we are dreamime, the tram of our ideas goes on un- 
broken by external sensations. fdeas of sight, touch, hearing, 
taste, and smell, are mistaken for their corres ponding se nsations, 
but the train of our Wess goes On it) the sine manner as if’ we 
neither had, nor fancied ourselves to have sensations. "This 


easily explams the diversified and incongruous character of 


some of our dreams. 

If} whilst awake, we abstain froin attending to our sensations, 
and attend only to our train of thoughts as they are spontane- 
ously called up, we find the order in which they arise is some- 
times as diversifie d and inconeruous as the order of events in 
our dreams; yet, in the wildest ranging of our thouglits, we 
CAN perceive the de ‘pendence of one thought upon another, if we 
attempt fo trace their connexion mimnediately. * For, (says 
Hobbes) in a discourse of our present civil war, what could 
seem more impertinent than to ask (as one did) what was the 
value ofa Roman penny? Yet the coherence to me was mant- 
lest enough. bor the thought of the war introduced the thought 


sequence be denied, then it demonstrably leaves the matter precisely as it found it, 
by —* us that the laws in 4! iestion are just so many series of matlers of fuct 


with regard tothe material world : fort} & is the meaning of the phrase * approach of 
bodies,” when substituted forthe more ostentatious woid & gravitation.” What real 


knowledge this sort of astronomy reveals to the wor ld beyond that, which is more 
simp ly st; ite “lin the system of the ‘dilustrious man alluded ti 0, we protest our mnability 
to discove ce. 

W hy, we ask, have we a udop ted the Newtomiaa p ric iy le of gravitation? Because, 
by means of one ultimate fact. five previously suppose “ld to oe ultimate facts are ex- 
plained ; or, in other words, because the law of Newton contains under it all the 
laws of Kepler, 


For the same reason, we have ado pied the law of association, because, by means { 
one primary truth, a number of truths, supposed by Reid and others to be primary 
ones, are explained. We know nothing ht the nuture of yravitation beyond the 
matter of fact, that bodies approach one another with © force mversely as the squas 
of their distance. We know nothing of the wafure of association beyond the fact, 


that the order amongst our ideas 1s the order amon rst our former COTES] ond Seli- 
safions, 
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of the delivermg up the king to his enemies: the thought of 
that brought in the thought of the delivering up of Christ: 
and that again the thought of the thirty pence. which was the 
price of that treason : and thence easily followed that malicious 
question, and all this in a moment of time, for thought is quick. 

If we do not unmediately attempt to trace the connexion of 
our thoughts. the more vivid ones are ane remembered, the 
intervening ideas are forgotten, and we are as much astonished 
at the seeming incoherence of some of our thoughts when 
awake, as we are when we remember our dreams. 

But why do we seldom feel surprise in our dreams, though 
we feel the emotion when we remember the dream ? . 

‘One of the most remarkable phenomena of dreams is the absence of 
surprise. This, mdeed, is not invariable, as every one must oceasion- 
ally have felt the sensation of surprise, and been not a little puzzled in 
his visions to account tor the phenomena which present themselves ; 
but, as a general rule, its abseuce is so exceedingly common, that, when 
surprise does occur, it is looked upon as an event out of the common 
order, and remarked accordmely. Seareely any event, however imere- 
dible, impossible, or absurd, gives rise to this sensation. We see cir- 
cumstances at utter variance with the laws ot nature, anid vel their dis- 
cordaney, lupracticability and oddness seldom strike us as at all out of 
the usual course of things. This is one of the strongest proofs that ean 
be alleged in support of the dormant condition of the reflecting faculties 
Had these powers been awake, and in full activity, they would have 
pointed out the erroneous nature of the lmpresslous conjured into eX- 
istence by faney ; and shown us truly that the visions passing before 
us were merely the chimeras of excited imagination—the airy phantoms 


af impertect sleep.’= —p. SJ. 

The eveneral absence of wonder in our dreams is attributed 
by our author to the absence of reflection: but as we do some- 
times wonder in our dreams. its absenee cannot be predic ate (l 
of all dreams : the SO Ci alled re | ose Ob the re Hee tii haa faculties | Is, 
therefore, an accident. not a property of the dreaming: state 
Our author merely informs us, that when we do not ¥ onder in 
our dreams, the causes of wadia are absent, a position to \ hich 
every person must necessarily assent. Thus the absence of 
wonder would be an ultimate faet. and the assumption of 
author of the casual repose of the reflecting faculties ts, with 
reference to any explanation of the phenomena of dre ming. a 
completely INS onificant proposition. In our opinion the aly 

is not an ultimate fact. but su sceptible v1 

analysis. We shall atte mpt to give an explanation of this plv 
nomenon, by examinine what are the causes which create the 
emotions of surprise when we are awake, and by she wing why 
those causes rarely exist in our dreams. 


sence of wonder 
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We are never surprised at a series of events which oceur in 
strict accordance with our expectations, We are surprised at 
events contrary to our expec tations. 

For example, when, by an optical delusion, we see before us 
a figure, and expect that. on extending our hand to it, we should 
have a sensation of resistance, we are surprised at finding 
nothing. 

Ifa person, whom we believe to be in Italy. were to enter the 
room, we should be surprised: because, with the idea of the 
person, is associated the idea of his being in Italy: his presence 
in the room is contrary to our e \pectations. 

We are surprised at a novel sensation, because we do not 
expect it. 

We are surprised at anything which suddenly interferes with 
the train of our thoughts : for instance, if a person be atten- 
tively oceupie din reading, and some one suddenly disturbs 
him. he feels the emotion of surprise. 

In the same manner, with regard to events which appear 
extraordinary: im casting dice, we are surprised at throwing 
sixes ten times running; because we expected that some other 
combination would come up, as the probability is enormously 
against such a series. If we knew that the dice were loade d, 
we should not be surprised. 

We feel the emotion of surprise when we see difficulties over 
come by mechanical contrivances, &e. &c.: it is the idea of the 
diffic ‘ulty (that is, the idea of something which we believe, in the 
generality of cases, cannot be done.) which gives rise to the 
emotion. For instance, to those who were unacquainted with a 
steam-vessel, its progress in opposition to wind and tide created 
the greatest surprise; yet tens of thousands now daily behold 
such an event without the shehtest emotion. 

In all these cases we feel surprised, because we receive a 
sensation, the idea of which is in no way connected by association 
with the sensation or idea which preceded it; or, in’ other 
words, we feel surprised because the train of our ideas is sud- 
denly interfered with by an unexpected sensation. 

Such cases rarely occur in our dreams—dreams being, as we 
before said, mere currents of ideas, following one another by ASSO- 
cation; and apparent sensations following upparent se nsations 
not in accordance with the order of events in nature, but with our 
trains of thought. In the eases which we have cited, the emo 
tion of surprise was caused by the order of the events im nature 
i. ¢. our sensations ) being different from the order amongst our 
ideas. Now. in dreams, the apparent order of events in nature 
coincides with the order amongst our ideas: thus, everything 
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happens as we expect it; and we do not feel surprised, hoy 
absurd soever the events may be—as. when awake, we do jos 
feel surprised at a ridiculous prank, of which we were well av 
beforehand. 

kor example, afew nights ago, a friend of ours dreamt 
that he was in the House of Commons, waiting in anxious 
expectation for the motion of Lord John Russell ON COrpo- 
ration reform, when the noble lord entered, mounted upon 
Ibrahim, the favourite for the Derby, and informed the House 
that he must postpone His motion, as he was chaaged to ride :— 
then, within the precincts of the senate-house, the race was run: 
the Chair was the goal—the Speaker the judge—his hat was the 
fae wherewith he awarded his decision, amidst tumultuous 
cheering from the ministerial benches. At this moment the 
dreamer, in loud laughter, awoke. Ele felt no emotion of sur- 
prise; nor would he have felt surprised if such a train of ideas 
had been called up by association when awake; or if sucha 
train of events had in reality oceurred, and he had been fore- 
warned of them. and had expected them. In either case, he 
would only have felt the emotion of ridicule, which he likewise 
expe ‘rienced in his dream. 

‘This dream may Surprise our readers: yet its origi is most 
easily traced to the fact. that the motion to which we have 
referred was postponed en account of the Derby. 

Indeed, to those who are unacquainted with the aristocratic 
senators of England—who suppose that, im the illustrious as- 
sembly of our commons, the weal of the community ts the only 
abiding thoueht of its members, the noble end pursued at the 
sacrifice of all personal concerns, or at the very least of all per- 

sonal reereations—the fact that a motion, so important to the 
interests of the empire, was delayed, in order that the r presen- 
fatives of the people mient attend the race-course at E 2psem, 
would create an emotion ot SULprise almost as strona as would 
be exerted in our minds by the appearance of the noble lord in 
the guise represented Ih the dreamer. 

‘Phe cases in which we do feel the emotions of surprise 
in our Sesteun will be found to be exceptions which con- 
firm the rule. For, first. though in dreams we are rarely con- 
scious of receiving external sensations, it sometimes happens 
that we do receive them without awakine, and in such cases we 
nneht feel the emotion of’ s urprise ; as, for stance, a strong liek 
passed be lore our eves, or a sudden noise, would interfere with 
the trains of our thoueht. and we mieht be surprised at f maine 
ourself in the midst of the eo aflagration of Moscow. at the 
battle of the Pyramids. In the same manner, our ater sel- 
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sations might likewise interfere with the train of our thoughts, 4 
and excite the emotion of surprise. 

Secondly, our surprise, when awake, is occasionally excited 
by the conflict of our present sensations or ideas, not with our 
previous expectation, but with some idea excited (through 
the medium of association) by itself; thus we feel surprised 
at remembering something which seems at variance with our 
present idea or sensation. When we cither experience or re- 
member a train of sensations which appears to have cecurred 
in an unusual order, we are surprised at the order in which they 
have oceurred. When we remember our dreams, we are sur- 
prised at their incongruity. When an event occurs, which, 
perhaps, im itself creates no surprise, but which calls up the 
idea of some antecedent event, and we are puzzled to account 
for their connexion—we feel surprised. — Por instance, if we see a 
man begging, whom we have often seen beggmy before, we feel 
no surprise; but when we remember that he was once wealthy, 
and are unable to account for his change of circumstances, we 
fecl surprised. When an event occurs, and we cndeavour to 
trace its cause, but are unable to do so, we feel surprised. — For 
instance, when we suddenly remember any thing which has hap- 
pened to us long ago, and endeavour to trace ifs connexion 
with our preceding thoughts. and are unable to do so, we feel 
surprised, but the emotion ceases as soon as we find the cause. 

Cases similar to these may, it is evident, occur in our dreams, 
and it is chietly in these cases that we feel the emotion of 
SUrprise, ) 

We sometimes, ina subsequent period of our dream, remem- 
ber the events which have occurred, and we feel surprised, and 
we even dream that we have been dreaming. 

We feel surprised or puzzled im our dreams, when we remem- 
ber something, which is at variance with the sensation which we 
seem to have. We remember once seeing in a dream one of 
our friends with the head of a bear: we were not surprised at 
it: we did not doubt the fact; but we then remembered that 
the last time we saw him he had a different aspect, and we felt 
puzzled to account for the change. The origin of the dream 
was, that whilst speaking of the friend the evening before our 
dream, we had ridiculed the shagginess of his hair, and com- 
pared his head to that of a bear. In our dream, some idea 
called up the idea of our friend: he appeared before us with a 
bear's head: we were not surprised at the facet, for the reason 
which we have already explained—the idea of his head called 
up the idea of the head he wore the last time we saw him—we 
were then puzzled to account for the change. 

VOL. 1. NO. IT. 2F | 
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‘These cases are rare; but the cause of this probably is, that 
the apparent sensations which we have in dreams are not suff. 
ciently attended to, and seldom last lone enough to leave time 
to compare them with our former experience. very one 
knows that in sleep we offen seem to have interesting sensations 
without attending to them in the same manner as we should 
attend to similar sensations when awake. "Phis can easily be 
explained by the fact of their being ideas, not sensations, and 
consequently only as interesting as similar ideas would be if we 
were awake. When awake, we remember them as scusalions. 
not as ideas, and thenee we are surprised: that we should have 
paidso little attention to them. We may dream of a mad dog 
Without any emotion of fear, because we can have such an idea 
while awake without emotion: but when we remember that it 
seemed a sensation, we are then surprised af our not fecling 
tlarmed, in the same manner as we should have done if we had 
in reality seen amad dow: for with the tdea ofa mad doe, con 
coved as hiavine been actually seen. is associated the idea of 
the emotion gencrall experienced by us im company with the 
sensation, but with the mere tdean of a mad dow no such emotion 
is necessarily connected" 

When weare awake, ifa train of Inferesting: sensations follow 
one another rapidly, we are unable to attend to any particular 
sensation: we say that we have not time to attend to it, and 
that the mind is hurried away. Ef this be what usually hap 
pens when we have a rapid sueeession even of sensations, each of 
Which, from them very uature. must have a eertam durability, 
still more must it happen when the succession is of thoughts, 
which are proverbrally Hleeting:. 

Now, in our dreams, our apparent sensations are momentary 
ones, and consequently we do not attend to them, 

We have thus attempted to explain the absence of SUPP rise 
by showine that dreams are unbroken trains of ideas, exciting 
one another without the intervention of sensations, and in which 
the ideas, though mistaken for sensations, affect us only as 
sunilar ideas would while awake. “Phe reason why we feel sur 
prise When we remember our dreams is, that we only remember 
the more vivid ideas; we forget the connecting links: we re 
member them likewise as sensations. that is, as trains of events 
In nature, not as trains of ideas, and as such they do not sue 
eced one another in their aceustomed order; indeed we cease to 


ft is probably trom the same cause that we so often forget our dreams. We 
should not, nso short a tune, forget so many actual events—that is, so many selisd- 
tions; but mee thoughts, which pass through our minds, we do perpetually, oi pather 
in binety-nine cases outofevery hundred, forget; and dreams are such, 
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feel surprise whenever we can trace the connexion between our 
ideas in a dream. 

‘We hi AVE se ‘ldom any lea of past events in dreams ; : if 
called forth, they gener ally scem to be present and in the 


actual occurrence. We may dream of Alexander _ Great, butit is as 
of a person Who is co-existent with ourselves.’- p. 59. 


such are 


In the idea of a past event is included, first, the idea of the 
event: second, the idea of the time which has el; apsed between 
the event and the present moment: that is, our present sensa 
tions. “Uhis idea is the idea either of a series of years, months, 
days, or of any other tram of events, beginning with the past 
event, and ending with our present sensations. 

Now, in dreamine, the idea of the past event appears a sen- 
sation, that ts, appears present; if cannot consequently call up 
the idea of an dufersa/’ of time between the event and our pre- 
sent sensations, for they are one and the same feeling; but it 
may call up a tram of ideas of the subsequent events, which 
would appear a tr un of successive states of existence. ‘Thus, 
after havine seen Ale — in the battles on the Granicus, we 
Inay accompany hun in his conquests of Asia- Minor, Syria, and 
Keypt, froin the ie ites to the Taxartes, from the ¢ ‘asplan 
wates to the Indus. We may storm Aornos, defeat Porus, sail 
with Nearchus, be oe at the nuptials of Alexander and his 
eenerals, and as one of the mM give the wedding salute toa 
Persian miaid——and thus exist throueh a series of historical 
events down to er present times; yet we may dream all this 
ina few minutes, * for thought ts quic ke 

This quickness of thought perplexes much our philosopher, 
Who is at a loss for a faculty to put to sleep. 

‘There is one fact connee ted with dreams which is highly remark- 
able. When we are suddenly awakened from a profound slumber by a 
loud knock at, or by the rapid opening of the door, a train of actions, 
Which 1 woule 1 ti a ag or days, or even weeks to accomplish, some- 
times passes through the mind. ‘Time, in fact, seems to be ima great 
MCASULE annihilated, An extensive period is reduced, as it were, to a 
siigle point, or rather a single poit is made to embrace an extensive 
period. Th one instant, we pass through many —- sec many 
trange sights, and hear many strange sounds,’——p. | 

‘Tt is more e asy to state the fact of this apparent € neieabie of time in 
lrevuns, than to give any theory which will satisfac turily account for it.’ 

p. 41. 

The question is, why, when we remember a dream, the period 

of the : Pagae sometimes scems of a loneer duration than the 


Oo 


period which has really elapsed. ‘Time is the feeling of the 
succession of our mental states. "The idea of a past period ol 


time is the idea of the number of events which have occurred in 
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that period. Now we do not remember all the events, but only 
certam ones: and those which we do remember are those of 
which the ideas are most vivid. "Phe idea of a past event 
more vivid, everything else being the same, in proportion as 
the event has been interesting. TR therefore, in one period of 
time, more interesting events have occurred to us than in an- 
other period of equal duration, when we recall the first period 
fo our memory, we remember more events ; I Conseque ntly ap- 
pears tous of longer duration than when we reeall the second 
period, which we only know to be of the same duration as the 
first by ascertaining that the same number of those successions 
have C ‘lapse which we have taken as the standard of time, viz. 
hours, minutes, &e. 

Though ideas are associated together mm the order in whieh 
the sensations existed of which the ‘yo are the copies, the more 
vivid and interesting ideas are most strongly associated; the 
less interesting ones are gradually obliters tied. "Pherefore, 
in some of our dreams, the train of our ideas is entirely com- 
posed of interesting ideas; and these appear interesting events, 
Which beme — as sensations when we awake, a con- 
siderable pe riod of time seems to have clapse “lh. though the 
period of tie bt — really elapsed Is only the period 
required, when we are awake, for the suecession of those 
thouehts. 

Thus. ina dream of a few minutes, we once saw, vividly de- 


Is 


pieted, all the steeessive shaves ola comllaeration as described 
in Selillers > Paced von der Glocke. 

Not only when we remember a dream does the period of 
fime it occupied seem longer than it really was, but sometiies 
during a dream, an enormous period of time seems to elapse 
we live for wees 

As we have already stated, time is an idea of successions ; 

ean have no tdea of time without a riage of succes: 
sive states of feeling. Por instanee, a person who has slept 
soundly frequently conceives that he ‘a as not slept at all. 

If we have a succession of states of feeling which are so sim 
larias hi url ly to he distineu ished. time up pe ars to petss uc ‘kly. 
as whilst we are dozing. Now, of interesting feelings there are 
two kinds, pleasurable and praatnntir t= When we have a train of 
pleasurable feelings, our mind is engrossed by them : they call 
Up ne her de ‘SIFOS, nor aversionus. for we feel ear tified ; our 
attention ts perpetually recalled to them: but unless there ts 
unusual variety in the pleasurable excite mene, the pleasant 
fee liners are so ne “arly simular, that we are ti: arly COSC ous ol 
successions. ‘The time. we s; Vv, appears to pass quickly. Such 
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is generally the case when we are amused. Ina train of pain- . 
ful sensations, the sensation calls up the desire of relief. and the 
idea ofthe pleasures of relie (, which is succeeded by the painful 
sensations, and so on. Thus sensations of pain and ideas of 
pleasure follow cach other with a r: apidity and vividness in pro- 
ortion to the intensity of the pain. On account of their bei ine 
dissimilar feelines, they are distinguished from each other even 
when they succe ‘ed cach other with extreme r: apidity. “Phe time 
the ‘Te fore. ap peaks to }: ASS slowly. 

Any one who has experienced a surgical operation must be 
aware that a minute then seems an hour. 

Thus, likewise, the lover deems a short period of absence 
from his mistress to be of enormous duration: for the uneasy 
fecline oeccasione “l hy the absence of the beloved obje et calls up 
the ideas of the pleasures of her society, the kindly erecting, 
the soft embrace; these pleasurable ideas are sticeceded by 
the uneasy feeling of the uneratified longing, and so on alter- 
| nate ly. Such successive states of consciousness are marked by 
| the term: impatience, which is in proportion to the intensity 
| of the desire, that is, to the idea of the future pleasure. If 
however, the lover can so occupy himself as to exclude this 
idea, and its asseciated trains of dissimilar feelings, time seems 
to pass in its ordinary manner, till the moment of meeting 
arrives. “Phen pleasurable emotions follow pleasurable emo 
tions; the lover's mind is) engrossed by the delights of 
hearing, seeme, and talking to his mistress; she alone oceu- 
pies his attention, and exeludes eve ry other idea. “Phus he is 
conscious. of only one set of most. similar feelings, and hours 
seem but moments under the control of the eoddess, to whom 
we can exclaim with the poet— 








‘ capta Lepore 
Ilece ‘brisque tis omnis natura animantum 
Te sequitur ¢ upide » quo quamquc inducere pergis : 
Denique per maria, ac monteis, fluviosque rapaceis, 
lronditers asque domos avium, Camposque virenters, 
Omuibus incuticns blandum per peetora amorem, 
Mthicis, ut cupide generatim secla propagant. 
Qua quoniam rerum Naturam sola gubernas, 
Nee sine Te quiequam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, neque fit d@tum, neque amabrle quicquam ; 
Te sociam studeo scribundis versibus esse 
Quos ego de Rerum Natura pangere conor.’ 





LUCRETIUS, 
Now, in-a dream, some uneasy sensation (an internal one) 
calls up the idea of some cause of that sensation ; as, for in- 
Stance, an oppression of the breathing would call up the idea 
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of a weight upon the chest, which might seem an enormous 
stone crushing us; from this we desire to be relieved, but in 
vain; for the internal sensation continuing, the idea of its 
cause would continue: we should, therefore, seem to strive in 
vain to remove it; we should impatiently endure agony; we 
should thus have a train of the most dissimilar feelings. and an 
enormous period would seem to elapse. We extract the follow. 
ing description of the dreams of the * English Opium-eater, 
which well illustrates this position : 


Southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of vears, the part of 
the wiih most swarming with human life; the great officina gentium. 
Man isa weed in those regions. ‘The vast oe ‘s also, mto which the 
enormous poprlation of Asia has always been cast, give a further sub- 
limity to the feelings associated with all Oriental names Sor images. tn 
China, over and above what it has in common with the rest of Southern 
Asia, | am terrified | \ the modes of life, In the manners, and the bar- 
rier of utter abhorrence and want of sympathy placed between us hy 
feelings deeper than TP can analyze. bE could sooner live with hinaties 
or brute animals. All this, and much more than PT ean say, or have 
time to say, the reader must enter into before he can wee. te the 
Tan bile horror Which these dreams of Oriental imagery and my- 
thological tortures impressed upon me. Under the connecting fecling 
of tropical heat and vertical sunlights, [brought together all creatures, 
birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appearances, 
that are founda all tropieal regions, and assembled then: together m 
China or Indostan. From kindred feelings T soon brought Egypt and 
all her gods under the same law. To was stared at, hooted at, ermned 
at, chattered at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. bran ito 
pagodas: and was fixed for centuries at the stumimit, er in the seeret 
rooms ; Twas the idol; TP was the priest; [To was worshipped; Twas 
sacrificed, | tled from the wrath of Brama throueh all the forests of 
Asia: Vishnu hated me: Seeva laid in wait for me 
upon Isis and Osiris: Thad done a deed, they said 
the crocodile trembled at. 


I came suddenly 
~ whieh the ibis and 
I was buried for a thousand years, in stone 
coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, im narrow chambers, at the heart 
of eternal pyramids. Twas kissed, with eaneerous kisses, Iiy crocodiles, 
and laid confounded with all unutterable slimy things, amonyst reeds 
and Nilotie mud.’ p. 96. , 

Our author considers, as an imexplicable plenomenon. that 
fon our dreams we have a longing for anything, we are apt 
fo suppose that we POSSCSS tf. )=6o Even objects alt oe ther unat- 
tainable are placed within our reach: we achieve impossibilt 
ties, and triumph with ease over the invincible laws of nature. 
—). 2. 

\ desire is the idea of some ‘thing us eood to have: buta 

we i, ave so often observed in sleep. our ideas are mistaken for 
sensations; any feeling, which in sleep calls up a desire of some 
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object, pli ices “~ ' Apis et before us as e Nisting. lor example, 
the uneasiness hunger calls up the idea of food: whilst 
awake, that ide: “a * oil eall up the thought of some means 
within our power of obtaining food—that is, of gratifying the 
desire. But whilst asleep. the idea of food seems to us the 
sensation of food; « or, in other words, the desire and its appa- 
rent gratification are one and the same feeling; and thus it 
calls up, not the idea of the means of obtaining that which 
appears to us obtained, but of the ple ‘asurable sensations con- 
seque nt upon the gratification, and thus we m: iy revel in sleep 
in all the luxuries of awn ideal feast: as, however, the uneasiness 
is not allayed, it perpetually excites fresh ideas of food, dainties 
succeed to dainties, all the arts of the cuisine are exerted | 
our favour, cach favourite dish is presented to us and ssi om 
of; we quatl (he richest wines, we enjoy the fruits and choicest 
productions of every clinate; and feel a ee of pleasures, 
such, alas! as no real banquet ean realize, in which the appe- 
tite is always too quickly appeased by mi uh rr food. 

Io the uneasy feeling be strong, though the banquet be 
spread before us, we may be tantalized with dainties, which 
either seem to give us no eratification, or to clude our grasp. 

© Ut bibere in somuis siticns quom queerit, et humor 
Non datur, ardoreim im membris qui stinguere possit ; 
Sed Jaticum simulacra petit, frustraque laborat ° 
In medio sitit torrents flumine potans.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 

The trains of our ideas in sleep, and when awake, are gene- 
rally sumilar. ‘Po ex pli in this fact, Lucretius says, those aper 
tures of the mind remain open durmg a dream which were most 
frequently open whilst we were awi ake, and thus the dreams get 
in. Our author says, the strongest faculties remain longest 
awake, and thus exhibit their ‘proper characteristics’ (proper 
properties }) in dreams : 

‘Dreams being produced by the active state of such organs as are 
disassociated from, or have not sympathized im, the general slumber, 
partake of the character of those whose powers are mn greatest vigour, 0 


farthest removed from the somnolent state. A person’s natural character, 


therefore, or his pursuits in life, by strengthening one faculty, make it 
less susceptible, than such as are we aker, of bemg overcome by com- 


plete sleep ; ory, if it he OVETCOMNE, it hes lore _— from its dor- 
Inant state, and exhibits its proper vs acteristics mn dreams. Thus, 
the miser dreams of wealth, the lover of his ceereatiog: Xo.—p. 63. 


The big humps go last to sleep because they are the strongest 
faculties, and the strongest faculties go = to sleep | eCAUSC 
they are less susceptib le of being overcome hy sleep. Does the 
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philosopher of sleep think that such jargon explains the simple 
fact to which he refers 2?) Dreams are trains of thoucht follow. 
ing one another by association; that is, ideas call up ideas in 
the same order as they would if we were awake. Now a person 
is said to have a particular character or disposition, When hijs 
Wleas are associated in) SOMme Species of trains more than Nn 
others. This ideas and sensations, when awake. eall up. by 
association, those trams im preference to other trains : for the 
same reason, those trains are most common in his dreams. 
‘Et quoi quisque fere studio devinetus adhieret, 

Aut quibus in rebus multi sumus ante morati, 

Atque in qua ratione fut contenta magis mens, 

In somnis eadem plerumaue videmur obire : 

Causidici causas agere, eb Componere leves: 

Induperatores pugnare, ac prieha obire : 

Nautie contractima cum veutis cernere bellum : 

Nos eeere hoc autem, et patiram qurerere rerum 

Semper, et mventum patris exponere chartis. 

Civtera sie studia, atque artes plerumane videntur 

li sommnis antieos homium frustrata tenere.’ 

Lecrerit 

Ideas are associated together whose corresponding sensations 
have recently Interested us; and thus we sometiues dream over 
the events of the preceding day, and we seem 

*Cornere saltantes, et mollia membra moventeis : 
ht cithare Lquidum carmen, Chordasque loquenteis 
Auribus aecipere, et cousessuim cernere eundem, 
Scenarque simul varios splendere decores.’ 
LUCRETIUS, 

Who has not heard Pasta, seen Faglioni, or enjoyed the 
presence of Vestris ina dream ? _ 

It is said that. in dreams, our ideas are not controlled by the 
will Mr. Mill® has clearly explamed what is the real nature 
of the control of the will Over our ideas. We desire some end 
to be obtained by means of one or more ideas, and we run over 
mour mind all the ideas associated with the end, till we find 
that of which we are in search. For instance, if we desire to 
solve a inathematical problem. we ran over in our mind the 
ideas connected with that and similar problems ; we detain and 
cuploy those which appear to suit our purpose, and reject 
others. 

The same process takes place in dreams: we have solved 
many a problem im a dream, and we can, by attentively study- 
ing before we go to sleep, ensure dreams connected with the 


* Analysis of the Human Mind, 
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subject of our studies; which dreams are agreeable ones, when 
the difficulties which we desire to solve are solved: but when 
we are unsuccessful, the unsatisfied desire constitutes a most 
disagreeable train of feclings. 

When we desire, while awake, to recollect something, but 
unsuccessfully, we sometimes succeed in our dreams: and as 
the ideas composing the train, which leads to the idea desired, 
are nee ntly mistaken for sensations, the dream appears 
when we awake, to be of a most ¢ \traordinary nature, though it 
is one in which the ideas are completely controlled by the desire. 
For instance 

‘Mr. R——d, of Bowland, a gentleman of landed property im the 
Vale of Gala, was ili secuted for a very considereh le sum, the acecumu- 
lated arrears of teind (or tithe), for which he was said to be indebted to 
a noble family, the titulars done, Impropriators of the tithes). Mr. 
I d was strongly impressed with the belief that his father had, by 
aform of process e cular to the law of Scotland, purchased these lands 
from the titular, and, therefore, that the present prosecution was ground- 
less, but after an industrious search among his father’s papers, an 
investigation of the pubhe records, and a careful inquiry among all 
persons Who had transacted Jaw business for his father, no evidence 
could be recovered to stpport his deience, The period was now near at 
hand when he conceived the loss of his law-suit to be mevitable, and he 
had formed the determination to pas to Kdinburgh next day, and make 
the best bargain he could in the way of compromise. Ele went to bed 
With this resolution, and, with all a circumstances of the case floating 
upon his mind, had a dream to the following purpose, Tis father, she 
had been many vears dead, appeared to him, he thought, and asked him 
why he was disturbed in his mind. In decane, men are not surprised 
at such apparitions, Mr. R d thought that he imformed his father 
of the cause of his distress, adding, that the payment of a considerable 
sum of money was the more unpleasant to him, because he had a strong 
consciousness that if was not due, though he was unable to recover any 
evidence in support of his belief. ‘ You are right, my son,” rephed the 


paternal shade; “ T did acquire right to these temds, for payment of 


Which you are now prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction 
are in the hands of Mr. ——-, a writer (or attorney), Who is now retired 
from professional business, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. 
Ile was a person whom TP cmployed on that occasion for a particular 
reason, but who never on any other occasion transac ted business on my 
account. It is very possible,” pursued the vision, “that Mr.-—-— may 
have forgotten a matter whic ho is now of avery old date; but you may 


call it to his recollection by this token, that when I came to pay his 


account, there Was difficulty 1h) eetting change for a Portugal prece of 


cold, and we were forced to drink out the balance at a tavern, 

‘Mr. R-———d awoke in the ———- with all the words of the vision 
uuprinted on his mind, and thought it worth while to walk across the 
country to Inveresk, instead of going straight to Edinburgh. When he 
came there, he waited on the centleman mentioned in the dream, a very 
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old man. Without saying any thing of the vision, he inquired whether 
he remembered having conducted such a matter for his deceased father, 
The old gentleman could not at first bring the circumstance to his ape 
lection, but on mention of the Portuguese piece of gold, the whole 

turned upon his memory : he made an mmediate search for the natn 
and recovered them: so that Mr R d carried to Edinburgh thy 
documents HECESSAPS to vail the CuUSE which he Was Ol the Verge of 


losing.’- |). 124). 

In this case Mr. R do believed that the tithe had been re- 
deemed, and desired to recollect the cause of his) belief, which 
broueht up the idea of his father telling him about the writer, 
the date of the deed, the Portugal piece, &c. which appeared 
the sensation of his father telling hin. 

Ht is said that we do not attend to our sensations and ideas 
in the same manner when we dream as when we are awake. 

When we dream, we have seldom any sensations but internal 
ones we attend only to sensations and ideas which are inte 
resting. When dreaming. ideas are mistaken for sensations ; 
and the apparent sensations are consequently only as interesting 
as the corresponding: ideas would be when awake. This we 
have already noticed in the present article. 


‘'Phus, in our dreams, we may wi alk on the brink of a preeipice, On 
sce ourselves doomed to immediate: destruction by the weapon of a foe, 
r the fury of a tempestuous sea, and vel fecl not the slightest emotion 
of fear, though, during the perfect activity of the brain, we may be na- 
turally disposed to the strong manifestation of this feeling ;- again, we 
may see the most extraordinary object or event without surprise, per- 
form the most ruthless crime without compunection, and see what, im 
our waking hours, would cause us unmitigated grief, without the smallest 
tecling of sorrow. — ». V7. 
lor when awake we can sometimes think of walking upon 
the brink ofa preeipiee, withor the emotion of fear, Qe. We 
ourselves have seldom. i ever. had such dreams; on the con 
trary, we have frequently experienced the emotions of fear, 
dread, &e.: and we can say with Lucretius 
‘Porro homintunm mentes mavnis quae motibus edunt 2 
Magna cham srepe in somnis facruntque geruntque, 
Reves eXpugnant, capluutur, prielia miseent 5 
Pollunt clamores, quasi si jugulantur ibidem : 
Multi depugnant, gemitusque doloribus edunt 5 
Mt quasi Panthers morsu sreviqne leoms 
Mandantur, magnis clamoribus onmia complent, 


Multi mortem obeunt, multi de montibus altis 
Se quash priveipitent a terram corpore toto 

I: Mferrentur, et ex Somno quasi mentibu’ capti 
Vin ad se redeunt permott corporis cestu,’ 
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Such dreams, however, are generally caused by painful in- 
ternal sensations. 

in our dreams, we have seldom other than internal sensations. 
Now it is well known that every Cmotion is ¢ gene rally accompa- 
nied by a particular infernal sensation. Et . sleep we have that 
internal sensation, the emotion is ealled up hy association, and 
calls up the idea of some cause of it. For instance every one is 
acquainted with the internal feeling called loathing. which ac 
companies the emotion called disoust. If that internal sensation 
were through disease to be excited in our sleep, it would imme- 
diately eall up the cimotion of disgust along with the idea of 
some disgusting object: the internal fecling continuing the 
idea of some other diseu sting object would be presented to us, 
and soon: and thus weanteht have a dream sunilar to the one 
Which we have extracted from the «Confessions of the Enetlish 
Oprium-eater, : 

In the same manner, if the mternal sensations be those which 
accompan) the emotions of horror. dread: ke. thaw heothie 
and terrific objeets are presented to us. of which we previously 





have read or heard. The dreamer 


‘ 


, tortured by demons, stunned by the hollow 
voices and cold touches of apparitions. A mighty stone is laid upon 
his breast, and crushes him to the ground in helpless agony : mad bulls 
and tigers pursue his palsied footsteps: the unearthly shrieks and vib- 
herish of hags, witches, and fiends float around him. In whatever 
sittation he may be placed, he feels superlatively wretched : he is Exton 
working for ages at his wheel: he is Sisyphus rolling his eternal stone 

he as stretched upon the iron bed of Procrustes : he is prostrated by in- 
evitable destiny beneath the approaching wheels of the car of Jugger 


| hissed at Ir\ Serpents 


nant. At one moment, he may have the consciousness of a malignant 
demon being at his side : pie to shun the sight of so appalling an 
object, he will close his eves, but still the fearful being makes its” pre- 


sence known for its 1ey ie athoas felt diffusing itself over his visage 
vnd he knows that he is face to face with a fiend. Then, it he look 
up, he beholds horrid eyes elaring upon hin, and an aspect of hell 
ermnnming at him with even more than hellish mahee. Or he may have 
the idea of a monstrous hag squatted upon lis breast—-mute, motionless, 
| and mahenant: an nan af oi vil Spirit, whose imtolerable 
Weight crushes the breath out of his body, and whose fixed, deadly, m- 
eessant stare potrifies him v th a and makes his very existence 





> 4 


Insullerable op. 1 
The trains of thought which constitute these dreams are con- 
trolled by the internal sensations. 
We have thus attempted to show that we have the same spe- 
cles of control over our trains of thought in dreams, and when 
aware; and that the phenomena of dreaming are to he ex- 
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plained by the same law as those of our thoughts when awake. 
Our space does not permit us to enter into any further investi- 
eations upon this subject, and we must content ourselves with 
the expression of the belief that all the phenomena of dreaming 
may be explained hy the fact, that we have no external sensa- 
tions. but that some of the ideas of external sensations are mis- 
taken for sensations. ‘Those, who are well acquainted with the 
metaphysies of Hartley and Mill, will, in our opinion, find no 
difficulty in such an attempt. and will not require the aid of 
phrenology, or the assumption that the reflecting faculties are 
dormant, to explain the dreams not only of men, but of all 
other animals. 

Non homines soliim, sed verd animalia cuncta. 

Quippe videbis cquos forteis, chm membra jacebunt, 

In Somnis sudare tamen, spirareque saepe, 

Et quasi de palma sunmmas contendere virels, 

‘Tune quasi carceribus patefactis seepe quiete. 

Venantuma@ue canes in moll spe quicte 

Jactant crura tamen subitd, voeesque repente 

Mittunt, et crebras reducunt naribus auras, 

Lit vestigia si teneant inventa ferarum. 

Mapergifactique sequuntur inania srepe 

Cervorum simulacra, fugee quasi dedita cernant ; 

Donee discussis redeant crroribus ad se. 

At varie fugiunt volucres, pennisque repente 

Sollicitant Divtim nocturno tempore lucos, 

Accipitres somno in len si preelia, pugnasque 

Ledere sunt persectantes, viseeque volantes.—Lucretivs. 


W.M. 





Arr. VILL. 
THE CANADAS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 

PPI present condition of the Canadas. viewed solely with 

reference to the interests of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try, must, in the eves of all who sympathize with a people 
struggling for good government, app ar an interesting and 
nnportant subject of consideration. If, however. we inquire 
into this condition as an illustration of the Enelish system of 
colonial government, the matter becomes of a yet more exten- 
sive mnterest, and of a more peculiar import io ourselves as a 
nation. From our endeavours to govern the Canadas after the 
approved model of colonial administration. we may. if we be 
prudent, gather a salutary experience ; for we may not merely 
learn the vices of the plans hitherto adopted, hut may also 
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acquire & knowledge of the system which true wisdom would 
devise for the government of distant Possessions. 

At this moment Lower Canada is virtu; uly without a govern- 
ment. ‘Lhe pub lic oflicers have for three years been unpaid ; 
all communication between the various parts of the legislature 
_ eeased; and the House of Assembly has passed resolutions 

mpeaching the Governor. An immense number of te mporary 
acts. absolutely needed for the very existence of society, have 
this year expired, and have not been renewed: and the last 
session of the colonial legislature has been brought toa sudden 
termination, through dis mutes between the Governor and the 
House of Assembly: so that the administration of justice Is 
unprovided for; the aide nance of the gaols is not voted, and 


all the civil aay ciao - still unpaid. Such is the state of 





Lower Canad: fanada is fast verging to the same 
condition, and will se bly arrive at it, untess a wise policy 
be adopted, and good eovernment introduced into these untor- 
tunate colonies. 

We shall, in the present paper, attempt to describe the eir- 
cumstances which have led to this disturbed and dangerous 
condition of the Canadas—(contining our illustrations chiefly 
to the lower province, however, in order to avoid confusion* )— 
and shall endeavour to make this single, though not singular 
case, illustrate the principle which ought to euide a mother 
country while administerime the affairs of her colonien: in their 
various states of advancement. 

In the year 1763, the province of Quebee was ceded by 
France to England. ‘Two matters of great importance to the 


present subject were agreed upon in this treaty. The King of 


england bound himself to allow to the people of the ceded 
country the free exercise of their religion, and the full and un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their private property. 

In the liberal spirit of this treaty, the Act of 14 Geo. 111. 
¢. S3. was passed, more effectually to regulate the state of the 
laws in Canada. By this act the crimin: al law of England was 
introduced, with the jury system; and the customs of Paris, in 
civil matters. were declared the law of the land. 


The two Canadas were at this time sae Py ihe name of 


the province of Quebee. By 31 Geo. TIL. ¢. 3 ~ however, this 
large province was separated into. two ke that portion 
lying on the upper part of the river St. Lawrence was called 


Upper Canada—that on the part nearer the sea was called 
Lower Canada. 


— + -— 


* In the progress of our remarks, the perfe ct cvincidence of evils in both province: S 
wil, we feel assured, be made apparent to every one. 
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As the upper province contained, with few exceptions, none 
but English settlers,—that is, persons speaking the English 
language, —the laws of England, both in civil and criminal 
affairs, were introduced into that colony without admixture of 
any other code. But in the lower province, as the inhabitants 
were chie fly of French extri action, the law was regulated ac- 
cording to “ — of the above-mentioned enactment. 
14 Geo. LIL. 

When the ee of Quebee was thus divided, a new system 
of government was aballeed Vhe arbitrary dominion of the 
king was given up, and the regulation of their internal affairs 
was confided to the inhabitants of the colonics. A Legislature 
was created for each province, composed, in both cases—Ist. of 
a Governor to be chosen by the King: 2nd, of a Legislative 
Council. the members of which were to be chosen } y the king, 
and for life; and, drd. of a LLouse of Assembly. elected by the 
people. 

by the IS Creo. Lil. C. es all power of faxing the colonies, 
for the benefit of the mother country, had been solemnly given 
up. ‘Phis salutary — nt was wrune from the fe ars of the 
British parliame nt, by the disastrous events of the struggle 
with our colonies. now composing the United States of 
America. 

For some years after the establishment of these legislatures, 
the atlairs of both ‘ge sgst proceeded smoothly and without 
interruption, Upper Canada was struggling Info existence. 
A very few inhabitants composed its whole population, and 
these few had all those diffeulties to encounter which beset 
new settlers in a new country. and were too much occupie d with 
the pre ssIng exigencies of ‘their condition to have time or atten- 
tion for aught else. The inhabitants of U pper Canada were 
ai that time chiefly loyalist emigrants from the revolted colo 
nies. “The chief men anone them composed the local ewovern 
ment. whieh for a time, in this position of alt: “irs, had no 
directly evil influence on the amass of the infiabitants. fn 
Lower Canada there was the same quict, but arising from dif 
lerent reasons. ‘Phe French had been wholly unaccustomed to 
self-government —had been so long under the dominion of 
absolute governor, that the milder sway of Eneland, even when 
exercised by a single person, was considered as a4 amelioration 
of their condition. For the cood thus conferred on them the 
Kreneh Canadians were intensely erateful. 


Their love for 
Mneland was enthusiastic 


and SO) strong hi: ils bee rf i that fooling, 
that years of subsequent oppression have not yet effaced it. 
The strength of their affection for the mother country was 
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strikingly evinced during both the wars waged with the United 
States. ‘The Canadas remained faithful to Mngland in spite of 
the pressing solicitations of the Americans during their struggle 
for treedom, and still continued subject to our dominion whe 
the thirteen provinces vindicated to themselves a elorious inde- 
pendence. Again, during the last war, the ¢ ‘anadians, un- 
assisted by our armies, repulsed an invasion of the Americans, 
and gall intly turned out their militia to a man, when inaction 
alone would have been sufficient to set them free from Mneland. 
When the Peninsular war ceased, troops were poured into Ca- 
nada, and the country became one large garrison. ‘The colony 
was founda profitable possession, containing the means of feed- 
ing many of our illustrious poor. ‘The soldie ‘ry, too, now formed 
a society apart. “Phey condescended only to mix with the richer 
merchants and official persons, who could sup ply them with the 
expensive on tn of exalled society. Contempt for the mass 
of the people I wcame fashionable: and ihe b itter seeds of ani- 
mosity were profuse ‘ly scattered from one end of the country to 
the other. 

We shall now deseribe the course of events in Lower 
Canada. 

The people at length became accustomed to the government 
which England had conferred on them: and learned to appre- 
ciate the power put into their hands. “Phe House of Assembly 
requested to be permitted to pay their own functionaries.“ "To 
this demand the official people made a furious opposition. — In 
time, however, it was complied with. “Phe result intended fol- 


lowed. ‘The official persons became amenable to the Tlouse of 
Asseinbly—the PTTouse of Assemb ly was but the e xpression of 


the pe ople’ s wishes ~ that peop le these official persons had 
hitherto delighted 1 1 describing as exceedingly contemptible. 
‘They now beean to a their reward. It was a galling and 
he iniliating thing to owe your daily bre “aud to persons whom you 
despised. You had been accustomed to exclude this rulyar 
herd from Suis society, and now they suddenly became your 


“This request was first made in Isl. TVhe mode im which this request was met 
vividiy illustrates the spirit of the official party. We quote, from a work iby Mr. 
\ndrew Stuart, now one of the chiefs of the Anti-Car sre 1 junta,—time was when 
he figured as a Canadian patriot: —* The official men, who im colonies constitute a 
peculiar class, having been entirely uncontrolled, had obti ‘ined a degree of power which 
overshadowed all other classes in society ; and the main object " the highly patriotic 
individual who introduced this measure originally in IS10. the late Hunourab le Mr. 
Justice Bedard, then advocate at the bar of Quebec, was to obtain a check upon the 
official class. As a reward for this patriotic effio rt, this man, distinguished as he was 
for ability, for singleness of heart, and for a devoted attachment to constitutional 
prince! iples, was, with some of his supporteis, ludged in the common gacl for the district 


of Quebec.” 
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masters. ‘Phe thine being intolerable. means were soueht to 
resist it. Means were at hand; the evil composition of the 
government allowing functionaries desirous of escaping from 
responsibility to fight a harassing and mischievous fight with 
the people whom they served. 

Besides the legislative body above described, for the purpose 
of carrying on the government, a council existed called the 
executive council. "This body is compared with the priv 
council in| England, but in realiy bears no analogy to it: 
being, in fact, the actual administrative government of the 
province. ‘Phe governor sent from Emetand is always ignorant 
of the country, and usually knows litle of the business of go- 
vernment, being chosen, not because he is fit for the office, but 
beeause he wants a lucrative situation. "To cnhehten his iv- 
norance, and prevent the evil effects that might result there- 
from, he is surrounded with a council to advise him. This 
council is permanent: he is but a bird of passage. "Phe mo- 
ment he lands, the first persons he sees are those of the council. 
They deseritbe to hon the state of the country after their own 
opinions: he naturally listens and believes. Besides, he dines 
and lives with the couneil. “Phey flatter him; they relieve him 
from the difficulties of lis position; and if any body says any 
ll of him while he is their tool. they are vehement in his de- 
fenee, and deseribe the offenders as disloyal and impious. 
Should, however, a governor be strong-minded enough to re- 
sist these arts, they ft the counen quickly relieve themselves 
of his dominion throueh the influence of the Colomiatl-oflice. 
Thus, in faet, they rule the country. 

At the time of which we are now speaking, the exectitive 
council was not only identical in feeling with the legislative 
council—one branch of the legislature—but identical in per 
sous. “Phus the executive council not merely directed the acl 
ministration of the country, but really interfered with the whole 
business of the legislature. 


Various were the schemes for avoiding responsibility - and it 
will be found that all the disturbances which have arisen m 
Canada have had this wish to escape from responsibility for 
their cause; and that the persons who have entertained and 
acted on it have, solely through the interference of the Co- 
lonial-oflice, been enabled to stir up a commotion that threatens 
the loss of these inportant possessions. The Colonial-ollice. 
ho matter who has happened to be at its head. has invariably 
sympathized with the officials hating control, and not with the 
people secking (o make them useful and responsible servants. 
This sympathy has guided the Colonial-office in most of their 
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proceedings ; but where by chance they felt right, and wished 
to act so, the gross ignorance which pre ‘vailed within. that 
Augean precinct has always paralyzed their efforts, and made 
them eo wrong, spite of their passing desire to go right. 

Various, we say, were the schemes adopted to free the official 
eentry from a disagreeable responsibility to the people: a few 
of these notable plans deserve to be recorded. 

The first of these specimens of official Ingenuity was the 
demand, on the part of the colonial government, that all the civil 
expenses should be voted in one sum—en bloc, as it was termed ; 
the next, that the Civil-list should be permanent. ‘The House 
of Assembly, after the fashion of plain men of business, care- 
fully inquired into each individual office,asked why it was needed, 
and who filled it—and having learned what was the service, 
determined what it was worth, by apportioning to it a salary. 
This evidently was disagreeable— if was, in colonial language, 
exceedingly pitiful —it was anti-monarchical—it was re pub liean 
—none but traitors would have conceived so de sspicable a method ; 
therefore the colomal government desired of the House that 
they would not trouble themselves about items, but vive them a 
round sum, and promised that they, the government, would see 
to its proper distribution. ‘This pre poste rous proposal was very 
properly refused. The refusal raised an amazing outery, and 
England was persuaded that the colony was in an exceedingly 
bad way, and that a strong-handed governor was needed. = 
late Duke of Richmond was therefore dispatched to keep it 
order the unruly province. Tfardly a person in the pe, in 
had ever scen a duke—the first and last that had appeared 
among them was the Duke of Kent—and this apparition, from 
having been short and frequently talked of, rather enhanced the 
worth of a duke in the abstract. It was no unwise policy, on 
the whole, therefore, to send a person possessing’ SO sounding 
a title as duke. "The Duke of Richmond came- Mas was sup- 
posed to have extraordinary powers—he was to dazzle the 
Assembly into compliance. With great pomp, and with the 
liring of many guns, which broke many windows, he opened the 
session of the provincial parliament. He was surrounded by 
his sons and daughters, and they were lords and ladies, by 
courtesy at least. He had a eay and brilliant procession, and 
the plain and simple burghers of Canada looked on, wondered, 
and quictly asked who was to pay for the show. ‘The theatrical 
pageant failed—the House of Assembly refused, even to a 
duke, the demand of the official servants, who were employing 
him as their tool. The wonder and the outery were immense. 
This surpassed all former atrocity. So great a man to have so 
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small an influence! a reat man bearing not merely the kines 
commission but the kk: ne s arms, and that, by some manoeuvre, 
without the bend sinister! "Phe whole matter was dreadful, and 
exceedingly puzzled the pe rsons who had contrived the pageant 
and the plot. Still they hoped much from the powerful duke. 
These hopes were disappointed by the unexpected death of the 
Grove Thor (ic me ral 

The Colonial-oflice sent out m his place Lord Dalhousie. 
Now Lord Dalhousie was «a soldier—he was the fricnd of the 
Duke of Wellington, he was art and had to be — lor, 
therefore he was a fit man to be the governor of a province 
placed in exceedingly dificult, and de licate circumstances. He 
came, made the same demand as his predecessor, and got the 
same answer. 

‘Then came the other notable scheme: one that is— still 
pressed, and which has been the immediate cause of the dis- 
iractions now existine. On the accession of George LV., a 
new demand was made, viz., that the Assembly, alier the 
fashion of the Hlouse of Commons, should @rant a Civil-list for 
the hte ofthe king. "Phis, and wisely too, the Hlouse refused, 
there being no analogy between the two eases. In Eneland a 
quid pro quo Is given—a revenue is granted to the king, because 
he gives up certain hereditary revenues. This plan has never 
been tried with the Canadians. "Phe whole revenue has never 
vet heen given up to the provinee, nor the House of Assein lly 
made the paramount purse-holder of the country. Again, it 
should be observed tho che Civil-list in Ene! and forms but a 
small item of the whole expe nses of @overnment , so that by 
vranting it, no real control is given up by the people. This is 
not the case in Canada—by giving a permanent © ivil-list, the 
House of Assembly would be rendered nearly powerless, lt 
should be remembered also, that in Canada the soidiery is be- 
yond the eontrol of the House. There is no Mutiny-hill to be 
passed annually: the TLouse of Assembly therefore has not the 
peculiar power possessed by the Thouse of Commons, 2 power 
which of itself renders that Elouse necessarily pre dominant in 
the state, and which makes it incumbent on the mMIstry to call 
them together every year. however painful it may be to meet 
representatives of the peop Je. This demand ofa permanent 

Civil-list was also refused.* 

W hile these disputes were vole on between the official 
tribe and the House of Assembly, political knowledge and 
foresight were gradually being acquired by the represen 


© The subs qrieat proceedings respectiny the Civil-list will be described in a later 
portion of this paper 
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tatives of the people. The persecutions in Ireland have pro- 
duced O'Connell, the misgovernment of Canada (which, as 
will quickly appear, bears a strone resemblance to the fate of 
that unfortunate country ) has produced its O Connell also in 


the person of M. Papineau. — Vor nearly twenty years he has 
directed the proceedings of the — of Assemhb ly, and for the 
greater part of that time has been its spe maker. As he has 


steadily adhered to the cause of his countrymen. and has mani- 
fested vreat talent in the direction of their political cllorts, he 
has been furiously assailed by the loyal persons in Canada, and 
by the hireling press which is at their command. If any of our 
readers, therefore, who interest themselves in colonial polities, 
should find one M. Papineau cons tantly spoken of, and often 
vehemently abused, and should desire to know who and what 
M. Papineau may be, we would say to him, that M. Papineau 
has steadily, warinly, successfully, and with vreat ability fought 
the fight of the people of his native country ; that by that 
people he is beloved as their benefactor ; that by their enemies 
he is hated. feared, and consequently abused. Through his 
endeavours, the effectual stand has been made against the 
faction who have endeavoured to farm out the province to 
their own benefit; by him the efheient opposition to their 
attempts, which we are now about to describe, has been or- 
vanised, sustained, and rendered ultimately successful. We 
necd no further explanation of the bitter hi ured which is mani- 
fested towards him, or of the virulent abuse by which he has 
been and continues to be assailed. 

The House of Assembly was, at the period of Lord Dal- 
housie’s government, a body possessing feelings very different 
from those entertained ly their early predecessors, ‘The lead- 
ing men in it thorouglily understood the value of the politic ‘al 
instrument placed in their hands by the government of Eng- 
land: they perceived moreover the many mi: whielsS which were 
produced by the actual POVCPHING nt of the pas nce, and they 
dete mined to use the constitutional powers of the Hlouse of 
Assembly as insiruments to eradieate the evils that still existed 
in their political system. "The use of ues powers to this end 
has raised the furious outery that is now being made by the 
official tribe—and we shall now proceed to show the nature of 
the evils complained of, and the method pursued by the Ilouse 
to root them out. 

lL. The first class of evils related to finance. ‘The repre- 
sentatives of the people complamed, (hat the resources of their 
country we re employed by persons not WW .o astble to the people ; 
that the money of the people was therclore squandered ; that 
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they, the representatives, were unable to obtain accurate ae- 
counts cither of the receipts or the expenditure of the vovern- 
ment; and that the people were taxed without the consent of 
their representatives. 

The second class of evils related to the administration of 


qustice. "Phe re presents itives of the people complaine “lof the 


pertect irresponsibility of the judges to any one except the 
Muelish Colonial-oflice. “They asserted, moreover, that. this 
responsil ility was in fact a faree, as the Colonial-olffice placed 
in plic it confidence in the Executive gers and this Executive 
Council was composed ina large part by the judges, and had 
interests and syinpathies identical with theirs. Many and 
flagrant instances of injustice were spec ‘ified and compli rined of. 

Moreover it was stated, that suspicion must ever attach to 
political yudgwes ; that the judges of Lower Canada, by being 
members of the Legislative and Executive Councils, were of 
necessity political judges, and were, in fact, supposed by the 
people to be tiproperly biassed by their politic al opinions. 

It was also asserted that justice was too dear—that, espe- 
cully ina poor and new country, struggling with the great 
difficulties yn dy attend necessarily upon a people in the situa- 
tion of the Canadians, justice should not only be cheap, but at 
every body's dane The re presentatives compl: uned, that many 
salutary laws passed by them, who knew the wants and wishes 
of the people, had been reyected by the Legislative Council, whieh 
Wiis ienorant of the wants of the people, and careless respecting 
their wishes. 

It was further urged as matter of complaint, that, under thie 
then jury system, the sheriffs were able to compose a panel as 
they desired: that these sheriffs, being salaried officers, de- 
pending for their possession of office on the mere will of the 
executive, were, in fret. subservient tools to the executive; and 
heme uspected, and that often but too justly, they poisoned 
qu tice at the fountain, and spread dismay throughout the 
COULLPY. 

The neat class of evils related to education. The repre- 
sentatives of the people complained, that among the revenues 
Which the Crown had possessed itself off were certain large and 
erowing estates belonging to the late order of Jesuits; that 


Tis j system has sinee been changed, but much of the evil eomplam ved of 
remains, "Phe art of pactiey juries is not peculiar to Kngland, We have taught it 
to our colomal subjects. ‘The shently of % tuada are still officers dependent mmme- 
diately on the executive, and when ordered, have not si ‘rupled to actin direct Op posi- 


tion tu the new jury law. Whatness the conduct of the sheriff of Montreal, in paching 
the jury whi h had to determine on the bills of indictment preferrea ay gaunst the 
l irties CUHcCErie | il ntl it too HhOLOFlOUS lhiassacre of May, 183 ,% a 
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these estates had, before they came into the ec eepeeny of the 
Crown, been dedicated to the instruction of youth; but that the 
Crown had taken the whole of the estates, and applied them to 
other purposes, and, furthermore, had converted the College of 
the Jesuits at Quebec into a soldiers’ barrack. 

They also complained that no atte mpts had been made by 
government to spread education among the mass of the pe ople ; 
but that, on the contr: iy, the Legislative Council, which was 
wholly under the control of the executive, const: mtly rejected 
many salutary bills passed by the ILouse of Assembly to further 
the education of the people in the rural districts. 

Connected with this subject was the complaint respecting the 
provision mi ade for the clergy of the Church of Mneland. 
Among a population four-fifths of whom were Catholic, one- 
seve nth 4 the whole lands of the country was set apart for the 
clergy of the Church of England. This appropriation was 
bitterly a uned of, first, as an atte mpt to introduce a chureh 
establishment in opposition to the opinions and feelings of the 
people; and, secondly, as a direct robbery of a fund Which 
ought to be applied to the education of the whole people, with- 
out reference to sect or origin. 

The next class of evils complained of related to attempts 
made by the English Parliament to alter the laws regulating 
the internal affairs of the colony. 

The last class of evils to which we shall allude, as com- 
plained of by the Canadian representatives, re ated to the @ene- 
ral administration of the government. ‘They complaine «d that 
the whole administration was a scheme of favouritism; that, 
in order to secure the lucrative offices mn the hands of a small 
set of families, attempts were constantly m: ide to sow dissen- 
sions among the different classes of the peoples that merit, if 
evinced by one not of the family party ruling in Quebec and 
Montreal, was wholly neglected; that, by this means, constant. 
heartburnines were raised amone the educated classes, and 
great evil done to the community by the employe nt of com- 
paratively inefficient and uscless functionaries. 

From this cat: logue of grievances, It ¥ ill at onee be evident, 
that the sum of the complaints was, that the people had not 
the inselves the control of their Own government. Whether 
the re presentatives then saw that this was the real erievance, we 
cannot pretend to determine. Tt is certain, however, that they 
then propose “| no plan of more effectually pl wine the control 
over the eovernment in their own hands, but merely confined 
their demands to matters which could only tempor arily alleviate 
the evil. In other words, they then sought only for the re- 
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moval of obnoxious ollieers, and not for orgaiic changes in 
their ee ie 
When ‘flouse of Assembly, in addition to its sturdy re- 
fusal to dicond a permanent civil-list, as well as to vote the whole 
in one sum, continued loudly to complain respecting the list of 
er ievanees above me ‘ntioned, the case Le ‘pan to ap poar de ‘sperate 
in the eyes of the official party. 
sought equal to the occasion.  Tlitherto Upper Canada had 
showed no sVinptons of compl: aint. A majority of the House 
of Assembly im that province voted with the executive govern. 
ment, and all was ap parently peace and comfort among the 
official party there. ‘Phe official party in Lower Canada, seeing 
two countries, in sifttiations apparently so similar, pursuing 
courses so opposed, were perplesed, and sought a solution of 
the ciffieulty. ‘| hey fanciedl the \ had discovered i in the ditler 
ence of origin. it was believed that the Lower Canadians were 
turbulent, because they were French; and that the Upper Cana 
cians were quict, because descended from Americans, Mnelish, 
Scoteli. and Gish. “Phis explanation of the phenomenon sug 
gested a remedy for the evil — alllicted the Lower Cana 
"Whe ‘\ fancied that ifthese two bodies of peop ile 
could be united, and placed under one government, in which care 
was tobe taken to secure a mnayjorit y of votes in the Liouse of As- 


dian executive. 


semb l\ to the quie {. Viz. topper Canadian portion, all thes ur cis- 
tresses would immediately be relieved. In this notable opinion 
originated the plan of uniting the two provinces. The Colo- 
nial-ollice, as usual, was ready to aet as the Maxecutive Govern. 
ment desired: and a bill was | rought into Parliament to eflee! 
— of the two provinces. ‘Phis was done without the 
sliehtes (appeal to the people of either colony ; and the pro- 
osers of it hoped that it might be smuggled through the 
louse. Untort inately for them, if was opposed by Mr. Hume 
and others. ‘Time was eiven to the colonists to express their 
feclings respecting it, when so unanimous were both provinces 
against (he union, that the plan was necessarily abandoned. 
Durine the disputes which were earricd on respecting the 
grievances compluned of on the part ol the louse of Assembly, 
and the demand for a permane nt civil-list on the part o! the 
exe a t ulive Croveriument, the Var hOUS oltic Crs of the country were 
in danger of being unpaid. Phe tTouse of Assembly was ine 
duced io re fuse the Sup } hie s from a Var) ict of pag ae the ost 
uninediate and pressing. however, was the state of the treasury 
of the province. As the circumstances connected with this 
subject illustrate, ina remarkable manner, the general system 
of our colonial policy, and as the matter is one of the most 


AU remedy ers therefore 
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erving cases of abuse complained of by the Canadian people, 
we shall relate the history of the whole aflair somewhat at le ngth. 
The receiver-general of the province is an officer ap pointed 
by andi rown; he is re sponsible also to the Crown, giving secu 
rity i in case of default to the executive alone. that is. to the 
pe ete nt of England. "This receiver-@eneral receives all the 
revenues of Canada, as well that — over which the House 
f Assembly is allowed to have control, as that which the Exe 
hea Government claims to have sole ly within Its OWN power. 
The late receiver-general, Sir John Caldwell, succeeded 
his father in this situation. Both the one and the other were 
vehemently suspected of having appropriated the monies of the 
province to their own private use. tn order to ascertain whe 
ther these suspicions were well founded, and also in the pursu 
ance of their ordinary duty, the } Louse demanded of the receiver 
eeneral an account of their money in his hands. Will it be 
believed that Sir John Caldwel aot only refused to render such 
an account, but that the Executive Government of Canada sup 
ported himin his contumacy 2? Purther yet than this, the Colo 
nial-olliee, the ever-ready and powe ful e neine of the colonial 
executive, looked on calmly while such a Haerant aet of dis 
obedience and dishonesty was paagnagee lord Dalhousie 
who was asking in a haughty manner of the House that they 
would confide in hits honesty and prudence, ‘and relieve him and 
lis government from responsibility, was the protcetor of (his 
public officer while refusing what every honest man would have 
voluntarily offered. ‘The Tfouse, indion: ant at such conduct, 
were determined to settle the matter between themselves and 
this rebellious servant. ‘Phey appropriated no monies to the 
public service, leaving the governor to get what he could out 
of the chest of the receiver-general. “thus driven, the governor, 
who, while it suited his purpose, shielded the receiver-general, 
drew bills on him now that he could get nothing from the 


louse. The result justih ce n the s usple ions ana the eonduet of 


the jlouse. ‘The receiver-general was found to be a defaulter 
to the amount of 100.0001. it appe ‘ared that his father before 
him had e mplove “lithe money of the p cople -and had beque athed 


the debts and the situation to the son. “Phe son, well knowing 


his father’s insolvency. nevertheless took the office, and, inste acl 
of diminishing, ere atly increased the debt due to the state 
ile lived ina sumpiuous style, such as was behttine a evreat 
person In Quebec: he bought estates, and forese ‘cing that some 
day his bankrupte) must be known, he craftily had all tis 


F ithe rs estates e mtaile rn upon his SON. gi he LOVeTHmMe nt, under 


the pressure ol the Tlouse of Assembly, sued hun for the 
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money, and got judgment against him. And now was seen the 
exquisite machine ry by which justice is administered in Canada. 
The son of the defaulter claimed the estates of his grandfather 
under the entail. He lost his suit, but he has been able, by 
appeals from one court to another, and at last to the privy 
council in England, to stave off the evil hour of restitution, 
‘lo this moment the debt remains unpi aid.* 

The governor was now driven into great straits. He had 
no chest to draw from, and he had a clamorous set of officials. 
They and he devised a plan (these people are famous for their 
plans). He divided the various officers into two classes, the 
necessary, and the urgently necessary, and proposed to pay 


the latter out of the funds supposed to be under the control of 


the executive. 

The revenues of Lower Canada arise from the following 
sources— 

1. ‘The Jesuits’ and other estates. 


? "The land and timber fund. 
3. Fines and dues resulting from scigneuries 
4. Certain duties imposed lw the imperial legislature 


5. And duties Imposed by the previne ial legislature. 

‘The money accruing from the first four sources was at that 
time deemed under the control of the executive. But as this 
sum was not sufficient to pay the whole expenses of the govern- 
ment; and as the Assembly was called upon to furnish ‘Oe re- 
mainder, they thus virtually became supervisors of the whole. 
‘This is now always adinitted. At that time a different doctrine 
Was promulgate “ds it was then attempted to confine the power 
and the inspection of the Ilouse to the sum which the House 
itself specifically atlorded. 

Having divided the civil-list as above stated, the governor 
determined, without the permission of the House, to pay the 
urgently necessary officers out of the funds supposed to be under 
the control of the executive. "The Assembly, justly indignant 
at such a proceeding, determined to complain to the eeneral 
government: the governor, on his part, commenced a sy stem of 
pitiful vexations. He put affronts on the Canadians, that is, 
the French Canadians, as distinguished from persons speaking 
English. He dismissed certain officers of militia, for having 


* We may relate the remainder of this affair in a note. Sir John Caldwell is still 
a legislative councillor, He pays the government 20002. a year out of an estate 
worth 50004. a year; - thus de privin » the people every year of some 30002. His debt 
and interest now amount to ' 50), OU .. and no means have been taken by the govern- 
ment to pay Canada one farthing. A judgment has lately been obtained in the 


Priv Vy G ouneil aye: Llnst the son: that 1s, some fifteen years after the acknowledginent 
of the default ; but the debt is still unpaid, 
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voted in a manner contrary to his Lordship’ s desire. He in- 
duced the government of England to interfere with the internal 
legislation “of the country ; “ead by an ordinary, but by no 
means honest proceeding, he and his party smuggled into a 
bill for the regulation of the trade with America, a provision 
for a change of “the law relating to the tenure of lands in Canada. 
Ilis offences towards the people amounted now to a formidable 
and intolerable sum. He had throughout his government 
vexed and insulted the people personally : he had endeavoured 
to unite the two provinces, in the hope of crushing the liberal 
party in Lower Canada: he had illegally seized wpon and ap- 
propriated the monies of the people : he had endeavoured to 
screen a great public defaulter: he had unjustly treated a large 
body of the militia—had surreptitiously endeavoured to me dle 
with the laws of the people, thus eventually leading to the intro- 
duction and enactment of the Canada Tenures Act, in [S826 *— 

and, finally, had fought a disgraceful fight with the House of 
Assembly, for a permanent civil-list, in order to ensure the 
irresponsibility of the official persons by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and by whom he was made a subservient tool. By 
thus linking himself with this official party, he plainly showed 
the people that his sympathies were with their oppressors, and 
they therefore determined to be rid of his dominion. 'The whole 
people were roused, and petitioned the Parliament of England 
to remove him. ‘They also set forth a detailed account of their 
grievances ,and prayed that they might be e flectually remedied. 

The ee ‘of these pe titions was the appointment of a 
committee by the House of Commons, to inquire into the griev- 
anees allewed. This committee allowed that all the more im- 
portant assertions of the petitions were proved: they allowed 
also, that the system of government was a bad one ; ee they 
thereupon made certain suseestions—all mere palliatives, which 
served in the end to increase instead of alleviating the mis- 
chief. Lord Dalhousie was recalled; and a system of concili- 
ation was attempted. Sir James Kempt, by behaving with 
common civility, gained the good will of the people. He saw, 
however, that the causes of evil were beyond his power, and he 
wisely, after a short experience, retired from the evovernment. 

It was at this period that the home government made certain 
modified proposals to the House of Asse mnbly respecting a per- 
manent civil-list. "The original demand was, that the whole of 
the civil servants should be permanently provided for; now, 


ee 


S This subject will be more fully sated hereafter. We shall have to speak of 
the « disputes respecting the fenure of dand, and the reader will then see why the 
Canadian people were indignant at this proceeding on the part of the yovernment, 
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however, the home government having taken up the matter, fay 
less was required. It was proposed that the governor, or person 
acting in the place of governor, his secretary, and the judges,* 

should alone be included in the permanent civil-list; and in 
order to induce the House to grant this, the government pro- 
mised to fulfil an engagement made on the part of the British 
government some time previous to the end of the last century, 
and still left unperformed. ‘They agreed to pass an act of Par- 
liament, placing at the disposal of the House of Asse inbly cer- 
tain duties levied under acts of the Imperial Parliament. The 
Hlouse of Assembly agreed to this arrangement. 

At this time Lord Aylmer was appointed governor. ‘Lhe 
pronused act of Parliament was passed, and the House of As. 
sembly passed the permanent civil-list. ‘The bill passed the 
le vislativ e council, was sanctioned by the governor, and ifs con- 


firmation was refused by the home government, upon a point of 


form which many have attempted to explain, but as yet the 
world cannot understand it. 

Shortly after this Mr. Stanley sueeceded to the seals of the 
Colonial-office, and all hope of amicable arrangement quickly 
disappeared. ‘The governor got into disputes and qui arrels 
with the House of Assembly; the Legislative Council, taking 
advantage of the confusion, exercised its privilege of re jecting 
bills passed in the Assembly far more freely than was consistent 
with the welfare of the pe ople, and also quarrelled with the 
House of Assembly. 

At this period, — arose the demand of the people for an 

elective council, in place of the present legislative council ap- 
pointed for lile by the Crown. The House of Assemb ly ad- 
dressed the Crown on the subject. They stated the grievance, 
and proposed the remedy ; but suggested that, with ‘regard to 
so great an alteration of the constitution, the wishes of the 
people should first be carefully inquired into. "They therefore 
proposed that a convertion should be called, to ascertain the 
leclings of the people; and that, if this convention should 
decide in favour of an elective council, an act of parliament 
should be passed to alter the present form of their government. 
Lord Stanley, in answer to this address, read the Assembly a 
lecture, and put a false ¢ consiruction on their demands, calling 





There is a curious fatality, it wna seem, in these matters. In our diypu tes 
with our old American —, this prec ise demand was made and indign: untly re- 
fused—the colonists assign as the reason of their refusal, that they |i ked to have 
their own servants aka their own control. In one case a judy re, who on the 
stoppage of supphes received his sa ary from the executive, was IM pei ached by Tie 


colomal legistature for so coing, The precedent is not a bad one, and might upon 
cccasion be usefully followed. 
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the convention proposed a nufional convention, thus cony eying 
unjust insinuations by means of an unpopular phrase with 
which were associated ideas of revolution and massacre. This 
conduct raised a flame that still burns, and which will continue 
to burn, until every evil be redressed by England, or the Canadas 
withdrawn from our dominion. The I lowe of Assembly passed, 
on the receipt of his despatch, their famous ninety-two resolu- 
tions; they expunged the despatch from their journals; they 
formally declared the : governor guilty of crimes deserving of 
impeachment, and they petitioned the imperial Parliament to 
grant them redress. Mr. Roebuck presented their petition, and 
moved for a committee to inquire into the defects existing in 
the form of the Canadian governments. Lord Sianley opposed 
this motion, on the eround that Upper Canada had nothing {0 
complain of, and that she did not complain; and moved as an 
amendment, that a committee should be appointed to Inquire 
whether the recommendations of the committee of L828 had 
been carried into execution. ‘This was granted. 

In the midst of this committee’s labours Lord St: unley left 
office, and Mr. Spring Rice succeeded him. ‘The new Secre tary 
entered into negotiations with Mr. Roebuck and the Canadian 
agents, holding out fair promises. in order that he might begin 
his eovernment undisturbed by the inquiries of the committee. 
Previous to the appointment of this committee, Lord Stanley 
had given notice that he would bring in a bill to repeal the late 
act of the linperial Legislature, passed according to the ar- 
rangement made with the House of Assembly. He did this, 
in reality, because the House had stopped the on, plies, and 
thus had driven the government to extremities.* — Ffe wished 
to get back into his power some portion of the revenue, so that 
he might not be dependent on the House of Assembly for the 
means of carrying on the government. ‘Phe reason, however, 


which he assigned for this ‘proceeding was that the Tlouse of 


Assembly had not performed their portion of the engagement, 
Lord Dalhousie, when in the same position, hi il actus lly taken 
the ioney out of the provincial treasury and applied it as he 
liked. Lord Stanle ‘y had too often and too publicly inveighed 
against this proceeding, to be able to follow the ex sample. lle 
endeavoured to eain the same end by different means; viz., by 
the assistance of Parliament. Mr. Spring Rice made a volun tary 
offer to desist from this pk in of Lord Stanley, and sole maly 


aan wt Stanley ‘cea ti ‘ault ‘with the euia for jollowing t! iis course, though he 
himself had recommended such a course to tie House of Assen ibly of Upper 
Canada. This recommendation certainly was made while the noble lord was out of 
office. 
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condemned the conduct of Lord Dalhonsie. This offer to the 
agents, and to Mr. Roebuck, was the basis of the negotiation 
which followed. It was acknowledged that the constitutional 
mode for the Assembly to attain its end was stopping the 
supplies. In his constitutional ardour, Mr. Spring Rice further 
said, that he would be no “pied to any attempt to deprive the 
Hlouse of this proper anc constitutional check upon its ser- 
vants. He therefore declared that he would do nothing to pay 
the public servants; he would not pursue either of the only 
two modes open to him; viz., would neither seize the money 
after the fashion of Lord Dalhousie, nor apply for an Act of 
Parliament after the mode intended by Lord Stanley. He 
would, he said, trust to the Assembly. Ile knew nothing of 
the question as yet; he was young in office, and sought time 
to learn his duty, and hoped the House would erant him the 


opportunity. They could do so only In one way: they could 
grant sup plies, as during Sir James Kempt s administration, 
under protest. The y would thus still retain their constitutional 


power over their servants, and yet give him a fair opportunity 
of amicably settling the matters complaine dof. Tle asked fur- 
ther, that the agents and Mr. Roebuck would agree to close 
the committee. ‘This was agreed, upon the understanding that 
nobody should be inculpated, and a mere formal report agreed 
upon. ‘The committee closed its labours by making such a 
report, and the agents returned to Canada ‘with the impres- 
sion that Mr. Rice was about immediately to recall Lord 
Aylmer: to eall together the provincial parliament early in 
November, in order that the servants of the public might then 
he paid; and that he was about to adopt a liberal and en- 
lightened policy as respected their country. Mr. Roebuck also 
wrote to the leaders of the popular party to the same effect, 
and advised, that they should forbear for the present, and give 
the minister an opportunity of voluntarily doing justice to 
Canada. The leaders acquiesced, and all was now apparent 
harmony, and men looked forward to a change of measures and 
men. What, then, was the surprise and indignation of the 
Canadians, when they found that the whole proceeding, on the 
part of Mr. 8. Rice, was a manceuvre to gain time, and to get 
rid of an inmediate and pressing cdiftie vulty ! It was evide nt 
that he never had an intention of satisfying the expectations 
he had designedly raised. Lord Aylmer was not recalled ; 
the servants of the public were paid by the authority of the 
colomial minister.* and a furious partisan of the official party 
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was raised to the bench. Nothing, in short, was changed; Mr. 
S. Rice, after all his fair promises and fine words, following 
in the footsteps of his predecessors. Fortunately, Mr. Rice 
was somewhat too hasty in evincing the spirit which was to 
govern his councils. His proceedings were discovered before 
the general election, and mainly served to fill the Assembly 
with members pledged to the principle of an elective council. ” 

Mr. Spring Rice had, among other things, promised to call 
the provincial parhament together early in November; but 
before he could perform this promise, Lord Melbourne's 
ministry was dismissed. Mr. Rice declares, that on the very 
day on which this occurred, he was to have submitted his 
matured plans for the future government of Canada to the 
cabinet. It was unfortunate for Mr. Rice that his good inten- 
tions were so long delayed. Judging from what he had already 
done, the public were not inclined to augur well of his future acts. 
Of the benefits that he desired to confer on Canada we have no 
evidence but his own declarations,—and as these are in direct 
opposition to his former conduct, they do not carry with them 
that confidence which should at all times attach to the state- 
ments of persons in powerful and exalted stations. 

When Lord Aberdeen succeeded Mr. Rice he found every 
thing in confusion, and the difliculties of the question far 
ereater than when it was first submitted to Mr. Rice. On the 
%th of March Mr. Roebuck presented a petition from members 
of both houses of the provincial legislature, praying for redress 
of grievances. Sir Robert Peel then declared, that it was the 
intention of his government to send out a commission to 
Canada, to see what could be done, and to do it.* Shortly 





opinion of this proceeding: ¢ The continued dilapidations of the revenues of the pro- 
vince, in direct violation of the constitution, are another source of blame to his Ma- 
jesty’s Canadian subjects. After the abandonment of the late colonial secretary's 
project to seize upon the said revenues, by suspending an act which did no more than 
contirm to the Commons of Lower Canada a right previously recogmised, without con- 
ferring any new privileges, his Majesty’s Canadian subjects did not expect to be so 
soon called upon to resist similar uncoustitutional encroachments and dilapidations ; 
yet very recently the indisputable privileges of the Assembly have been again vio- 
lated by the payment of the public servants without the sanction or cogmzance of the 
only body authorized to give such sanction. That the people of the old colonies, now 
the United States of North America, however much they were aggravated by attempts 
at unconstitutional taxation, had much less to complain of on the score of executive 
usurpation than the people of this proy ince—the Assembly having repeatedly declared 
its fixed determination not to sanction that which it must ever consider a tyrannical 
Violation of its rights, and which the people of this province regard as a virtual diyso- 
lution of the constitution, aud for the consequences of which your petitioners cannot 
answer,’ 

* Sir Robert Peel said, that advices of this intention had been sent out to Canada 
six weeks before that day. From the despatches, however, it appears that it was 
three, and not six weeks. 
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after, his ministry left office, and the Whigs returned. They 
took advantage of Sir Robert Peel's plan, and determined also 
to send a commission. ‘Their commission, it appears, is only 
instructed to inquire. If this be so, it 1s only a pretence, as 
the evidence needed is already before the Government: and 
all that they have now to do is, to declare explicitly the conces- 
sions they have determined to make. 

‘The present demands of the Hlouse of Assembly include 
one item not mentioned in the year [828. At that time they 
sought to palliate evils, not to eradicate them. Finding thai 
even these moderate demands were not acceded to, they have 
wisely proceeded further: and now seek a radical reform in 
their constitution. ‘They see whence all the mischief arises, 
and direct their chief attention to that point ; they see that 
the official party have been able to resist the wishes of the 
pe ople by means of the Legislative Council. This Legislative 
Council they therefore seek to eh: ange, and now de mand of the 
Home Government to constitute it in such a manner as to 
make it express the feelings of the great body of the oe sage 
tion. ‘They very prope rly declare, that the only mode « 
making it such an expression of the popular voice is to re a 
it elective. "This now forms the first and chief of the demands 
of the House of Assemb ly. In other respects the complaints 
now made are the same as those which the Assembly made in 
the year TR28. "Phe grievances which then existed are still 
unredressed : and little. perhaps we might more correcily say, 
no advance has been made towards relie ‘ving the people from 
the burthen under which they labour.* 

't thus beeomes necessary that we should briefly refer to the 
— of the Committee of the ffouse of Commons appo nted 
P8258. and remark upon some of their recommendations. — In 
rept spirit of Enelish legislation, that committee tempor zed 
with the evil: they treated the symp toms of the disease as if it 
were the disease itself, and thus left the cause untouched, while 
they were trving to administer remedies to some ol ihe more 


bil 


* [tas asserted, ued by the oppone ‘nts of the [louse of Assem.: Ay, thi itt! ie lev 


ances oryzinally complained of have be uvedressed 5 and we are told that Frene ne ana 
diaus have been admitted into the Legislative Council, and some further portions of 
fae revenues pla ‘ol under the control of the House of Assembly. As to tie first 


assertion, HM need only be said, that the Canadians who have been admitted are st til 
in a poWerless minority; and that mi ny of them, before they we re made councillors, 
had given unequivocal proofs of subserviency to the executive. aud were i woked Uy 

Ly the pe Opie as reney ides. As to the see ‘ond statement, the auswer is, hat the pti 
ciple of the neht of the House of Assembi y to supe rvise all the funds ts ie denied, 
aud to this hour is acted on; while ove of the most important funds, viz. the land 
and tunber tunds, together with parts of the Jesuits’ estates, and the dues ot the 
crown, are stul wholly within the power of the executive. While things pemain thus 
itis idle to speak of grievances redressed, 
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glaring effects of an evil deeply seated. They saw, for example, 
that a pernicious distinction had been made by the Executive 
Government between the Canadians and the English of Quebee 
and Montreal; and they fancied that the 'y themselves had done 
their part as legisl: ators, when they recommended that this evil 
proceeding should be dropped. ‘Phat assuredly was not the 
right remedy; neither was the attempt made in the right 
place. They perceived that the people were discontented ; 

they perce ‘ived that this discontent arose in consequence of the 
conduct of a small party who had got possession of power in 
the colony; they saw, or ought to have seen, that this party 
were endeavouring, first, to enjoy exclusively the good things 
which this power ‘placed within their reach; and, secondly, to 
make themselves completely irresponsible. In the furtherance 
of sa lirst “big they necessarily excluded the people at 
large ; , the Canadian people, from all places of power and 
profit : in ap Serco ‘eof the second, they used the legislative 
as well as administrative authority they possessed, to prevent 
the people's representatives, viz., the ‘Assembly, from prying 
into their proceedings, or in any way controlling them. ‘The 
eause, then, of the evil, that is, such cause as a Legislature 
eould deal with, was the power, the irresponsible power they 
possessed. ‘Lhe exclusion of the Canadians from office, the 
peculation of the public money, the rejection of useful measures, 
and the refusal to give accounts of monies received and ex- 
pended, were all results of the same system, symptoms or 
cllects of the same disease, viz., irresponsible power. ‘The 
commitiee appear to have had a glimmering of this fact, and 
thereiore recommended that the Legislative Couneil, which 
LLL e this pernicious power to the Executive Government, 
should be liberalized; that is, that a certain number of Cana- 
dians should be admitted into it. A more futile scheme could 
not have been devised. flow casy to obey the letter of this 
law, and completely avoid its spirit! {in other words, to change 
soine of the persons of the Council, and yet leave the com- 
posit ion of the Council in reality the same. | go out of the 
Council myself, but place im my stead a friend, hi aving precise ly 
the same feelings and the same interests as myself. I put ina 
very small iantive of persons opposed to me and iny friends ; 

as all our decisions are by majorities, what is this liberal infu- 
sion but a mere mockery 2. The acts of the Council will be the 
sine, _ of the apparent change in its composition. ‘To any 
one at all conversant with the state of Canada,—to any one 
lustrue te din the ways of men who would look at the case with 
an unpartial eye, it must have been evident, that these recom- 
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mendations of the Committee would raise expectations only to 
have them disappointed ; and that the discontent which it was 
intended to allay, would be greatly and justly increased. Such 
has been the result. Lord Stanley pretended that the Council 
had been thus changed. What is really the fact? A fey 
Canadians are now in the Legislative Council: but so con- 
vineed are they of their utter use ‘lessness, because the ‘y are only 
a small minority, that they have of late abstained even from 
appearing’ at (uebee. 

But what could have been the cause which induced the Com- 
mittee to deal thus gently with so glaring an evil? The cause 
was partly their peculiar leanings and opinions respecting go- 
vernment in general, and partly their ignorance respecting the 
situation of C ‘anada. ‘he House of Commons is essenti: lly an 
aristocratic assembly ; : its committee, in this case, represe nted 
fairly its general character. ‘The House of Assembly was be- 
lieved by ‘the am, and correctly, to be a democratic body—a hody 
fairly re prese nting the wishes and fee lings of the whole people. 
Its compl: ints were therefore looked upon with suspicion, and 
all its recommendations distrusted, as supposed to tend to the 
direct increase of popular power. On the other hand, the 
Legislative Council and the official party were supposed to 
constitute an aristocracy ; and the fight that was gomeg on in 
Canada was supposed to be the same as that which was at that 
time, and is now also, so furiously raging between the aris- 
tocratic and democratic principles in England. It was thought 
then, and is thought now, that this supposed aristocracy is the 
link which binds Canada to the mother country. The official 
party have been extremely anxious to create and maintain this 
opinion, well knowing that powerful and steady would then be 
the support they would receive from England. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more incorrect than this conception of the nature 
and utility of this Legislative Council and Company. ‘They 
are not an aristocracy like that of England, powerful by its 
wealth and its large landed possessions. ‘This supposed aris- 
tocracy of Canada are a set of hungry officials, poor and rapa- 
cious, and possessed of no landed property, but such wild lands 
as they have granted to themselves, and which generations yet 
unborn may see as wild as at present.* They therefore « ‘annot 
pretend to any of that spec ies of influence ‘e which an aristocracy 
like that of nel: ind is, by its admirers, supposed to exercise. 
They are not the lords of the soil—they have no tenantry— 


* It is true that Sir John Caldwell. or pe rhaps we ought to say, his son, has or had 


as ine ure, bought with the S} poils of the people, and which, it is hoped, will be soon 
suid for the people's benefit. 
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they have no influence over the House of Asse smbly,—here, in 
truth, in one view, we have in practice something like the theory 
of the English constitution. The House of “Assembly, and 
Legislative Councils, are two completely separate, equal, and 
chee ‘king bodies : and the result of this exquisite machinery is, 
what philosophers have predicted would be the fate of the 
constitution of England, if its practice were made to conform 
to its theory ; viz., both parties have so effectually checked each 
other, that the government is at a stand-still, and nought remains 
but to destroy one body or the other. But this independe nee 
of the House of Assembly must make it apparent to every one, 
that a comparison between what is called the Upper House in 
Canada, and the Upper House in England, is simply ridiculous. 
The official party in Canada are actually, as far as regards 


some of their interests, in opposition to the aristocracy of 


England; but they have, not unskilfully, kept this view of the 
subject from the governing powers in England. The official 
party have not more places in Canada than are sufficient for 
themselves: they not only exclude the Canadians, therefore, 
but strive their utmost to exclude the retainers of the English 
aristocracy. Canada, however rich in places, is but a poor fie td 
for the plac e-hunters of England, and must become less and 
less so daily, if the present order of things be permitted to 
exist. Every lucrative office is now filled wp by some expec _ 
of the official party; whereas, if this party no longer existed, ¢ 

much larger share of the good things would fall direc ‘tly to ie 


Gowesner. who would make them ” evel able to the friends of 


himself and of the Colonial-oflice. 

The idea that the Legislative Council forms the connecting 
link between England and Canada is equally erroneous. A 
colony is retained by her interests. The interests of Canada, as 
connected with her relation to England, relate to the government 
and the commerce of the province. If the people, through the 
intervention of England, obtained an equitable, wise, and che “ap 
government, then fe ‘clings of gratitude and kindness would be 
entertained towards the mother country, and a desire to main- 
tain connexion with her kept fresh and strong. This feeling 
would be common to the mass of the population, would be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, and inculcated much in 
the same way as the religion of the community. It is evident 
that, at the present moment, the reverse of this has taken place, 
precisely by the deeds of the Legislative Council and their party. 
The people see that the evils of their government spring direc tly 
from the Legislative Council, and that this council is main- 
tained solely by the influence of England. ‘The connexion with 
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England is therefore looked upon as an evil—and every day is 
strengthening the desire of the people to be completely relieved 
fromit. If this party be allowed to exist but a few vears longer, 
all attachment to England will be utterly destroyed, and a 
separation will immediately follow. 

It is equally clear, that any commercial advantage derived by 
the colony from England cannot result from the Legislative 
Council and party. Mercantile intercourse subsists, because it 
is for the interest of the individuals between whom it exists, 
‘This interest is in no way dependent upon this supposed link 
between England and her colony. Abolish the council to- 
morrow, and the Canadian merchant will require the same 
shipments from England. ‘The people will still demand her 
cheap fabrics, and if England be wise she may buy the cheap 
corn of Canada—if she be foolish she may continue to buy her 
dear and inferior timber—but neither the one demand nor the 
other depends upon the Legislative Council and the hun 
tribe of official hirelings by whom it is surrounded. In what 
way, then, does this Council maintain the connexion between 
England and Canada ? 

It may indeed be said, that the Council serves as a counter- 
poise to the democratic opinions prevalent in America, and may 
thus be supposed to favour the dominion of England. On the 
contrary, however, by confounding the small official body with 
aristocracy gererally, the ill-feelings which arise against the one 
are extended to the other. At a distance, and exercising but 
a small and unimportant influence, the English aristocracy 
might have been held in honour, and viewed with respect and 
deference—but the petty. paltry, and mischievous aristocracy 
(so called) which rules Canada is so near to the people, and so 
evil in its influence, and. at the same time, derives so much of 
its power from England. that it strengthens. in place of weak- 
ening, the democratic feeling, and has created a sharp and 
virulent hatred of all aristocracy. In this way, therefore, the 
Council cannot be the connecting link so much talked of. 

There was. however, still another argument in favour of this 
body, which had a powerful influence with the Committee, and 
induced it to palter with the evil rather than manfully grapple 
with it. It is generally supposed by those who know little of 
Canada, that the whole population is separated into the two 
classes of English and French. The English party, allowed to 
be a small minority, are supposed to be represented and pro- 
tected by the Legislative Council; and the French party, the 
immense majority of the people, to be represented by the 
House of Assembly. 'The persons who have made this divi- 
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sion proceed further, and attribute certain des signs and wishes 
to the French party —the most formidable of which is, an 
intention to obtain supreme power, and then to use it in Op- 
pressing and harassing the English minor ity ; the next is, a 
determination to maintain in predominance French customs and 
laws, and the Catholic religion, and carefully to prevent any 
innovation which savours of English habits, manners, or feel- 
ings. The immediate carrying "inte effect of these dreadful 
designs is supposed to be pre vented solely by the conservative 
rotection of the Legislative Council. 

The alarmists, who have conjured up this direful chimera, go 
yet further in their anticipation of coming evils. ‘They say, that 
if the Canadian majority were permitted to have their way, and 
were to attempt this oppression of the English, these latter, 
possessing, as these alarmists assert, the wealth. intelligence, 
and energy of the country, would fly to America for relief; that 
thereupon the United States would vrant them assistance, and 
Canada would incontinently become a member of the great 
federal union. Such is the picture which the terror of these 
persons has conjured up, and bey we know had a powerful 
influence upon the Committee of is 

We are, however. prepared ts that the whole of this 
series of assertions results from the grossest ignorance of the 
present condition of Canada— that, from beginning to the 
end, it depends upon a most exiraordinary delasion- —that a 
more wild and erroneous conception of the present and the 
future never entered the brain of any one speculating upon the 
condition and destinies of a nation. 

We are prepared, in answer to these assertions, to prove the 
— ing propositions : 

That no such division, as that supposed, exists, of the 
weed into an English and a French party. 

2. That the large majority of the people represented by the 
tenes have no such designs as those attributed to them; that 
is, that they do not wish to oppress any party—that they have 
no blind and prejudiced admiration of ‘their own laws and cus- 
toms—that they do not desire to retain such parts ef them as 
are opposed to the improvement of the country—nor do they 
desire so to maintain their religion as to make it galling or 
oppressive to others. 

3. And lastly.—That the Legislative Council is not the 
representative of any party in thie country but the official 
party—and that its conservative efforts are wholly coniined 
to the maintenance of a corrupt. ignorant, and mischievous 
government. 
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Lower Canada is, at the present time, divided into seigneuries 
and fownships. ‘The seigneuries are inhabited, almost exclu- 
sively, by French Canadians—the townships, almost exclu- 
sively, by persons speaking English.* It is asserted that 
polities completely divide these two sections of the population, 
and, supposing the House of Assembly were paramount, that 
they would stand in the relation of oppressor and oppressed— 
the French being the oppressors, the English the oppressed. 

It so happens, however, that the interests of the mhabitants 
of the townships and of the seigneuries are, in fact, identical ; 
and that any general law which should oppress the one would 
necessarily oppress the other. Both portions of the population 
are purely agricultural, and the circumstances affecting their 
welfare, as members of the said community, are common to 
both. It might so happen, however, that notwithstanding this 
identity of interests, they might, in consequence of their igno- 
rance, be ranged in hostility to each other. Attempts have, we 
know, been made to place them in this position. Appeals have 
been made to fanaticism, to prejudices of country, im order 
to rouse a feeling of hatred in the minds of the persons 
dwelling in the townships against their French brethren. But 
these attempts have signally failed. A general election took 
place last year; the liberal party and the anti-liberals were in 
violent opposition to each other. The principle on which the 
elections turned was adherence or opposition to certain reso- 
lutions of the House of Assembly. It was attempted by the 
anti-liberals to make the division an English and French one, 
and it was hoped that the townships would second their attempts. 


The result we appeal to with perfect confidence, as decisive of 


the question respecting an English and a French party. It is 
clear, if there were such a division, that the townships would 
have returned members inimical to the resolutions of the House 
of Assembly. The anti-liberals, who called themselves English, 
were furiously opposed to these resolutions, and called upon the 
English to join in their opposition. Did they so? Did not 
a large portion of the townships return firm adherents to the 
Asse mbly and its resolutions? Did not Stanstead, the largest 
of the tow nships, not merely return two such members, but also 





— 


The seigneune of Beauharnois, belonging to Mr. Edward Ellice, is, we believe, 
for the most part inhabited by English. Now one of the charges brought against the 
Canadians generally is, that they are so enamoured of their ‘mischievous seignorial 
tenure, that nothing can induce them to change it. We should hke to know, asa 
matter of curiosity, how many of Mr. Ellice’s English tenants have changed their 
tenure for that of free and common soccage under the Canada Tenure Act. We are 
pretty certain that none has—the reason being, that an immediate outlay would be 
requ ured exceeding their powers. The same reason acts with the French Canadians. 
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invite M. Papineau to a public dinner amongst them, at which 
they avowedly disclaimed the attempted division of the people 
into English and French? Moreover, did not the immense 
majority of the Irish of Montreal vote for M. Papineau? Are 
not these things sufficient to show that the supposed division is 
altogether a pure invention’? There is son eae curious cir- 
cumstance connected with this assertion. It is said that the 
majority of the inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal are Eng- 
lish, and that almost all the wealth and intelligence of those 
towns belong to them. If these assertions be true—and if it 


be true that the English are wholly opposed to the House of 
Assembly—how has it happened, that, in the strong-holds of 


this pseudo-English party, the members returned have been 
warmly attached to the cause of the Assembly? The truth is, 
that the division of the people is not into English and French, 
but into friends of popular government, and friends of govern- 
ment by a small body of place-holders. ‘This last party is con- 
temptible as to numbers, and power over the people; their sole 
strength hes in the mischievous support of an ill-informed Colo- 
nial-office situated in Downing-street. ‘The former party com- 
wrehends almost all the French Canadians, and all such of the 
English as are unconnected with the official tribe. The richer 
merchants of Quebec and Montreal have joined the official party. 
The dinner-giving and dinner-receiving gentry herd together; 
and as the official party have made an exclusive society, and have 
graciously admitted the rich merchants within the magic circle, 
the heads of these foolish traders have thereby been turned. ‘They 
fancied that they had suddenly become exalted mortals, and, 
like all such great men, they quickly learned to despise the 
vulgar people. All this is very natural and was to be expected 
—but the folly of these merchants must not be supposed to be 
common to the yeomanry of the townships. ‘They (the yeomen) 
do not dine at the chateau, and walk arm-in-arm with a chief- 
justice,* but are hard-working farmers, desirous of having a 
aid ldine and useful government. ‘They side naturally 
with the people, without asking whether they be French or 











* The effect of this sort of proceeding can easily be estimated by any one con- 
versant with England and English society. A merchant’s clerk goes out to Canada 
asamerchant. In England, this merchant's clerk might as soon think of walking 
with the Grand Turk as with a Chief-justice—or of dining with his Majesty as with a 
member of the Upper House. With the immense distance between him and the 
leading men of his own country fresh in his mind, he suddenly is transported to 
Quebec, and actually finds himself on speaking and dining terms with Chief-justices, 
Attorney-generals, and perhaps the Governor himself. Who, in his senses, would 
expect this merchant's clerk not to be overwhelmed by such a contact ? How could 
he resist being the devoted adherent of the ruling powers ? 
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English. So much, then, as to this division of the people into 
English and French parties. 

We now proceed to disprove the assertions respecting the 
oppressive designs of the Assembly. ‘These assertions, when 
explained, mean a very different thing from that which people 
would commonly suppose them to mean. ‘The petitions of the 
Canadian people complain of the unjust exclusion of persons of 
French Canadian extraction from all offices of honour and profit. 
‘This complaint was, and is still, well-founded, and it is sup- 
posed that if the Canadians were once in power they would 
practise the same exclusion. We have no positive evidence of 
what their conduct in this case would be, but we may draw con- 
clusions, perhaps not altogether unfounded, from their conduct 
at present. ‘The Canadian leaders and people do not at this 
time herd together in the same exclusive style as the English 
party. "They associate freely with the English, and quickly 
vive them their confidence and respect. One of the great 
leaders of the Canadian liberal party, up to the present year. 
was a Seotsman. It is true that, having ratted. he was at the 
last election, after more than twenty years of confidence, ignom1- 
niously expelled from the representation of the county of Quebce. 
His history proves the willing and steady confidence, as well 
as the ready justice, of the people. At the present time, many 
of the members of the Assembly. chosen by the French 
Canadians, are Englishmen, and these Englishmen enjoy quite 
as much of the confidence and respect of the people as the 
french Canadians. These facts, we think, plainly show that 
this dread of exclusion at the hands of the French Canadians 
is unfounded. The truth is, that a popular government would 
quickly make, as in the United States, a complete fusion of the 
people. There French, English, Dutch. Germans, Spaniards, 
have all become one people, and Louisiana is as free from Civi- 
sions arising from origin as Pennsylvania. Such would quickly 
be the case in Canada, if this division were not sought to be 
perpetuated by the mischievous intrigues and supercilious bear- 
ing of the official faction. ‘They. in their pride and _ glory. 
separate themselves from the people, and style themselves 
English. They are striving at this moment to introduce reli- 
cious differences in the hope of making a breach between dif- 
ferent sections of the sista and are fostering an Established 
Church, for the purpose of creating a means of livelihood, and 
also an engine to divide and oppress the population generally. 
The danger of division and exclusion does not arise from the 
people, but from their oppressors. 
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But it is said the Canadians are blindly attached to their old 
French customs, and that by this unwise adherence to anti- 
quated usages they will prevent the i imapron ement of the colony— 
and it is therefore assumed that, notwithstanding the vy consti 
tute the majority, their wishes ought to be overruled, and made 
to yie id to what others conceive to be more im accordane e with 
their views of this enlightened age. We objcet entirely to this 
doctrine; vet shall not at present wait to refute it, but pro- 
ceed to examime the matter of fact. When we endeavour to 
learn what these old French customs are, which so much offend 
these enlightened friends of Canada, they resolve themselves 
entirely into the tenure of land now existing there—and it 
is the ‘supposed attachment to this tenure which has given 
rise to the extraordinary outcry regularly raised when the 
subject of Canada is mentioned, — within or age the 
walls of Parliament. The French Canadjans wish, it is as- 
serted, to preserve the mischievous tenure of lands, called the 
tenure en fief ef seiqneurie, and this renders it absolutely neces- 
sary to perpetuate bad government in their country, because 
such a wish is wholly incompatible with the enlightene d spirit 
of the present age.—Such are the supposed facts, such the 
argument. 

t would be well, in the first place, to understand what the 
tenure complained of really is; and, secondly, to ascertain the 
truth as to the wishes of the Canadians respecting it. Lord Stan- 
ley, with that peculiar precision and accuracy which distinguishes 
him. asserted, that there existed in Canada a feudal and barbarous 
system ; wher eupon, without doubt, his hearers fancied that the 
system prevalent in Europe 1 in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies now exists in Canada. ‘The tenure en fief in Canada 
signifies nothing like 1it—meaning only that the seigneur, like 
a ‘lord of the manor, possesses an estate, which in Canada is 
called a seigneurie, much like that which in England is called a 
manor, the “difference being in some matters favourable to the 
seigneurie*. Under the seigneur there are certain tenants, 
called censitaires. "The seigneur, holding of the king, pays him 
certain dues and fines; the tenant, holding of the seigneur, 
pays hima rent. Now, respecting this rent there is no com- 

laint. ‘The obnoxious incidents of the tenure are those 
of which we are now about to speak. Upon every trans- 
mission by sale of the censitaire’s holding, to use an English 
law phrase, a fine is due to the seigneur, much in the same 
manner as in England is the case with copyholds. T he fine is 





* The seigneur has | no jurisdictior on of any kind, | like the lord of the mi anor, , though 
Lerd Stanley seemed to suppose that he was still a judge as well as landlord. 
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one-twellth of the purchase-money : this fine is termed Jods e¢ 
ventes. Besides this, the seigneur, if he pleases, may himself 
take the land, paying the whole purchase-money : this is called 
his droit de retrait. Furthermore, the parens (relations) in 
certam degre © of the censitaires have also the power of prevent- 
ing the estate going out of the family, if they please, by them- 
selves purchasing it: this is called the refrait lignager. The 
seigneur, also, within his seigneurie, has the exclusive right, 
under certain conditions, of erinding the corn of his tenants. 
‘This last power exists In many places in England. 

Now, that this tenure is a bad one we acknowledge: the 
Canadians acknowledge the same. It is chietly bad for the 
same reason that tithe in England is bad; it taxes improve- 
ment. But because the tenure is a bad one, that is no reason 
for robbing the seigneur, by depriving him of his rights without 
a fair compe nsation; neither would it justify the interference of 
persons ignorant of the laws of Can: ada, who, by their ill- judged 
endeavours to remedy the evil. would create one yet more mis- 
chievous. "The Canadians, by their represe ntatives, say that 
they are exceedingly desirous of rendering the tenure of land 
a beneticial tenure: they are willing, and even desirous, to 
devote their best endeavours to that end: but they most 
strenuously depreeate the interference of the imperial legisla- 
ture in such matters, and assert. that by the ignorant attempts 
of our legislators on this side of the Atlantic. they have been 
deprived of the power of effecting the end de sired. The case 
of the tithes in England is one precisely analogous to this of 
the tenure en fief in Canada. The English pe ople demand a 
change of this property ; the legish ature desire to change it; 
but itis said that there are great difficulties connected with the 
subject, and therefore delay has arisen. ‘The ease has been 
precisely the same in Canada. The tenure or fief. be it  re- 
membered, is not obnoxious on the additional ground of being 
a tax for service, which in some cases is not desired, and in 
others not rendered; therefore. in’ this ease, there is not 
that strong and pressing reason for immediately changing it 
which exists in the cease of tithes. Moreover. the ereat body 
of the people are willing that their representatives should act 
with care, and without haste—they do not press them to hurry 
on a change: they are willing to wait until all precautions 
shall have been taken to render the change efficient and be- 
neficial. But sup pose that some one should state that the 
delay on the part of the English Parliament respecting tithe 
was a proof that they were attached to old and mischievous 
institutions—that they were wholly behind the present enlight- 
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ened age, and that therefore we should solicit the assistance of 
the Congress of the United States to aid us in legislating on 
the matter of tithe. Sucha proposition would very properly be 
scouted, and on the same grounds so ought to have been the 
interference of the English Parliament in the matter of Cana- 
dian tenures. 

While the peculiarly enlightened friends of Canada are com- 
plaining of these tenures, and attempting to remedy the evils 
arising from them, they have by their attempts introduced a 
rreater mischief than any that could result from the existence 
of the old law. By introducing the law of England, they have 
produced so great a confusion in the law, as to render every 
title imsecure ; and further, they have introduced the right of 
primnogeniture. This right is contrary to the prevalent feel- 
ings of the people of America: it is contrary to all the institu- 
tions of the land, and creates disgust amongst all classes of the 
people. ‘The House of Assembly, therefore, feel themselves 
justified in resisting the interference of England, and are not 
fairly chargeable with bigoted adherence to their own customs, 
because they will not consent that persons ignorant of their in- 
stitutions and circumstances should attempt to improve them. 

The religion of the people of Canada, of French origin, is 
Catholic; but no one is compelled to pay a Catholic priest who 
is not of that creed. The priest has a tithe (not a tenth, how- 
ever); but this tithe is seldom, if ever, imposed against the 
will of the farmer. The priesthood are an exceedingly inoffen- 
sive and exemplary race of men. ‘There is no religious animo- 
sity existing among the people; and, as is the case in the 
United States, Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Shakers, Quakers, &e. &c., all live together in per- 
fect amity and good feeling. No one who knows Canada dreads 
any religious intolerance at the hands of the Canadian people. 

Now then. if we consider the situation of the Legislative 
Council —if we recollect that it is unconnected with four- 
fifths of the population who are of Canadian origin—if we re- 
member also that it has no connexion with the English popu- 
lation living in the townships—that, moreover, the members of 
the Council are not large landed proprictors, it must be plain to 
us, that they are not in any way connected with any large or im- 
portant class of the population. ‘The Legislative Council is a 
small collection of persons, who, with their own families, and the 
official persons who live in Quebee and Montreal, form a party. 
Their power consists in the negative voice they have in the 
legislature, and the support of the Colonial-oftice. Deprive 
them of the first, and they would be without a hold in the 
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country. They would sink at once, and be forgotten. The 
pote nt aid of Downing-street would be w holly ine apable of 
giving them strength or influence. 

If we exclude the consideration of the peculiarity of the law 
respecting tenures, the situation of the people of U ‘pper Canada 
as respects their government ts precise ‘ly similar to that which 
we have here described as the situation of those of Lower Ca- 
nada. Lord Stanley, indeed, vehemently denied this. The 
House of Assembly of U pper Canada shall answer him. They 
also have had a committee of erievances, and the catalogue is 
the same as that framed by the House of Asse imbly of Lower 
Canada. ‘The following are extracts from the seventh report of 
a select committee, ap pointed by the House of Assembly to 
Inquire into erievanc CS. 

* It appears, therefore, that the Legislative Council, as at present con- 
stituted, has utterly failed, and never can be made to answer the ends 
for which it was created ; and the restoration of legislative harmony and 
good government requires its reconstruction on the elective principle. 

- * * * 

‘The atlairs of this country have been ever, against the spirit of the 
constitutional acts, subjected in the most injurious manner to the inter- 
ferences and miterdictious of a succession of colonial ministers in Eng- 
land, who have never visited the country, and can never possibly become 
acquainted with the state of parties, or the conduct of public function- 
aries, except through official channels in the province, which are ill 

calculated to convey the information necessary to disclose official delin- 

quencies, and correct public abuses. A painful experience has proved 
how impracticable it is for such a succession of strangers beneficially to 
direct and control the affairs of the people 3000 miles off; and being 
an impracticable system, te * to be intolerable by those for whens good i 
Was protessedly intended, it ought to be abolished, and the domestic 
institutions of the aaeiee so improved and administered by the local 
authorities, as to render the people happy and contented. 

‘Such appears to have been the constitutional liberty conferred upon 
us by the SL Geo. LLL. ec. 31, by which the British legislature enabled us 
to preserve “the peace, welfare, and good government of the provine a 
reserving to his Majesty, as the head of the empire, the power of dial 
lowing any colomal act incompatible with national treaties, with the 
rights of any other colonies, or with the commercial or general interests 

f the empire. Such a system of government, securing to the people 
nee nable blessings, would rather durably enlarge than impair the 
commercial relations with the parent state, in exchange for which we 
receive protection ; and could in nowise prejudicially affect any benefits 
how viel: ded to he yr. e&xce pt the loss, it loss it can be called, of that pa- 


tronage, the partial and impolitic distribution of which has ever proved 
unsauistactory and injurious to the colony. 
* ‘ * ‘ * + 


‘The history of all colonies shows that there has been too much inatten- 
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tion in the British government in the selection of governors, it being consi- 
dered a matter merely of patronage with the colonial minister in Downing- 
street. Men, from the too long possession of lucrative power, whatever 
at first might be their relative stations, soon acquire a community of 
interests, and thus identified in the purpose of sustaining each other in 
office, they have, in this province, made common cause against that 
redress of our grievances, and that conciliation of the public mind, and 
that economy of the public wealth, which are equally dictated by justice 
and wisdom. ; ‘ 

‘ Although the members of the Executive Council seem, from their 
own accounts, to render no benefit to the country, receiving, however, a 
salary from it, yet a very different duty is imposed upon them by the 
31 Geo. IIT. c. 31, called the Constitutional Act, from which it appears 
they are appointed expressly to advise his Excellency upon the affairs 
of the province. This they have never done satisfactorily. As far back 
as the first session of the tenth Provincial Parliament, the House of 
Assembly expressed their dissatisfaction to his Excellency, Sir John Col- 
borue, in the most constitutional mode of doing so, at the opening of the 
session of the Legislature; and in the following year the same senti- 
ments were again frankly conveyed to his Excellency, in the answer to 
his Speech trom the ‘Throne, by a solemn declaration, that the Executive 
had long and deservedly lost the confidence of the country. In the 
hope of their just constitutional wishes being attended to, ‘the people 
patiently waited for relief; but the relaxation of their vigilance, which 
some remaining confidence in his Excellency unhappily produced, has 
only served to bring disappointment, and to afford a further opportunity 
for the accumulation of the abuses which pervade all our institutions. — 

* + * * * *% 

‘It is not this act aloue of which we complain, though it may serve 
to illustrate our condition; but the whole system has so long continued 
virtually in the same hands, that it is little better than a family com- 
pact. Abuses have grown up so as to be interwoven with every thing ; 
and these abuses are concealed, or palliated, excused, and sustained, by 
those who are interested «> uphold them, as the means of retaming office, 
for their private, and not for the public good.’ 

In this situation of affairs, Lord Gosford and two commis- 
sioners are about to proceed to Canada, to inquire into the 
rrievances of the Canadian people, and report thereupon. 

Vhat is likely to be the result of this inquiry ? 

Our answer is, that let the commission make what report if 
pleases, one only result can follow ; and that is, the demands of 
the House of Assembly must be acecded to. 

1. An Elective Council must be granted to the people, and 
the present Legislative Council abolished. 

2. The whole of the revenue must be placed entirely under 
the control of the people of Canada. 

3. The Judges must be made responsible to the Provincial 
Legislature, and not to the King. 
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If these things be done, we may keep the two Canadas for 
some time to come; if they be refused, our dominion will cease 
within a very few months after the people shall have become 
convinced that the government of this country has definitively 
determined not to grant them. 

A province situated like Canada, by the side of a flourishing 
Republic, is not to be held as Ireland is, by the force of our 
armies. Ireland is close by our side—she is surrounded by the 
sca—has no powerful neighbour near. But Canada is 3000 
thousand miles distant: Americ ais at her side, and one short 
campaign would be sufficient to drive the English army into 
the sea. Let our rulers ponder on these things, and beware 
how they resist the just demands of an excited and powerful 


people. J. A. R. 
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Ant. X. 
PROSE FICTIONS AND THEIR VARIETIES. 

] lis generally allowed, that the science of criticism was never 

perhaps, since the birthofliterature, more utterly neglected and 
santedie «than it isin England at the present day. Were it not 
for the weekly reviews, literary criticism would be a non-e ntity. 
But reviews ‘pub lished weekly have to gratify the expectations 
of readers who desire a catalogue of ev erything published with- 
in the week, and who would he far from inclined to read a phi- 
losophical essay every Saturday. Yet without philosophy, and 
without detail, although it is possible to write a clever article, 
it is not possible to write an accurate criticism. It rarely hap- 
pens, therefore, that the why and because of censure or of 
pr aise are given at any length, and the critic contents himself 
in laying down the law without any satisfactory reference 
to the principles of his legislation. Even many of the most 
celebrated writers of the age can scarcely be said to have 
drawn forth any elaborate criticism. No one has been more 
largely reviewed than Sir Walter Scott. and yet there is not, 
so far as we know, any standard and acknowledged analysis 
of his merits and faults. We are not told in what “he i is an CX- 
ample, or in what he is a warning. ‘The man is great, and the 
work is admirable: then follows the series of extracts, and a 
peroration about the * great magician.” As with Scott, so with 
Southey and with Moore. It was not thus that Aristotle eriti- 
cised Euripides. But, perhaps, above all works, prose fictions 
have been the least definitely analysed; they are the most 
popular, they are the most numerous. During six months in the 
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year ‘ another and another still sueceeds: they are extolled, or 
condemned, but by what rules? Would it not be advisable to 
classify these prolific creations ; to assign the rank of each class, 
and of each mdividual in its class, and apportion the appro- 
priate degree of praise to the grade which the class or the 
individual occupies? As no works have, perhaps, so general 
a moral effect upon the widest circle of readers, it would be 
well to know what in a work of fiction is moral and what 
immoral. As in no part of the intellectual heaven there 
are sO many mansions, it would be convenient to know in 
which of them each work is entitled to claim a lodgment. 
Were this the case, we might hear less often the hacknied 
phrases of ‘ unexceptionable moral,’ and ‘admirable for the 
class which it belongs to. Before you talk of a moral, you 
must know profoundly the science of morals; before you 
speak of a class, you must have mastered the science which 
teaches you how to classify. 

The vulgar mode of judging of a fiction is right in the main, 
namely, to consider that it has gained or failed of its end in 
proportion to the interest it excites, and the permanent effect 
that it bequeaths. But a critic should explain that interest 
may be excited by various means, and that, supposing the 
interest to be the same, it is according to the means employed 
that a fiction may be an immortal work, or merely a most read- 
able novel. If one author interest you, merely by a succession 
of well-conceived intrigues, and mysterious adventures, and 
if another interest you as much by the fascination of cha- 
racters painted with truth and power; by the mechanism of the 
heart; by a living representation of our passions, and of their 
consequences ; there can be no doubt that though the interest 
may have been equal in both works, m the one it has been an 
interest excited by far loftier genius appealing to far deeper 
affections, and producing much more lasting and influential 
effects, than that excited by the other. It is not im the degree 
of interest which their art creates, but it is in the materials 
from which the interest is composed, that Mrs. Radcliffe is in- 
ferior to Richardson, Monk Lewis to Goldsmith, Lope de Vega 
to Shakspeare. 

This, though a distinction so self-evident, is not sufficiently 
kept in view; and nothing is more common than to hear from 
both reader and critic that one work is as interesting as another, 
and therefore as good, without reader or critic considering for 
2 moment how far the sources of the interest are analogous. 

We must then so far apply to Romance the rules of the Drama 
as to allow that the highest and noblest species of interest m 
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fiction is that derived from the profundity of the writer's know- 
ledge of the human heart; from our delight at the discoveries he 
effec ts; our desire to see how certain events will operate upon 
certain characters ; our sympathy with the passions he paints ; 

our admiration of the subtlety, and refinement, and novelty of 
his reflections upon. the motives and sentiments which he 
ani ilyses so faithfully; in short, from his skill in explaining the 
myste ries of our nature, and so perfecting that knowledge of 
ourselves and of our mind, the attainment of which is the great 
moral end of all the Philosophy and all the Religion of Literature, 
This is the noblest and sublimest source from which the power 
of interesting us can be drawn, nobler than that of the subtle 
and elaborate mechanism of Plot, which we allow to require no 
inconsiderable genius. ‘The plots of Shakspeare are often 
incomplete, sad even improbable, rarely systematic and con- 
densed. But it is the charm of his characters ; your longing to 
see how such persons will act, and what will become of them ; 

and your desire to be shown in’ them the mirror of your own 
heart, that make the intense interest of his plays. His beau- 
tiful poetry alone would not create that imterest, and had he 
written in prose the interest would have been little less intense. 
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With a master in the art of creating this kind of interest, the 
delineation and dwelling upon a single character is one of the 
most eflicient means he can « mploy. ‘The more he concentrates 
our attention the more he rivets it; and as in bringing one 
actor very prominently on the stage it would be impossible that 
he could atone for the want of varie ty and contrast, except by the 
art with which he chains us to the character itself, making us 
even dissatisfied with any scene from which it is absent ; 
works of this nature not only demand the hand of a master, but 
are often the most triumphant tokens of his shall. ‘Thus it is 
with the Coriolanus and tlamlet of Shakspeare, with the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes, with the Gil Blas of Le Sage. ‘The whole 
work is as it were but the dress, the pomp, and circumstance of 
the one character. Nay, take away the character, and the work 
is nof —the character is the work |! This is also the method chiefly 
employed by Godwin for conveying his great knowledge of the 
darker met: iphy sics of character. 

It is from the highest sources that the author of » Mandeville’ 
and ‘St. Leon’ draws the art of intere sting us; but his power 1s 
not always equal to the material he employs. He seeks to 
interest us by the highest order of interest, but sometimes he 
fails to interest us at all: he frequently becomes too minute 
and too prolix. Besides, his metaphysics are somewhat too 
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gloomy to be wholly true—our nature does not quietly acknow- 
ledge, but, on the contrary, perpetually struggles against his 
deductions; and the impression he leaves with us fails some- 
what of the moral effect he intends, because it is so painful to 
the memory, that we endeavour to forget it. Still, whatever 
our opinion of his success, it is always in the highest class of 
fiction that Godwin takes his place, and by the rules applicable 
to the highest class only is he to be judged. As im all the 
highest grades of literature suecess is the most difficult, so in 
the metaphysical analysis of the heart it is rarely that an 
author produces an interest sufliciently intense. He is too apt 
to indulge in tedious minutia or over-refined reflection, and to 
consider interest a secondary consideration. But a great 
genius does not commit these errors, and great geniuses alone 
attain the highest triumphs in the highest rank. No matter 
how glorious the machinery at his command. the fiction must 
thoroughly excite our interest—must absorb— must carry us 
away, or the Author has mistaken his powers. You must judge 
Glover's Leonidas by the rules of the Epic, because it is the 
epic he has attempted: you judge Gray's Elegy by the rules of 
the Elegiac ; you have no hesitation in allowing that Glover has 
attempted the higher class of poetry, nor that Gray is the 
higher poet. But there@are novelists who are admirable de- 
lineators of character, and who yet deal not with the meta- 
physical workings of the heart; who dissect not the passions ; 
who paint, but do not anatomize: these are less profound, less 
philosophical,, and, therefore, in the true sense, less moral, 
writers than the first, and attempt not the loftiest grade in the 
mastership of their art. But perhaps their complete success 
in what they do attempt wed, the homage paid fo their 
genius a more popular, and even a more deserved homage 
than that which we accord to those who have not been equally 
successful in the highest grade. And hence the celebrity of 
Goldsmith and of Scott. Neither of them is a metaphysician, 
neither of them traces, step by step, causes and their effects ; 
neither of them deals with the less obvious and familiar feel- 
ings, or the mightiest explosions of the passions; neither of 
them has given us the noble jealousy of Othello ; the hesitating 
guilt of Macheth; the thrilling perplexities of Hamlet; the 
doting madness of the grey-haired Antony :—they would 
have failed even in a Lovelace, a Clementina, a Clarissa: nor 
could either of them have achieved that immortal contrast, so 
consummately moral, of Blifil and ‘Tom Jones. But in repre- 
senting the external effects of inward motives, the plainer and 
More common operations of the mind; the coarser and more 
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popular feelings, and the more familiar springs of action, their 


success has been perfect and unrivalled. And in the case of 


Scott, this success has been accompanied by so artful a story, 
by so inimitable a humour, by so compre shensive a knowledge of 
the varieties of every-day life, and by so prodigal and brilliant 
a poetry of incident ‘and ‘description, that we feel that if others 
have sought for interest from sublimer materials; if others 
have evinced a faculty more purely intellectual, none have 
exceeded the triumphs he has effected, or surpassed the genius 
he has displayed. Like Voltaire, his versatility has obtained 
him the throne which no single work, not even his best, could 
have won him ; and he can afford to stand upon the second 
step of the ascent, for, with but one certain and two doubtful 
exceptions, he still towers pre-eminently above those who have 
forced their settlement on the first. 

Next to the analysis of character; the sympathy and the 
terror; the curiosity ‘and the wonder, that are to be drawn by 
a master from the movements of the Passions and the struggles 
of the Intellect, tne highest source of interest 1s perhaps in the 
perfect conduct ofa Plot. And this is an achievement of which 
very few are capable of judging; few have learnt sufficiently 
the principles which will enable them to decide where the con- 
duct of the Novel differs from that of the Epic and the Drama, 
and where it agrees; few consider enough what species of 
fiction the author has attempted; whether the narrative or the 
satiric, the philosophical or the tragic; the every-day life of 
the novel; the exuberant poetry of the romance; and, there- 
fore, nothing is more common than to find both the teacher 
and the herd asking from one kind the incompatible attributes 
of the other. But whatever be the species of fiction which 
the author selects—symmetry and order, and a probable con- 
currence of events (according to the measure of probability 
which the author demands) are essential to the art of his plot. 
The delight that we derive from art is, indeed, one of the most 
purely intellectual we can enjoy,—what art is in panting and 
sculpture, art is also in fiction: by charming our judge nt we 
feel that it insensibly elevates our imagination. The first 
care of the author should be, at the commencement of his 
story, to make us aware what degree of faith he asks us to 
repose in him. Begin with the ¢ ‘aliph Haroun Alraschid, and 
you prepare us to erant you our belief in the genii; but begin 
with a ball at Lady Rosebank’s. and we have no confidence in 
you if you introduce us in the second volume to a fairy 
Voltaire mana zes this work of pre paration with infinite skill— 
he lets you know, from the first page of the Candide, that to 
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understand his satire you must yield to his e xtravaganee—you 
would have thoueht it not improbable ( (for it would have been 
in harmony with the series of the events in which he has 
engaged you, for the time, to believe), if the author had killed 
six brothers in a page to make way for the seventh. With 
Voltaire, it might have been a maste T= plece of the exaggerating 
order of satire, either on the pursuits of the brothers, or on 
the improbable occurrences that happen every day. But 
when in an earnest matter-of-fact tale, in which our interest 
has been excited by believing that the characters, and others 
like to them, actually existed, Scott sweeps away six of the 
Osbaldistones to make room for Rashleigh, we are shocked 
and displeased. We see a want of art in so abrupt and 
hasty a recourse to an improbable chance for which we are 
so wholly unprepared ; and even the fine picture of Rash- 
leigh’s death loses its terror, because we have just) before 


been awakened from our implicit credulity in the truth of 


the narration. An inartificial plot, however, is far from the 
characteristic fault of the author of * Rob Roy’ on the contrary, 
some of his plots are models of their kind, and in the dramatic 
form of fiction have never been rivalled for the progress of their 
interest, the machinery of their intrigue, and the wonderful and 
unrivalled skill with which the author brings naturally and 
easily into rapid contrast the widest diversities of character, and 
the most opposite situations of life. "To acknowledge the great- 
ness of his skill in these respects, we have only to remember 
‘Ivanhoe, ‘Kenilworth, and +The Fair Maid of Perth’ Per- 
haps the last, though far less gorgeous and poetical than 
either of the former two. is, in the conduct of the story, the 
wost symmetrical and skilful of all his romances. That work 
contains also a character conceived in’ a more intellectual 
and philosophical spirit than pornay s any other to be found 
in Scott—a hieh and nob le nature stru voling against the in- 
lirmity of physical cowardice. We rm not think that this « orl 
einal and philosophical conception is made the most of: in 
Goethe's, or even in Godwin’'s lands, it would have been a more 
profound, and finished, and consummate creation; still it indi- 
cates the eminence Scott would have attained in the Metaphysi- 
eal Fiction, had his genius been early inclined to the se Hf-concen- 
trated and brooding Investig: tions by wich alone the entire 
mastery of such fiction can be achieve d. 
When with the comple teness of a er and and claborate plot, a 
lofty and poetical design is united, we obtain what the Germans 


entitle the Prose Epic. This was the aim of the great author of 
‘"Pelemachus ; and despite the stillness and statue-like coldness 
VOL. I. NO. II. 21 
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AS2 PROSE FICTIONS AND THEIR VARIETIES. 


of the characters, that work will live as long as the language. If 
is worth a thousand Hlenriades, and ts in fact the only approach 
to the true epic which the French have attained. ‘The plots of 
Scott do not belong to the Epic, but to the Drama; and though 
they breathe more the melo-dramatic than the travic, he 
may be considered, if not the first inventor, the first great 
teacher, of the lS Romance. 

"The third class of prose fiction is that in which the passions, 
though touched are, perhaps, but feebly aroused—in which 
the characters, though natural, do not: breathe and — 
which the plot, though perhaps well and skilfully sketched, i 
not conceived with a deep invention, or elaborated) with the 
richest colours and finest touches of art—but in which a certain 
sentiment or moral, philosophically conceived, is conveyed with 
erace or with cloquence, with carnestness or satire, with sim- 
plicit or wit. In this de scription of fiction the French are 


peculiarly hi appy: ‘They abound in tales in whieh the hi armony 
between the incidents and the intended moral cannot. be ex- 
ceeded. The only question is, Whether the moral be really 


salutary and useful. This is all we ask in reading Voltaire and 
Marmontel: we allow the pleasantry and the skill to be inimi- 
table; we are delighted with the means employed ; but are we 
satistied with the e nd to which they lead us? ‘This is the mis- 
fortune of all fictions, written like fables, for the sake of one 
peculiar and single moral: is it quite sure that what seems mo- 
ral to the author will be moral to the reader? Tlow debated a 
science that ofimorals siui is! Tow few of us agree upon its more 
subtle deductions! After we leave the pre dissinay y principles, 

not torob, not to murder, not to le— pr ine iple sso ac ‘Knowle dye d 
that it is not worth while to write books to prove them—in what 
wilds of controversy we are plunge “d! and this especially with 
socral and politi al morals, in which there are parties so vio- 
lently Oppose “«l (OO Cae I othe i € \W haat SCCHIS prejudice to one is 
common sense to the other — what is common sense to me, may 
seem the most perverted and wilful immorality to my neigh- 
hour. Who are agreed as to the moral of Miss Martineau’s 
political tales. or Balzae’s social ones? This is a misfortune 
not to be Sachaedl until all persons think alike; and, mnper- 
fectly conscious of this, many excellent and well-intentioned 
readers take refugee in religion, dee ming that work only to he 
moral which directly and incessantly refers us to the doctrines 
ol the Gospel. But this woult 1 reduce our fictions, as well as 
our dri wihha, to the Harrow |? al le ot the ologic al dise ‘USSION: and in 
limiting our cirele, we should not shut out the evil; for, in theo- 
loey, even more than in morals, there are innumerable distine- 



















































PROSE. FICTIONS AND THEIR VARIETIES. AS3 
tions and endless disputes. We may address Christians; but 
we shall enrage sects. Many writers, too, the most intensely 
reverential, would shrink from decorating fable from the scrip- 
tures, and quoting the Bible in a delineation of the passions— 
many would shrink from writing such mosaics of Holy and Pro- 
fane—but how many more would refrain from reading them! 
We should shut out two classes of readers, the scrupulously 
devout,—and the seekers alter amusement who recoil before the 
semblance of a homily. ‘Phe introduction of religion is there- 
fore neither necessary nor pertinent to moral fictions; and, in 
fact, there is no code of morals which does not include as much 
of Christianity as is suited to the purposes of fictitious illustra- 
tion. Tlence Miss Edgeworth has been unjustly blamed for 
not making her morality scriptural: there is more practical 
Christianity in her ‘Vales for the Young than in all Hannah 
More’s writings put together. No religious novels have ever 
attained a permanent rank, unless we except the allegory of 
Bunyan (in which the religion almost vanishes from the eye of 
the reader); and we should have lost all the glorious and puri- 
fying ethies of fiction, if we had refused the moral of those who 
advised with us as friends rather than rebuked us as preachers. 
lor short tales, that aspire toa philosophical purpose, and a 
permanent influence, a definite and single moral is perhaps 
eencrally advisable. It obliges the author to claborate, to 
polish, and to condense, to carry to his task more lengthened 
thought, and more concentration of purpose, than if he were 
writing without an object, and trusting merely to his characters 
for the chance of a moral. Tis Q@. 1H. DD. must be before him, 
and he rejects every episode that does not tend to the solution 
of his problem. In tales of a few pages, there is so little space 
for those minute and detailed developments of human nature, 
from which the @randest morals are drawn, that if they omitted 
to convey one moral, they would probably convey none ; and 
so fail in that eternal requisite of imaginative writing of the 
higher grades, which commands us to ennoble, to ameclhorate, to 
instruct. But in works of suflicient leneth, this object Is ordt- 
narily the best accomplished, rather by the moral fendency, that 
silently affeets the whole, than the moral end, ostentatiously 
tacked to the catastrophe. For the reader will perceive, that 
there is all the difference in the world between the latent ten- 
dency of a book, and its avowed object. Suppose that Pimake the 
moral end of a novel the punishment of adultery, and that, im 
working out this end, | paint, in the most attractive colours, the 
pleasures that attend the crime, Suppose the pleasures aflect 
you more than the penalty. and you feel that a would brave 
21 
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the last to enjoy the first, then, although the moral end of my 
book 1s unexce ption: ible, its moral te mndene ‘V is most pernic ious. 
Suppose, again, that my moral end appears to prove that 
roguery ‘nas thrives best in this world, it is certainly a very 
perilous maxim; but suppose that, by the way, I make you so 
loathe roguery, and so admire integrity, even in misfortune 
that you close the book with a contempt for prosperous dis- 
honesty, and a hearty and passionate desire for virtue, whatever 
its reward,—there can be no doubt, that though the apparent 
end, detached from the text, would be objectionable, the ten- 
deney of the whole is admirable. It matters, therefore, little 
what the direct and obvious moral of the fable may be, but it 
maiters every thine that ‘he imdirect and latent tendencies 
should be good. Hence we see, at once, why profound thinkers 
find many of those works to be divinely ethical, which appear 
to the supe rhicial as hi ving no relation to morality : hence it is 
that Shakspeare, that Ilomer, that Goethe, that Cervantes are 
moral, not because their mighty works are illustrations of single 
maxims, but because, in their countless and thick-clustering 
tendencies, they make us wiser, and loftier, and better; they fill 
us with beautiful and gentle, with grave and with aspiring 
thoughts. ‘ihe wings of the imagination are never excited 
heavenward, without bearing the soul along with it. ‘To in- 
erease the knowledge of ourselves and of mankind is to bea 
moral wriler; to enlarge our experience of the true conse- 
quences of actions, and the true influence of motives, is to bea 
moral writer; to put us more on our guard against the specious 
errors of others, or the cunnine devices of our own hearts, 1s to 
be amoral writer. wes by innocent and graceful fancies. to 
beewutle our sorrows, to lu U us from our care, to smooth the 
wrinkles on the Nek mans pillow, to soothe our pain, or to 
delight our leisure, this also is morahty—it is ihe Charity of 
the Intellect. Lhese various beneficial results all combined in 
most, make the great moral of our more enduring fictions, and 

render to the Invention the eathedra of the Reason. 
lo recapitulate the substance of the above observations—ihe 
first. or highest order of interest which a writer of fiction can 
sane to tus work is that which is derived from the profound 
and ™ sania pearian mastery of the workings of the heart—meta- 
pliysies, as at were, put into action; the second is that derived 
‘Sale ‘Ge survey of a lower and less plilosophical class of cha- 
racter, pamtes { rather for scenic eficet than minuie investi- 
wation: the third is that whi howe derive from a skilful and 
lyplots; and the fourth is (hat derived from the harmony 
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which they conduct—These last are what are usu: lly called 
Philosophie ‘al Romances 

A vast variety of woke: heterogeneous and confused, succeed 
to these classes—but these it is not necess: wy toclassify. Doubt- 
less, to many readers, novels, with lords for the actors. and 
Almacks for the scene, will afford the keenest interest : others 
demand a bandit—some revel in adultery—and others cannot 
rest without a ghost. A few such works, it is true, resolve 
themselves into some one of the classes we have described. and 
hi ave either character, plot, or philosophy, to recommend the m: 
if not, however keen the interest derived from fashionable dia- 
logue, or unconnected but vivid adventures, or mysterious ap- 
peals to our superstitious feelings, it is an interest of so mean 
and vulgar an order, that we must suffer its creators to remain 
unplaced and undistinguished—the mob of the court. Yet how 
often have we seen such works, especially in France, rated equal 
to the highest. merely because they had for a moment, from 
coarse and exaggerated descriptions, afforded an equal excite- 
ment! Itis easy for an author of some little Invention, and 
some little power of diction, to ercife the reader. But the 
question is, do you excite only his curiosity to know how such 
and such events will terminate, or do you interest his heart, 
his imagination, his soul. in the thoughts, the passions, the 
characters of your creation? Is it the paimful and nursery-like 
curiosity attached to the ‘Bleeding Nun, or is it the awe— 
enchaining the intellect and reason as well as the fancy, and 
elevating even while it humbles—that breathes from the terrors 
of * Macbeth’ ? 

Most of the French romance writers of the present day, 
though some possess No inconsiderable power, appear fo prt if 
to no other use than that of exaggerating to the utmost both 
words and things. ‘They escape entirely from Nature, and 
rushing to the stately palace of Art, they grope about her en- 
trances, while they faney they have won to the recess. Look 
to the ‘Hans d'Islande’ of Victor Hugo: the hero is repre- 
sented with the universal knowledge of the wiliest reaiorge 
fist. and the habits of a wild beast. Tle has the claws of 
tiver, and the tastes of a cannibal, killmg men for the ancy 
tion of drinking their blood out of a skull; yet, withal, he 
knows all the affairs of cabinets and the intrigues of state. 
Can such anomalies, however vigorously painted, be ranked 
amonest acquisitions in the knowledge of character? Can 
plots which turn upon such characters be at once natural and 
noble? Can the tendeney of suc ‘+h creations be to exalt or to 
instruct us? No: the genius of the author may raise the 
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school for a moment out of obscurity, but the school itself re- 
mains inherently and eternally low: it is lke the paintings of 
the Chinese or the idols of the eryptians the talent of the 
artist may be great, but the performance is barbarous. You 
cannot admire the colours ifthe bud is as big as the tree: and 
in seeing a figure with a hundred pair of hosoms, you can only 
lament that so much good @ranite has been wasted. The 
‘Notre Dame de Paris” is certainly far superior to * Plans Is 
lande! Tt has made the most of the Unnatural School, and will 
long bea proof of what talent can elleet for a work im which the 
characters never could have existed, and the incidents never 
could have happened, As for the pupils of the same school. 
which the Freneh so ludicrously eall the Romantic. they have 
the same vices as Victor Llugo, without the same enerey 
feeble debauchees, the vietims of the exeesses to whieh they 
would allure the public. ‘These are they who ery out against 
the stately masterpieces of Corneille and) Racine as de- 
viations from nature. Alas, what face of nature do we 
behold ins Barnave “Despite the rigidity and coldness of 
the great French writers of the last century, they had at least 
majesty and grandeur. “Phey were not vivid painters, but they 
were admirable sculptors. “Pheim art was the minister of na 
ture, thoueh if was nature ino marble. sut these men have 
ealled the Hermione from her pedestal, to tattoo her with the 
ornaments of a savage. Wishing to beautify Nature, they dis. 
fort her into a monster. . 

The ordinary herd of fictions by which the name of Novel was 
long degraded) from its proper rank beside the pie and the 
Drama, the cireulatine-library volumes of our fathers, in whieh 
incidents were strung together without end or aim, so that they 
treated of love and adventure, and now wave us a meeting of 
robbers, and now a meeting of lovers, a stab in the breast, ora 
kiss of the hand, have somewhat ofan ancient and semi-classical 
origin. “Phe Greck novels, making allowance for the dillerence 
of manners, are of the same nature, amorous and bustling, mnco- 
herent and meaningless. From = them sprung however. the 
beautiful chivalry of the Areadia, the embroidered quaintness 
of the Huphues: and to them may be traced the French ro- 
mances, that grafted knight-errantry on classical ground, and 
fascinated the much-endurine and pationt eoteries of the court 
of Louis NIV. Itis singular too that the learning of modern 
translators has enabled us to discover a very strong similarity 
between the Greek tales and the novels of the Chinese ; though 
the latter still more resemble the old French romances, delight- 
ine us with ahh abundance of knights and dragons, besieged 
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castles, and distressed damsels; nothing can exceed the coy- 
ness of the ladies, or the valour of the lovers: yet in China. 
apparently, there is little enough of love, and nothing of valour. 
But the favourite reading of an age or country is not always an 
index (save by contraries) of its character. Charles IL. adored 
the ¢ Taner a, and his profligate courtiers ¢ njoved the outrage- 
ous virtue of signe ns trawedies no less than the licentiousness 
of his comedies, or those of Ethe rege and Farquhar. We have 
two passions in fiction : in the one we love that whieh is most 
opposite to the realities around us, in the other we love the 
closest resemblance. Tlenee, at the same time. we ourselves 
could favour the knightly delineations of Scott and the fashion- 
able tales of Miss dee worth. 

We must except from the general contempt due to the 
Greck novels the exquisite story of Apuleius, which is of the 
same philosophic ‘al and sarcastic tendency as the romances of 
Voltaire ; and if falling short of the ne rve and polish of the creat 
Frenchman's satire, and still more of the inimitable eplgram 
of his style, it excels even Zadig in cloquence and poetry. 
Witness the Mystic Dream, in whic " Isis reveals her majesty ; 
and, above all, the love ly and immortal episode of C upid and 
Psyche. 

We must conclude, but not without once more reminding 
the writer of fiction, who understands the uses of his calling, 
and pursues it in the spirit of-an artist, of the great aims 
which, in the present age, are open to him. He has at his 
will the most popular, the most universal, the most efficient 
means of promoting the Science of Social Mthies. ‘Vhe drama 
has now transferred its functions to the novel. The novelist 
is IN possession of a stage erowded with eawer listeners, and 
which he may—1f so vifte d and so aspiring—devote to images 
created, indeed, by the faney, but appealing to the inte leet. 
lle who accomplishe os this. his prope y obye ct, while he obti Lins 
the popularity of the poet, will carn the homage of the teacher. 
lie will charm, and he will command. Lb. 





Art. XI. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE OF AUSTRIA. 
AX STRIA is a country little known- —and the reason is 
obvious. No books containing exact information re spect- 
ing it are suffered to make their appearance there. ‘The cen- 
sorship of the press is active, and, above all things, discoun- 
tenances the diffusion of any useful knowledge. Moreover, the 
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Government is carried on completely in the dark, so that fow 
even of the Austrians themselves have the means of knowi: ner 
anything authentic about it, and those few do not spe “ak out. 
because they are precisely the party most interested in conceal- 
ing the truth. The prying and Inquisitive traveller is anything 
but a favourite in Austria. A rich stranger is tolerated j 

the capital, where a crowd of spies always watch him, a 
prevent his making indisereet mauirtes ; but if he wishes to 
vo into the interior, where there are fewer Spi s, he must pro- 
eure a passport ; and it is the police which gives it, or rather 
which refuses it. We recollect an instance of a fricnd of ours, 
a physician, who trouble d himself very little thout polities, but 
who wished to make a tour in Styria. * What do you want to 
doin Sivria?’ he was asked by the commissary of police ; ‘Sip. 
Pimake a prsult of botany, and wish to examine the ? nants of 
that province. ‘Por God's sake’ was the answer, * don't 
throw away your money so ears you will find all the plants 
that erow in Styria, and plenty of others besides, in the her- 
barium of our Museum of Natural History, or madeed in the 
shops of any ef the principal crugeists In Vienna. Another 
of our acquaintances, a nobleman. whese only object was to 
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amuse himself wished to make an excursion into {funeary, 
‘But what are you going to do in Tfungary ? + Merely to 
make a pleasure excursion: TP have been told that the country 
is very beaudful, particularly towards the end of spring.’ 
‘Sir, vou have been greatly misinformed—it is a most hideous 
country: remain here at Vienna, where you will find no lack of 
pleasure. ‘Vhe only persons to whom they show any con- 
sideration are: French travellers, who oO into Tune: ary to buy 
leeches, and who merit. this saduleence 1 ~ performing their 
journey with much greater expedition than Imperial Aus- 
trian diheenves. In ES2L the Government published a law, 
by which all ickicions were dismissed from their professor- 
ships at the pubhe schools, and even prohibited from being 
employed as teachers in private families. 


{* 
ts: 


Ve have in our possession some interesting information re- 
lating to Austria, collected in a g@reat measure in the country 
itself. “This we shall make the basis of the following article. 

‘The power of modern states de pe nding almost entire ‘ly upon 
their revenues, we will begin with the financial system of 
Austria. 

‘The Government is accountable to no one for the manner in 
which if expends the pub hie MOne \. ana it never voluntee rs an 
exp tanation. All such matters are hid in unpenetrable obscu- 
rity from those who contribute the money. But as untunited 
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liberty of spending is not all that is necessary, there must first 
be money to spend. ‘The Austrian 'lre aSUTY, according: to 
Lichtenstein, has a fixed annual income of one hundred and 
fifty millions of florins, or fifteen millions sterling (ten florins 
of Vienna bei ing equivalent to one pound. ) In this sum are not 
included the temporary and irreeular items of revenue, which, 
together with the preceding, py a total of 205, 100,000 florins. 
But the principal resources of Austria are paper money and 
loans. ‘The Government m: ly Issue notes at discretion, and it 
issues them with profusion, for paper is not costly. These abun- 
dent resources, however, do not suffice for the wants of the 
Government: it is obheed to contract loans, of which it pays 
the interest by fresh loans: the end of all which is ~Bank 
ruptey; and bankruptey is not a new thing in inate, li 
sustamed one in ESti, and another in ISIS: and the cireum- 
stances are so instructive, that we ¢ divert resist the te pti ition 
of laying some of them before our readers. 

fn ESt4, Austria found herself in a position of something 
more than mere embarrassment. Tfler issues of paper-money 
(called banke-zettel) had reached the amount of one thousand 
and sixty millions of florms. "Phe national debt, contracted by 
loans, amounted to much about the same sum. “Phe expedic “its 
which were adopted to remedy this state of things were such 
as might be expected from a Government which can do exactly 
as if likes. "Po-day it found convenient to take under its 
charge all the plate belonging to the churches; to-morrow it 
requested of its faithful subjects a forced loan of seventy-two 
millions of florms. <A far of from 30 to oO per cent. was laid 
upon all colonial produce; the postage on letters, and the 
other taxes on communication, were tripled; cop per coins were 
struck, of the size and weight of a halfpenny, and circulated at 
the value of thirty kreutzers, or tenpence ; ina word, the Go 
vernment went to such le neths, that in the space of fifteen 
vears 2 full tenth of all the property, moveable and immove 
able, throuwhout Austria, passed into its hands. But all ex 
pedients failing to prove the condition of the finances, the 
Government had recourse to the final measure promulgated } mn 
the letter-patent of the 15th of March, ISEL. ‘This letter- 
patent reduced, first of all, the paper-money to a fifth of its 
nominal value. "The whole quantity in circulation was declared 
to be 1,060,798.753 florins; and this, by a stroke of the pen, 
was reduced to 212.159.750 florins. The * banko-zettel’ were 
not to be current any longer than to the e nd of January, [St2; 
before which pe riod the ry were all to be exe hanged and realized ; 
but realized in what? why in a new description of paper- 
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money, which the Government called ‘ Einlosung's-scheine’ (oy 
notes of acquittal). These the Government expressly declared 
would be of the same value as the silver currency, and conse- 
quently ought to be received at par. But notwithstanding the 
positive assertions of the Government (which were something 
like those of Peter, in the * Tale of a Tub’), the new paper- 
money soon fell to one-half} and even at last to one-third of its 
nominal value; whereby the creditor, who had already lost 
four-fifths of his due, found the fifth which was left reduced to 
a fifteenth. "This was a second and final bankruptey, which the 
Government legalized by the decree of ISIS8—a decree fixing 
the value of the new paper (cinlosungs-se theine) at JO per cent. 
of their nominal value in specie; that is to say, two hundred 
and fifty florins in paper were declare dl equi al to one hundred 
florins in silver; and at that value they continue to circulate at 
the present moment. 

The Government itself lost nothing by this operation ; for 


at the same time that it depreciated the currency to one-fifth of 
its value, if augmented the taxes five-fold. From the date of 
the promulgation of the letter- patent, the ancient amount of 


taxes was to be paid in the new notes, or, if paid in the * banko- 
zettel, they were only to be received at the reduced value fixed 
by the letter- patent. 

‘Lhe same instrument (the letter-patent of ISLET) made an 
equally equitable adjustment of the public debt. The interest 
of the debt was reduced one-half, and the reduced interest was 
paid from the date of Loth May, ISEL, in + cinlosungs-scheine.’ 
These notes, as we have already described, ultimately fell to 
one-third of their nominal value, and thus the interest of the 
debt was soon reduced to one-sixth. It is true that the Go- 
vernment did not cut down the nominal amount of the capital 
of the debt: but as the price of stock depends upon the interest 


paricl, the national creditor, who disposed of his stock, would of 


course obtain in the market a sum proportioned only to the 
reduced interest which he received. This measure brought 
destruction upon all public establishments and charities, as well 
as upon the fortunes of minors; all of whom the Government 
lad previously obliged to invest their capital in the national 
funds. 

This was not all. The letter-patent ‘adjusted, in like 
manner, all private contracts from the year 1799 downwards. 
The amount of lability for sums due on account of legacies, 
sales, purchases, contracts. money borrowed, and = all similar 
transactions, was fixed anew by the government, in accordance 
with a seale, which varied in amount for each year, from 179 to 
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ISil. ‘The privilege was thus accorded to all debtors in the 
Austrian States to tollow the example of the Government, by 
becoming bankrupts, and de frauding their creditors. It must 
be added, that there was much more honesty among the sub 
jects than in the Government. Many abstained from availing 
themselves of this disgraceful permission, and paid what they 
owed according to the letter and true me aning of their engage- 
ments. 

The manner in which the letter-patent* was promulgated was 

* Did the Government inprove its financial condition by this famous bankruptey ? 


Two years later ( April, S13) the Government added to the two hundred and ten 
millions of ‘ elosunys-scheine,’ foity-tive millions of a new a8 ee of paper, 


called * antie Ipations ange ne’ Cor certificates of forestallment). This sum, duruiy 
the two last years of the war with N; apoleon, Was augmeute af tou four hundred und 
sixty-seven milions, Thus the quantity of paper-mon ey in circulation was about 


seven hundred millions, or ne: ily as much as before the issuing of the letter-patent 
in IST. 

France was conquered ; peace was established; Austria regained the territories 
which she had lost, and acquired, moreover, new and extensive possessions ; France 
was likewise oblived to pay hera considerable mdemuity. What were the etlects of 
these fortunate events on the finances of Austria? In the course of a few years 
after, S16, Austria contracted three loans, one of twenty, and another of thirty- 
millions, with Rothschild; and, lastly, one of thirty-six millions with other | ni, Sg 
All these loans were contracted under the pretext of redeeming the paper- money. 
Now what was the nature of this redemption? The operation was intrusted to the 
national bank. ‘The bank redeemed, from 1816 to 1824, in all, 416,113,625 florins of 
paper-money ; but, for five-sevenths of this paper-money, not specie, but bills bear- 
lige One per cent. interest, im cash, were given. This was merely substituting one 
paper for another, a paper bearing interest for a paper not bearmy interest. For the 
remaining two-sevenths, bank-notes were yiven, which could always be converted 
lato specie at the cash-office. These two-sevenths, however, it may be supposed, 
were really redeemed, but even this was not the case. We have alre: dy stated, that 
the Government contracted loans im order to redeem the paper-money. Fore viunpile, 
fromthe Istof July, 1823, to the Sist December, 1825, the Government paid, for this 
purpose, to the hquidation find, thirty-five millions, the produce of one of the 
Rothschild loans. ‘This loan was contracted for at SO per cent., exclusive of a com- 
mission of five per cent., at a loss of, therefore, in all, 20 per cent. ; nor was this all. 
At the same time that the Government red airwsan a portion of its paper currency , it 
issued new bills at long dates. Thus the redemption was completely ge rye Phe 
amount of Government obligations which was cancelled im paper money ppeared, 
much augmented, in other torms of debt. 

The national bank obtaimed its charter on the 25th of July, ISt5, for a period of 
twenty-five years. At the commencement, its capital consisted of 100,000 shares, of 
500 florins e: ich, which were received 100 florius in cash, and the rest im paper money. 
As svon as 1,000 shares were disposed of, the bank was iutrusted to the manayemen it 
ofthe shareholders, who elected eiyht directors. Theire ipital, therefore, consisted of 
100.000 florins (or £10,000.) in cash, and the rest in depreciated paper, Sume of 
the most respectable bankers in Vienna assisted this enterprise with the ir names, in 
the hope that it would prevent the pa per currency, a portion © f which they hi * im 
their possession, from becoming entirely valueless. The respectability of these names 
was the cause of such success to the bank, that from 1822 to 1S26 . done, it transacted 
business to the amount of 3.000 millions, which gave a clear profit of G10 florins for 
each share of 500 florins. The Kimpere r Francis had taken one-halt of the shares, 
The kmperor Francis was a man who never risked his private funds with the 
Government: he lost nothing by iis bankruptey, and died the richest individual in 
ke ULOpe. ‘Lhe imperial funiuly wenerally save, one year with another, jowr mulions 
of florins, which they afterwards place vut tu the best advantage, The bank was an 
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not less extraordinary than its contents. "The decree was signed 
on the 20th of February, IST. It was sent with the greatest 


secrecy, carefully sealed up. to all the governors, preside nts, &c. of 


the ditlerent kingdoms and provinces composing the empire, who 
were ordered to open the de ‘sp atches onthe Loth of Mareh, at four 
oclock in the morning. ‘The decree was to be proclaimed one 
hour afterwards, and at seven o'clock all the world, * great and 
small, were to conform inmediately, * without making the shichtest 
remonstrance, to this new financial ordinance. ‘Phese may be 
called peremptory orders. Thus the letter-patent was issued at 
the same moment in all parts of Austria, the drum beat, and 
the people obeyed in silence. Judge if a country is difficult to 
eovern, where measures similar to these are enacted, and the 
people obey ‘without the shehtest remonstrance. It will be 
admitted, that Metternich need not be an extraordinary genius 
to wet through his task with tolerable eredit. 

The ailit: ary system of the Austrian Government next calls 
for our attention. 

Austria, as is well known, is made up of a varicty ef coun- 
tries. cach of which has its peculiar language. In some Ger- 
manis spoken: in others Hatin, Bohemian, Polish, Hfungarian, 
Institution independent of the state, and therefore the rich individual Francis, m his 
piuvate capacity, aid not hesitate to con fide toita portaon s of his property. 

The bank only issues notes for the value of which it is answerable, and which are 
mnimediately convertible into cash. In addition to its own capital, the Government 


makes over toitthe funds ; approps rated to the liq) udation of the debt, and to the re- 
demption of the paper curreney. [Tt pays its divicends and meets all its engagements 
romuvarly. As we have alre ay stated, the bank is wholly independent of "the state 

it adds no new guarantee to the solvency of the Government. It is true that the 
bankas charged withthe | wad vas of vigil but it does not guarantee the pay- 
mentout ofits own funds; itis merely the agent of the srovernme nt for making the 


payments, for whi ‘h the Government has p 7 wee - funds at its disposal. The security, 
therefore, of the public creditor consists only in the solvency of the Government itself. 
We have already ees that what the Government calls a liquidation of debt, 1s 
merely a transter of funds from one head of account to another. The public debt 
ind the other pecuniary engagements of the Government, instead of diminishing, are 
yradually augmenting. Phe expenses alway sexcced the receipts. The Government 
supplies the deficiency either by anissue of Government securities, or by loans: a 
new loan of eighty millions was reeently talked of. If a war should break out, the 
chances of which were uncertain, the eredit of Austria would be destroyed, The 
bank would certainly be afiveted ; for as its funds are composed in a great degree of 
government paper, the depreciation of that paper would proportionally reduce the 
vilue ofits capital. When we remember that the shares of the bank, which are the 
basis and the measure of the credit of the Austrian Government, fell during the insur- 
rection in Naples, from 1220 to 610, and did not recover their former value till atter 
the successful resuit of the ¢ xpedition sent thither, and moreover that, during the first 
three months of the war between the Russians and the Turks, they fluctuated from 
HOS to OOS it would be easy to imagine what would be the result of more important 


and serous war. veri t in that case, would be inevitable: at least this is the 

general opinion an Austr The Government understands its situation very corr ctly ; 
and tor this reason it as af present so pacitic, al though it has a most numerous, anc, 
1, 

a 


wove all, a most obedient army. 
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and Wallachian. The soldier of one country is earrisoned in 
another, where the inhabitants can no more understand him 
than he can understand them—an arrangement which prevents 
any treasonable communications from taking place between 
them. But this system does not end here. ‘The officers 
who are placed over these soldiers are taken from a third 
nation, that they may not be able to understand either the 
soldiers or the inhabitants—an excellent method for pre- 
venting their entering into any plots for the overthrow of the 
Government. But the poor soldier pays very dearly for this 
most sagacious policy. "To give an instanee. "The word 
‘Kerem’ means, in Hungary, * f intreat you, and would natu- 
rally be the first word that an Hungarian soldier would make 
use of when threatened with puntshinent.  Tlis officer would 
not take the trouble to ask the meaning of the word, and would 
probably confound it with the energetic oath common among 
the Hlungerians, ‘‘Verem,’ a literal translation of the favourite 
oath of the French: the soldier, therefore, would be indebted to 
the word * Kerem’ for an increase of his punishment by at least 
some five-and-twenty additional stripes. ‘This actually oceurred 
so frequently that the celebrated Mathias Rafh made it the 
subject of some very severe animadyversions in a newspaper 
which he was at that time conducting. But as this newspaper 
wes also written in PHlungarian, it cannot be supposed that the 
officers were much the wiser for it; nor would i even then have 
done much towards aimechorating the condition of the soldier, 
for, as the cudgel is the principal instrument employed ino his 
education, there will always be plenty of reasons recommending 
ifs application. The officers are the privilewed class ino the 
army. "They have unlimited power to use the cudgel®; but, 
in another point of view, the privileges of the ofhcers have some 





hints, especially one, which is. this, that ‘fhe supertor officer ts 
always in the right as agaist his infertors. An lnstanee will 
illustrate this. "Phe major of an Austrian regiment showed such 
eowardice. ina battle that cecurred during the last war, that 
his brother officers, on their return home, made it the subjeet of 
a complaint to the government. ‘Lhe complaint being received, 
the oflicers were told that, as they made the accusation, they must 
prove it, and must produce th ir witnesses. All the officers who 
had taken part ia the batde had signed the accusation, to the 
number of thirty-five. Now the military code of Austria forbids 
al! private soldiers and non-commissioned oflicers from eiving 
any evidence whatever awainst one of their officers, because such 

‘Phe non-commiss1 ned officers whoare charged with the infliction of this punish- 


’ ° | ’ - 
ment aiways wear cy their side a cane, i tone ol thes high Calbiy. 
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a power, in the eyes of the government, would endanger the 
sacred doctrine of subordination. There were therefore no wit- 
nesses to produce, and the complaint was ace ordingly dismissed. 
But the matter did not rest there. * Your complaint, said 
the government to the officers who made it, * having been proved 
to be unfounded, all of you who put your names to it have been 
guilty of a conspiracy and revolt against your superior. The 
conspiracy is proved ; for we have im our hands your calumnious 
accusation, and all of you have incurred the penalties of an act 
of public insubordination.’ Accordingly, four of the officers 
were sentenced to four years’ impr isonment, and every one of the 
thirty-five who had signed the complaint was struc ‘k off the lists 
of the army, and de ‘prived of his rank and all claim to a pension. 
‘This step reduced almost all of them to a state of complete des- 
titution. An acquaintance of ours, when in Hungary, gave a 
dinner to several of these poor fellows, at the end of which he 
presented each of them with a piece of gold, which they did 
not refuse to aceept. 

rom what we have said concerning the financial and mili- 
tary systems of Austria. it might be ‘imagined that it is ruled 
bya despotic monarchy, where the eovernment may do what it 
pleases. Lut such is not the fact. Ina really despotic go- 
vernment, everything depends upon the caprice of the prince 

r his ministers. Now, let us examine whether in Austria the 
vapune or his ministers are invested with any such unlimited 
power, 

The Mimperor rancis, who recently died, not only exercised 
no milaence in the management of public affairs, but actually 
had not the liberty of appoimting the servants who waite don 
his own person. One day he gave a man called Stehli a posi- 
tive promise of the place of heater of the rooms iW his palace 
(Kammerheitzer). On the day appointed Stehh presented 
himself to take Posse ssion ol ‘his unporti int office: but ered 
was his astonishment. when the emperor came in pe rson to In- 
form him that + Metternich had unfortunately otherwise dis 
posed of the place Poor Stehli, therefore, was obliged to 
walk off withou t anything better than the positive promise and 
liis Voy. al master sexpre ssions of regret. Other anecdotes of the 

same nature are told at Vienna. ‘The emperor was acqui ated 
with a Frenchman, of whose capac ity and information he hada 
hieh idea. and to whom he had re pe atedly promise <d some suitable 

situation. Tle was re: ally serious in this intention. and spoke to 
Metternich about him. ‘The next time he saw the Frenchman 
he said with a sorrowful air, * Monsieur, | am very sorry; but 
the thing is not possible. Metternich says that we do not want 
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clever men here. (* Wie brauchen keine eescheidter leute.’) 
Nevertheless the ase Francis was by no means void of 
intelligence. He had very good natural abilities, considerable 
information, and withal an excellent disposition ; so that we must 
not be too ready to assume that the ridiculous insignificance of 
the emperor arose entirely from a want of capacity on his part, 
or from any prodigious superabundance of intellect in the person 
of lis prime minister, Metternich. Some persons who are well 
acquamted with M. de Metternich do not hesitate to pronounce 
him aman not at allabove mediocrity. We neither aflirm nor 
deny that proposition, We have other authorities to prove that 
the chief power in Austria resides neither in the emperor nor in 
his minister, whoever he may be; and history is at hand to 
clear up any doubts. 

Joseph I1., one of the immediate predecessors of the Empe 
ror Francis, was a man of firm character, of indefatigable and 
almost marvellous activity, and of talents far above the ordinary 
level. Efe was his own prime minister. He would not submit 
to the ascendency of any one of more energy or talent than him- 
self, but combined in his own person the emperor and the minis- 
ter. His only object was the welfare of his people, so much 

. that his successors, who detest his very memory, could not 
he Ip inscribing on the monument of brass which the ‘vy raised to 
him at Vie ‘nna, * Josepho Secundo qui satuti publiew vixit, non 
diu, sed totus*. If those who may be looked upon as his ene- 
mies say this of him, its truth can hardly be contested. — Joseph 
II. not only had the intelligence and ac tivity requisite for 
eoverning, but he employed these faculties for purposes which 
ought to have ensured him the concurrence and good wishes 
of all his subjects. And yet, what was the result of his efforts ? 
At his death he saw the ereater part of his people either in 
open revolt, or on the point of bre aking out into revolt. It is 
not necessary to suppose 1 that he was poisoned hy the Jesuits. 
The feelings which it was natural that he should e xperience, and 
which he did indeed most acutely e xperience, towards the end of 
his career, when all his dearest hopes had been cruelly blighted, 
were sufficient to hasten his death. And by whom were his 
hopes blighted? By the clergy and the nobility. ‘These are 
the real masters in Austria, and the pe ople of Engl: md can con- 
ceive the nature of their power. Austria is gove ‘ned upon ‘Tory 
prine iple s, and the only difference between the two countries is, 
that in Austria those principles reign entire ‘ly uncontrolle dl. 

We will first of all say a few words respecting the clergy, 





‘To Joseph the Second, who lived for the welfare of his people, not long, but 
wholly. 
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thoueh we shall show that the church there, as well as in Rne- 
land, is but part and pareel of the power of the aristocracy. 

‘Lhe Lampe ror Jose ‘ph il.,. who established by law throughout 
his dominions the toleration of all denominations of Christians. 
found, on his accession to the throne (in L780), 202-4 monaste- 
ries, containing 63,000 persons, male and female, who had taken 
reheious vows. "This number, in the course of cteht years, 
he reduced to 36,000, and suppressed 700 monasteries. “After 
his death, his suecessors restored almost everything that he had 
abolished, and things are now pretty nearly in their former }OSI- 
tion. At the present moment there are in Austria 17 arch- 
bishops, with 82 bishops under them. ‘The number of monas- 
teries, abbeys, and ¢ hapters i is enormous. ‘They possess landed 
prope ry which is said to yield 200,000,000 of florins annually, 
'l’o this must be added the « Re livious Fund, which was formed 
out of the effects of the monasteries suppressed by Joseph Ii, 
and has been farther augmented by subseque nt don ation ; 
‘This fund produces) an annual revenue of 2,500,000 florins. 
Which is most strictly appropriated to the purposes of the Catho- 
he Church. 

All the dignities and lucrative places in the church esiablish- 
ment have been tor centuries, and still are, the mere appanage 
of the great families, who in many places derive from them 
vearly incomes of upwards of 500.000 florins. "Phe wealth, 
therefore, of the church constitutes, in pomt of fact, a great part 
of the wealth of the nobility. All other lucrative places, in the 
army, in the civil governme nt, about the court—indeed, wherever 
money is to be gwained—are in the hands of the nobility*. All 
this is mere ly in addition to their ordinary private hesiues for 
the greater part of the landed) prop erty of the empire hclones 
to them. “the higher nobility, under which title we include 
oaly such families as have clear annual incomes of at least hall 
a million ef florins (some have as muchas three millions), derive 
their possessions either from the feudal times, from revolutions, 
from the spoliation ob the heterodex during the religious dis 
turbaneces, or from some of those acts of favour which a des} ole 
prince bestows upon those who serve him obsequ iously, or Upon 
those of whose power he stands in dread. he great nobility is 
composed of about one hundred families, who are all Catholies. 
Next in order come about three times that number of families, 
Who live in great allluence; and, last of all, a host of poor ones, 
who are hangers-on of the ¢reat nobility er the governmen! 


lu IsS)7, it was calculated that throughout the whole of Ausiria there were 
61.000 andiwiduals belonging to the church: 475,000 nobles; 280,000 persons in 
| bine empl yinents : S00.000 military : and 20,020,000 peasants : thereare thereioie 


puenty of opportunities tor making money, 
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. The richest families are those of Lichtenstein (which has an 
peepee ol : wl MD WG florius), of Grassalkowiez (which has 
oM 0,000 florins), Este rhazy (2,000,000 florins ). Schwartze nburg, 
Prautmansdorf, Colloredo, Lobkowitz. Dietrichstein, Paltz, 
Batthiaz, and Erdédz. The influence of wealth b clongs wholly 
to the nobility, and they take care to exert it for their own pri- 
vate use, themselves contributing hardly anything to the public 
expenses. ‘This, no doubt, arises from the circumstance, that 
Austria has not mere ‘ly one imperfect constitution, like France and 
England, but several. The greater part of her states, Hungary, 
Transylvania, Galicia, Bohemia, Lombardy, and all her German 
provinces, have each of them its constitution; and the nobility 
and clergy, being the only classes represented in the asse umblies, 
have shifted all the taxes on the shoulders of the peasants and 
serfs, and other + villains’ of the empire. If we look back and enu- 
merate all the different elements which compose the power of the 
nobility in the Austrian states. we should arrive at the following 
results : 

Lhe nobility fill all the high offices in the church, and the vast 
army of the inferior clergy march ‘iii under their orders. 
The cle ‘rey are the superinte dents of public instruction. ‘The 
professors, even in the schools of learning, are all monks or 
priests; and the pupils are at that early period trained in such 
habits of obedience as to render them at a future time attentive 
to the instructions of the confessional and the pulpit. "Through 
the clergy, therefore, the nobility direct the whole morality and 
intellect of the people ; if, indee ‘d. their education can be said to 
have left them anything deserving the name of intellect. 

The nobility fur ‘nishes the arn ay with officers. "The soldie Ty, 
utterly brutalized by the continual applic ation of the cudgel, are 
instruments which they can wield at their pleasure. By means 
of the army, the nobility are in possession of the physical force 
of the count \. 

From the nobility are taken the ministers, and all persons em- 
ployed 1 in the civil department. Whatever may be their mal- 
Vrs ions or crimes, there is no justice* against them ; and the 


¥ A noble personage at Vienna violated, under circumstances of peculi ir wt or, a 
young lady, the di wagh ter of an officer in the army. Fear and shame in a few days 
put ane nnd to her existence. All Vienna was upin arms. But thas personage was a 
M. de Kaun.tz and a cous ia of M. de Metternich, and his only punishment was a 
notice to quit the Austrian domini one. He went to Paris and lived very agreeably 
there. until sent to St. Pelagie for debt—where he was still to be found only last year, 

It is true. that a Count Bebeznaz, in the time of the late Emperor, « wd by the 
hands of the executioner. He had murdered his own father—but this was a 
erone against the person of a nobleman, his father beg a Count as we! lLas himself; 
so that, after all, his punishment was in strict conformity with the leading principle 
of Austrian justice, 
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influence of office enlists on their side a variety of other interests 
which add much to their moral influence. | 

The nobility has alinost on evelusive possession of the land of the 
kingdom, which ensures to them the voluntary services of a mul- 
titude of persons whom they keep in their pay, while the peasant 
is in the condition ef aserf, which vives them a comple te property 
in his person and his labour. 

Finally — The vobility compose the legislative assemblies. By 
means of these assemblies the ‘y are enabled to protect and 

secure all their privileges. and to dispose of the money of the 
remaining Pp seg of the population, which resides in towns, and 
is composed of those free men who are neither serfs nor in the 
personal sery a of the nobles. 

What remains then ?/—Nothine. The nobility are every 
thing: all thmes in the state are at their disposi!- men. 
money, patronage, the church, the army. and the law. From 
this it will be seen how Austria was enabled to maintain her 
lone and rumous wars against revolutionary France. It was 
the nobility that promoted them and supported them throueh 
out. They fought for the good old cause. In a word. these 
were conservalice wars. “Lhe emperor and his ministers are all 
powertul as long as they are conservatives—as long as they 
maintain religiously all abuses as by law established, and con- 
tent themselves with thei share of the pub lic plunder. The 
machine of eovernment travels on smoothly enough, and by its 
own impetus, along the old ruts—but whoever shall attempt to 
strike out a new line for it will infallib ly fail, be he minister or 
emperor. Joseph TL.. who was both. did fail: and why?) He 
introduced religious toleration, and abolished several monas 
teries this set the clergy awainst him. lle tried to abolish 
slavery. to establish a fairer distribution of taxes, and to render 
all classes equal in the eve of the law—-this set the wobility 
aeainst him. 

The nobility thiis POssessIn ey everything, there remains 
nothine for them to desire. and this explains why Austria ts 
so stationary. ‘Phe Austrian government—the Austrian em 
pire itself—is the vobilily. Every reform would mjure some 
of their interests, and assurcdly they will not labour for their 


own loss. All considerations resolve themselves into individual 
interests or fama interests or, at most, into pros incl al inte- 
rests. Austria has no existence as a nation. as a whole. It 


consists of a number of countries. which. by a caprice of chance. 
have been united under one name, but which have nothing else 
incommon. Tf instead of having several constitutions, it had 
but ove, the interests of the majority would probably prevail 
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over merely local interests; the different countries would by 
degrees amalgamate, and Austria become a united nation. At 
present it is no more than an avolomer ation of hete rogeneous 
elements. which a breath of wind m; iy any day blow asunder. 

Now. suppose such a thing to happe n—what new state or 
states would spring up from the ruins of Austria? ‘This 
question leads us to an examination of the political condition 
of the princip: al countries of which Austria is composed. — "These 
are of the number of five. and if arranged according to their 
respective importance will follow in this progressive order 
German-Austria, Htalian- Austria, Polish-Austria. Bohemia. and 
Hungary—which latter is be yond dispute the principal member 
of the Austrian empire. 

The Italian possessions add to the extent of Austria without 
adding to her streneth. 1 ~mbardy costs more than it yields. 
A numerous army ts always necessary to keep down its popu- 
lation; and the governme nt, in the hope of gradually winning 
the affection of the inhabitants. favour their mdustry and com- 
merce, even to the detriment of its German possessions. "The 
silk manufactures of Lombardy are very injurious to those of 
Vienna; and as its eoods enter duty free into German- Austria, 
an active contraband trade has sprung up between Lombardy 
and France, which does much harm to the German provinces. 
Meanwhile. do these Ttalians attach any great value to these 
concessions ? Can they, indeed, when they retlect that Venice, 
which is a mere fraction of their territory, in her last days of 
decrepitude, possessed ten times the wealth and the power that 
Austria will ever be able to confer upon the whole mass of her 
Itahan possessions 2? One solitary consolation only remains to 
them: it is. that on the 24th of April, [SE5, Austria gave a con- 
stitution to Lombardy. the emperor on/y reserving the power of 
making laws, of regulating the faxes, and of + excluding such 
deputies from their Assembly as show themse ‘Ive ‘s unworthy of 
the confidence which has been reposed in them. "Phe Polish 
possessions have been a most fatal ae quisition to Austria, which 
will one day set her at variance with Russia, or perhaps with 
regenerate «lt Poland. 

‘Galicia also rece i. a constitution by letters-patent, bearme 
the date of April 23, ISL7—or r ather. we should say, an Assem 
bly of States. for i Emperor Francis objected to the word con- 


stitution? 
T he re prese ntative s are chosen by the clergy, the higher and 


- This h. itred went so Cente Ly folks at V enna, aad in would doubt their sediiiees 
rity ?) that he once turned away a favourite physician, for telling him, in the course of 
a conversation on the subject of his he alth, that he had a good constitution. 
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the lower nobility, and the towns. “The share of the towns was. 
however, confined to two deputies from Lemberg, until + the 
Minperor should think fit to extend the right of representation 
to other towns. "Phe Eanperor determines ws hat taxes shall be 
imposed, and the clergy and the nobility how they shall be 
apportioned ; not forge (tine, in the apportionment, their own 
especial interests. 

Bohemia was a powerful country when it was governed by 
its own kings, but its nationality and its power were over- 
whehned in the torrents of blood which Austria caused to be 
shed there, durme the religious wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. "Phe peasants are ina state of slavery, 

r borne down by the seery: weieht of taxation. ; 

‘Lhe whole future fate of Austria rests upon the German 
provinces and Tlungary. th German possessions contain the 
levoured population the ruling portion of the community, 
and for whose benefit: all the rest of the empire ts managed. 
‘Phe House of Austria owes its agerandizement exclusive ly to 
its Cie THAN Posse ssions, which indeed obtained for it the dig 
nity of chief of the German empire, and thereby the disposi al 
of the whole military foree of Germany. Austria has lost her 
influence in Germany, partly through Napoleon, who substi- 
tufed independent sovereigns im the place of princes merely 

subordinate to the Emperor, and partly through Frederic the 
Second, who created a kingdom in Prussia, whic lh at the present 
moment really governs and dictates to all Germ: uy. 

The influence of these German possessions does not extend 
heyond their own limits; and in any estimate of the resources 
of Austria, they must only be reckoned at them own value. 
The population of the Arehduehy, Styria, and the ‘Tyrol, 
is between three and four millions; and, consequently, be 
low that of Bavaria, whieh, amone the German kingdoms, Iss 
but second rete. Tt is true that Austria has, in the ageregate 
olf her entire empire, a population of Grermans amounting to 
eight millions; buat then those who compose the remaining four 
or five, cither form an insignificant fraction of the countries 
in Which them lot is east, or are entirely amaleamated with 
them. , 

‘The Germans are detested by all the rest of the population, 
who recowntse in them the men who have oppressed them for 
Oe This . atred woes so far. that if German-Austria were 
to (hrow oll ts yoke to-morrow, if would not carry with it 
any other sdaiane of the empire. Like the nations which we 
have before mentioned, the Crerman provinces have each a 
distinct constitution: but it would be wasting time to ex- 
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pend it upon constitutions which put no restriction whatever 
upon the will of the monarch, and only give a power to the 
clergy and the nobility of exempting themselves from taxation, 
and of preserving inviolate their extensive privileges. "The 
Government of Austria, which plods along mechanically in the 
old paths, does not seem to perceive the complete change which 
the last century has brought about in the situation and im 
portance of its German possessions, or it certainly would 
remove its seat into another of its territories, which is” far 
more fertile in resources, namely, LLuneary. 

If, in other parts of the empire, the nobility have great 
weight, in TLungary they are everything. "The dict of LSOS 
declared the number of noble families in that country to amount 
fo 90,000, and in ISL7 there were estimated to be in Hungary 
(including 'Pransylvania) 376,000 individuals belonging to that 
class. ‘The whole population is at this moment estimated at 
twelve millions. In Hungary, however, there are no gradations 
among the nobility, but they have all precisely the same privi 
loves; and this circumstance, coupled with their great numbers, 
renders them not so much a privileged class as a distinct nation, 
which, in the present condition of Tlungary, represents, fairly 
enough, the interest of the whole; and, under an aristocratic 
form, exhibits many of the elements of genuine liberty. Tf we 
were to content ourselves with a superficial glance, we should 
see in that couniry nothing but a system of exclusive privileges 
ofa most obnoxious kind. But we will go through the subject 
more in detail, and begin by tracing the causes that have pro 
duced this prodigious number of nobles. 

The Mageyars, or Hungarians, came from Asia, and settled 
in Murope during the ninth century, between the Greek and 
Franco-Roman empires. ‘Phe victorious warriors divided the 
country among themselves, and beeame its nobility. “The 
noble was bound to take arms in defence of his country, 
When such an emergency arrived, a sword steeped in blood 
was carried about from village to village: at ihe sight of which 
every noble flew to arms. If he refused, he forfeited his pro 
perty; and if he hesitated to give that up, his body was ripped 
open with the very sword whose summons he disobeyed. “The 
Mageyars extended their possessions by fresh conquests. No 
one was compelled to join in any offensive war; but every one 
who was attracted by the hope of ean or @lory enrolled him- 
self in these expeditions; by participation in which, those who 
were not noble before, acquired nobility. The conquests were 
divided among the warriors of the victorious army, who thus 
constituted the nobility of the new acquisitions. The Soth 
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article of the Lith chapter of the Laws of St. Stephen explains 
the origin of a third class of nobility. ‘This was at the time 
when the ‘Turks were perpetu: ally har: assing Hungary by their 
incursions. In every county in Hungary, a certain ale are of the 
land was pares Hed out among the se rts and peasants, who in 
return were obliged to be always under arms. They formed 
rewular troops of soldiers, called : Jobageiones eastri. Ata 
subsequent period these were all enrolled, and took their place 
amone the rest of the nobility, and accordingly were obliged 
to take up arms only when their country called them. ‘The 
nobility, therefore, were nothing but a national army : which, 
however, never showed itself, except in times of pub hie di mger. 
‘This state of things continues up to the present day. very 
noble. who is in a condition to bear arms, is bound to enrol 
himself in the army whenever the emperor makes war. "This 
is called the * Insurrectio: and the only difference between 
ancient and —— times is, that whereas formerly the noble 
was called upon by his country he is now called upon by the 
emperor, in whom is vested the right of declaring war. 

The Hungarian nobility, then, compose the national army of 
Hungary. Alb other classes are forbidden the use of arms 
the peasants e \pressly so, by a law passed in bold. | And this 
is very uatural, for it is arms that confer nobility ; which is not 
there an empty title, but carries with it privileges of vast im- 
portance. ‘“Ehe noble has a seat in the Diet, where he votes 
lor the imposition of taxes, from which he is himself exempt, 
and makes laws to exclude all other classes from any share what- 
ever in the wovernment of their country. Tle has the pertect 
control of his person and his property ; and the king can make 
no law without the consent of the nobles—a maxim which they 
have expressed in the following formula:—+ Non de nobis, sine 
nobis, 

In the offteial language of the Diet, the peasantry are sty led 
the s miscra plebs contribuens. "Phey have no rights and no 
property, and are excluded from all civthas well as all military 
employments. A) certain number of towns (to the number of 
itty. aif we are not mistaken) are permitted to take rank among 
the nobility, by a very amusing fietion. "The whole town, what- 
ever may be its po pulation, (take. for instance, Pesth, which 
has OOOO inhabitants.) is su Ppose “«l to form one collective noble, 
or Sent ween corporate. 

No citizen ean fill any office, civil or military: he cannot 


even defend a cause agaimst a person of noble rank, or sue 
hin before any tribunal. “Phe town only, in its een of 


COLLECTIVE NOBLE, has a right to go to law with its equal ; that 
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Is to sat), with a noble. ‘Thus collective noble has a seat in 
the Diet, to which he loputes some one of his members: but 
this delegate being generally a noble, chosen by the mavis 
trates, who are almost all noblemen themselves. ‘represents at 
the Diet nobody but himself, and thus the poor town gains very 
little by the happy invention of a nobleman co porate, 

Is it possible to conceive a country more stationary— more 
conservative than Hungary?) And when we read such accounts 
as these, must we not imagine that we are living at least as far 
back as the twelfth century? When an Hungarian is re 
proached on this head, he replies with a sarcasin, * HLow do you 
think we can ever move forward, while Austria is on one side 
of us, and ‘Turkey on the other? Every body, however, does 
not address the same reproaches to them. ‘Phere are people 
who have thought it necessary to warn them not to indulge too 


much the fatal passion for innovation The late Mainperor 
Francis, in one of is excursions, made the following reply to 
a deputation from one of the Tlunearian counties :—— ‘Totus 


mundus staltisat, (the Emperor must have been a modest man, 
not to have made an exception in tis own favour.) et relietis 
stus leoitbus, constitutiones imaginarias quierit-—Vvos constitu 
fionem a majoribus aceeptam illesam habetis, amatis illam, et 
ego illam amo. ‘The only thing that does not please us in this 
learned oration is, that the Himperor has expressed his’ ve 
neration for the wisdom of ancestors in rather too modern 
Latin. tlowever, we must excuse him, for this was a de 
claration of love—> Et evo illam amo! and, on such ocea- 
sions, one’s wits are somewhat confused. What was it. then, 
that inspired the Emperor with this wonderful affection for 


the old constitution of Tlungary ? Perhaps the words which 
the Himearians address to their king at his coronation: + Be 
it known to your Majesty, that the last day of our consti 
tution will also be the last of your reign’ This explains the 


matter a little. The Henearians. however, do not affirm, 
that the Mimperors of Austria have much love for their con 
stitution: and for this good reason, that 1 is not an imaginary, 
but a substantial one. Let us see what powers it gives to the 
emperor, or rather to the king, for that is always the name by 
which the Hungarians designate the head of the state. “Phe 
tenth article of the law of 1791 is of the following tenor: 


* Leves ferendh, abrogandi, nterpretand potestatem in regno hoe 


7 ' fe, SE ee ae pe 
Hungarve Partibusque aanexis salva ari nlivin. P7AV, disposita 

‘ , . . Lanl + : . ¥ . 

(this article enumerates the fundamental laws, which can in io cas 
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whatever be changed.) legitim’ coronato Prinem: et Sta Is 1A Lina 


bus Regni ad Comitia legitime conflucntibus, communem esse, nec extra 
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illa exerceri posse, Sua Majestas ultro ac sponte agnoscit, ac se jus hoe 
Statuum illibatum conservaturam, atque, prout illud a divis suis majori- 
bus acceperat, ita etiam ad Augustos suos successores inviolatum trans- 
missuram, benigne declaravit : Status et Ordines Regni securos reddens, 
nunquam per Edicta, seu sic dictas Patentiales, quae alioquin in nullis 
unquam Regni Judiciis acceptari possunt, Regnum et Parties adnexas 
gubernandas fore ; expeditione Patentialium ad eum duntaxat casum 
reseryata, ubi in rebus, legi alioquin conformibus, publicatio debito 
effectu hic unica’ ratione obtineri valeret. Proinde, forma Judiciorum, 
lege stabilita aut stabilienda, auctoritate Rega non immutabitur, nec 
legitimarum sententiarum executiones mandatis impedientur aut per 
alios impediri admittentur ; nec sententias legitimas fororum judiciari- 
orum alterabuntur, imo nec in revisionem regiam, nec ullius Dicasterii 
politiam pertrahentur; sed per, secundum conditas hucusque aut in 
futurum condendas leges, receptam Regni consuetudinem, Judicia per 
Judices absque discrimine Religionis deligendos celebrabuntur: Execu- 
tionis autem Potestas non nisi in sensu legum per Regiam Majestatem 
exercebitur.’ 

‘The power of making laws is shared between the king and 
the states; but there is another restriction which we must not 
keep out of view, namely, that the king must be * legitime coro- 
natus.” And this is of some importance; for at his coronation 
the king is obliged to swear, that he will religiously observe 
the fundamental laws, and all other laws lo which a Hungarian 
noble owes obedience. "Thus the king is not looked upon as any- 
thing more than another nobleman. ‘This calls to our mind a 
conversation which we once had with a Tlungarian lawyer. We 
asked him whether there was any law in Hungary against a 
king who infringed the constitution. * Most certainly,’ he re- 
plied, without hesitating for a moment; ‘in book ii. chapters 
so and ol. of St. Stephen, it is said, that any one who sets him- 
self up against the welfare of the country shall be punished 
with death! The king it seems. would be included in a law 
nade against any one. 

Joseph IL., who did not wish to fetter himself by the Coro- 
nation Oath, in the works of reform which he meditated, would 
never be crowned at all. ‘This omission, however, was of no 
advantage to him. He was obliged, before his death, to revoke 
every measure that interfered with the privileges of the Hun- 
garians. ‘That people. on account of his having omitted to be 
crowned, always characterized his reign as an inferregnum ; and 
the great nobles used openly to talk of the * Filum ruptum suc- 
cessionis.” ‘This was a phrase of serious import. The titles by 
which Austria acquired possession of Hungary are of a very 
disputable nature; and, therefore, it never did hold its pos- 
session peaceably before the eighteenth century. A sort of 
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a truce was then agreed upon between the two contending 
parties, which has continued in force up to the present time. 
There was, in particular, one question of law upon which 
they never agreed. "The Hungarians maintained that their 
monarchy was elective; the emperors, that they were kines 
of Hungary by hereditary right. However this question, 
by the uninterrupted succession of the Emperors of Austria, 
had fallen into desuetude, until Joseph HH. revived it. He 
never having been crowned, the Hungarians say that he 
was not their king; and that, by his means and in his per- 
son, the hereditary succession being terminated, their throne 
is elective, and they might look out for a king elsewhere. — It is 
true that, sce the death of Joseph, the Hungarians have not 
again mooted this point. But the aneedote which we are about 
to relate will prove the importance still attached to that con- 
sideration. An Austrian professor, at the University of Graetz, 
had written a history of Austria, which he submitted to the 
censorship at Vienna. ‘The celebrated Mons. de Gentz, who 
was the informing mind of Prince Metternich, had the exami- 
nation of it. ‘The professor (whose name was Schneller) had 
in his manuscript the following passage :—* It is certain that 
many Hungarians looked wpon the reign of Joseph IT. as an 
interregnum, on account of lis having omitted to be crowned ; 
and some even carried their boldness so far as to talk of the 


* filum ruptum sueccessionis..”° Mons. de Gentz, by the side of 


these words, made the following annotation :— These delicate 
questions must not. and ought not to be entered upon at the 
present moment. Even to allude to them im public is a ertininal 
impertinence (ist frevelhaft), since it can only do harm. ‘The 
imprimatur was refused, and the work could not be printed in 
Austria. 

The cabinet of Vienna are afraid of Hungary. Its constitu- 
{ion is very much in their way, but it would be dangerous to 
attack it openly. ‘They have, however, made attempts to un- 
dermine it ; and we shall see how far they have succeeded. The 
Catholic bishops are all on the side of Austria. ‘They are 
nobles, and therefore exempt from all taxes. It may easily be 
imagined, that the government can have no great regard for 
these immunities of the nobility, who possess immense pro- 
perty; in fact, all the property of the kingdom. ‘The govern- 
ment has more than once made very touching representations 
of the condition of the unhappy peasantry, and talked much 
and often of the good of the state; but, touching as such de- 
scriptions could not fail to be, when coming from 50 paternal a 
covernment as that of Austria, the Hungarians still turned a 
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deaf ear to them. M. de Metternich is not a man who easily 
loses patience. He put his mind to the rack, till at length he 
hit upon an expe dient, which he ceemed an infallible one. 
Knowing the wonderful effect which example has upon men, he 
induced the bishops to consent to pay a yearly contribution, 

and they have paid it for the last eighteen years. And what 
said the nobles? They contented themselves with quietly ob- 
serving, that the bishops were traitors, who betrayed the nation 
and sold their birthrights, and were a disgrace to the name of 
noble. ig scheme was no doubt excellent, but fortune did 
not favour M. de Metternich. ‘The nobles find fault with all 
that the bishops do, or submit to. ‘The Catholic bishops, in 
addition to the fee on their appointment, which they pay to the 
emperor, pay another to the pope. ‘This, say the nobles, is be- 
traying the independence of the country. And the sixty-fifth 
pari igraph of the law of Li95 says, ‘ that every bishop who 
shall make any payment whatsoever to the pope shall be sewn 
up ina sack and thrown into the water. This law has never 
heen ab —* but for a century past there has not been an 
instance of a bishop thrown into the water, although they 
have saioabaedhs been guilty of violating the express laws of 
the country. Ifa bishop dies intestate, all his private fortune 
voes to the E xchequer. If he makes a will, he can only dis- 
pose of a third of it—one-third going still to the Exchequer, 

and the rest to the fund for the religious instruction of the 
priests. ‘Phe nobles say that the bishops have, in this par- 
ticular. also made a sacrifice of one of the dearest privileges of 
their order, who have by law the unlimited disposal of their 
persons and property. The bishops have certainly made valu- 
able concessions to the government; but by these very acts 
they have lost all influence over the rest of the nobility; and 
their support is of no value to ithe government, beyond what 
they contribute in the sh: ape of money. The towns are placed 
immediately under the jurisdiction of the emperor : they may 
indeed be looked upon as portions of Austria. in the middle of 
Hungary. The government increase ‘d rapidly the number o: 
‘royal free towns. cach of which sends, as we have before ob- 

served, a deputy to the Diet. And we have also obse rved, that 
this de sputy as almost always a noble; so that here agaim isa 
failure. ‘The towns. moreover, have little power, are very poor, 
and have few means of improving their condition. Thungary Is 
perhaps the only country on the continent whose resources, if 
properly manage vd, might equal those of France: and yet the 
Austrian Government does not draw from her more than ‘twenty 
inillions of florins—a mere trifle, when we consider that the 
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Grand Duchy of Austria, small as it is, and with only a million 
of inhabitants, yields full as much. 

The Austrian government, which is never backward when the 
question is to put its hands into the pockets of the people, made 
a sly attempt to catch a Jitvle of this money, which it had no 
direct means of vetting at. It surrounded Hungary with 
Custom-houses as if it had been a foreign state, and subjected 
all eoods which had to pass from that kingdom into the other 
Austrian dominions to a heavy duty, ‘Thus, for example, 
tobacco and wines, the two principal productions of Tlungary, 
are subjecied to duties which amount to a complete exclusion. 
But if this expedient may possibly put a little more money 
into the poe ‘kets of the Gove rnment, on the other hand it checks 
the development of the commerce and industry of Hungary, 
which must naturally operate most to the detriment of the 
towns where commerce and industry are usually to be found ; 
the Government, therefore, by its own measures, renders it im- 
possible for the towns of Hungary to arrive at such a state of 
opu dence as would ensure them any political importance. ‘The 
nobles, on the other hand, looking wpon these towns as so much 
Grove vr nt property, and as opposed to all their exclusive pri- 
vileges, do all in their power to prevent them from increasing 
in magnitude and power. “The consequence of all this is, that 
the Government not only does not acquire any fresh influence 
through the towns. but actually loses some; since they furnish 
it with opportunities of showing to the iLungearians how much 
it dislikes the existing constitution of Hungary, as well as the 
numerous and powertul class which rules there, and thus creates 
for i new enemies 

‘Lhe Goveremenss, however, has still remaining a third ally, 
in addition to the bishops and towns, m the persons of the most 
important part of the nobility, the haute noblesse. Men are 
usually not satisfied with beme as great as those around them ; 
they wish to be something different from others; they hunt 
afier marks of distinction and privileges. We have already 
said that the laws of Hungary recognize no distinctions among 
the nobles: they form but one class. ‘The cabinet of Vienna 
gives titles, and decorations, and ambassadorships, and other 
such honours. to the great families which compose the Upper 
Chamber. toge ‘ther with the cle rey, and the Palatine or Viceroy, 
with some of his prinerpal officers, The first Chamber, then, 
which is called the House of Magnates, is completely royalist, 
it is the House of Courtiers. ‘The second Chamber, or House 
of Deputies, em hodies the democratic elements of the consti- 
tution; but whenever it attempts to extend them, it is sure to 
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find the House of Magnates step in and prevent its progress. 
‘The assistanee, however, which the House of Magnates brings 
to the Crown is confined to this negative kind of sup port. "Phe 
: rown looks with an evil eye upon the immunities of the nobles. 
hy the destruction of whic h it would vain in a financial point of 
view, and, moreover, considerably in influence C3 because, forcing 
the nobility to contribute to the wants of the Government 
would be to reduce them to a state of dependence upon it 
But the @reat families being themselves the party most inte- 
rested in’ preserving these immunities, the majority of the 
House of Magnates will be a long time before they assist the 
Government in abolishing them. 

Another thing which impedes the action of the Government 
is the * Insurrectio’ (already alluded to); an institution which 
is Intimately connected with the question of the mamunities of 
the nobles, and which is the fundamental question in Thungarian 
politics, so far as coneerns the relations between the court. of 
Vienna and Tlungary. We eannot evade the necessity of speak- 
ine a little more in detail on this head. 

The Insurreetio, as we have already said, subjects the nobility 
to any military serviee to which the Empe ror may call them wu 
Case of war. But the army thus formed is not merely a set of 
disciplined troops, without any rights, and entirely dependent 
on the Government. It is a national army, composed of free 
men; it is a power whose pleasure must be regarded, and 
which ean, upon occasions, dictate terms to its own superiors. 
If the Government were to weary the patience, and exeite, to a 
certain pitch, the discontent of the Hungarians, might not this 
army, once brought together, turn their swords against the 
Government? On the other hand, although they are only 
liable to be ealled out tm case ef war, yet, im order that the y 
may be fit for service when so called upon, they have, and must 
have, some sort of permanent organization ; and, this being the 
case, they would perh: ps form as quickly at their own suggestion 
as at the eall of the I Mimperor. "Phe institution is a dangerous 
one, and was never much liked by the Government. Besides, 
the cabinet of Austria is too peaceably disposed to require suc hy 
anarmy against any foreign state. It only needs them against 
its own subjects, and that would hi ardly be a case of war, and 
the word insurrectio would not sound well on such an occasion. 
The Government, therefore, does its best to exonerate the Hlun- 
garian nobility from this dangerous obligation, but they never 
have shown any disposition to benefit hy this pate anal kindness. 
‘The Government, therefore, set to work in a more round-about 
way, and partly succeeded. "This happened in 1715, under 
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Charles VI., or rather under Prince Eugene, at a time when 
Austria had attained its highest pitch of power, a reason to 
which more than any other sort of argument the Hungarians 
\ ielded. 

‘The government said to them— Cireumstances compel us to 
keep up a standing army; but we would by no means, on that 
account, subject the nobility to inconvenience, or infringe any 
of their privileges. We should be quite content with an army 
composed of your peasants, your serfs. "Phe ‘y will cost us some 
money ; but we ask nothing of the nobility except simply the 
power of le vying atax upon the pe asantry, the * misera plebs 
contribuens. 

But the question was, what sort of a tax was this to be? Was 
i to bea tax on landed preperty 2 The peasant occupies, but 
he does not own, the land. Ifa rich nobleman has so Nany sons 
that his house is not large enough to hold them, he, without any 
ecremony, takes away the estate of his peasant in order to make 
pa suflicient pi atrimony for them. A tax, therefore, upon the 
land occupied by the peasant might, at some future period, fall 
upon a noble, who never pays taxes. ‘The government, there- 
fore, received permission to tax the moveab le property of the 
peasant, and the buildings which he erected upon his k and, and 
which belonged to him. "This tax, which was called * contribu- 
tion,’ mn IT16 brought in 2,800,000 florins; in’ 1723, 1,920,000 
and at the present moment brings in 6,000,000, "The nobles 
themselves collect this tax, and hand it over to the government. 
The latter is thereby saved the expenses of collection, but is, at 
the same time, prevented from knowing, with any precision, how 
much the peasant could afford to pay.* “Phe nobles have no 
interest in making the sum large. ‘T he ‘y favour, therefore, the 
pace as much as they can ; and thus the whole odium of the 
tax falls upon the government, while the peasants become more 
ultached to the noble 's, looking upon them as their protectors. 

It remains to mention in what manner the government pro- 
cures the men who compose their standing army, Is it bya 
conscription founded on a regular enumeration of the people! ; 
"Phe nobility have taken good care to prevent such a regulation. 
The government does not at this moment know offic ially what is 
the re cal population of Hungary. ‘T he conscription lists of ISL7 

Joseph II. sent engineers into Hungary to make a survey of the kingdom, which 
was to serve asa basis for a general Jand-tax. This measure gave extreme dissatis- 
faction to the Hungarians; and if Joseph had not revoked the measure, a revolt 
would infallibly have taken place. This coment ioners had, at the same time, num- 
bered every house with a peculiar red mark. The nobles persuaded the peasants that 
this was done because the emperor intended to take away their houses, and give them 
to his Germans. The peasants were not long in rubbing out the marks, and showed 


that they were quite ready to mi urcch under the banners of their masters, fait should 
come to blows. 
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give to Hungary, meluding Sclavonia and Croatia, 8,063,680 
suds bit, ints, a number certainly much below the truth. More- 
over, the levies are regulated by the diet, which always higgles 
about it, and does all it can to give the government the smallest 
possible number of recruits. 1 his 1s another opportunity which 
the nobles mi ave of acquiring the attachment of the peasantry, 
They never assist the government in enlisting the troops: it is 
therefore ob lied to have recourse to impressment, and an im- 
pressinent of the most odious kind. In the middle of the night 
a village is surrounded. ‘The father is torn from his wife “es 
children: the son from a parents; they are dragged away 
drove ‘S, and never acai he hold thet 4h homes. The *y are sepe- 
rated ie ever from all that is most dear to them, and die in the 
service, by death alone rescued from that cruel bondage. 

The Hungari: an peasant, like every other Hungarian, is pas 
sionately attached to his native ki ind. Ht is forbidden. under 
severe penalties, to sing or pli iy any of their national airs in the 
neiehbourhood of barracks in which there are Flungarian sol 
diers. If such airs meet their ears, they tremble, becuse ni 
furiated, and more than once blood has flowed in consequence. 
Poor fellows ! they are incomparably the best soldiers in’ the 
Austrian army > they have no fear of death—for they have 
nothing more to lose. 

The whole odium of this system likewise falls on the govern- 
ment; and the peasant looks upon the noble as his tutelary 
angel, from whom he is one day to look for deliverance from 
this frightful oppression: and he has some reason for this hope 
The nobility have conceded to the government. much against 
their own inclination, the right of taxing and enrolling: the pea 
santry. But these concessions may still be revoked. The nobil: Th 
have constantly refused to embody them in their code of laws— 
they have never taken upon themselves any share in their en 
forcement, and never will, unless upon compulsion. ‘The 
Hungarian soldier, say they. ‘is lost to his country when trans 
planted to a foreign clime, where he forgets the language and 
the customs of his fathers; and,in return, we have sent amongst 
us foreign soldiers, for the express purpose of introducing here 
their language and their habits—that they may destroy our 
nationality, and with that our liberty. And these are not un- 
meaning words. The diets of 1825, 26, and 27, and those of 
the most recent date, have strongly insisted on an alteration 
of this state of thines. It is the occasion of all the quar- 
rels which the Plungarians si with the Court of Vienna 
the cause of all their energetic representations. In it is com- 
prised the modern history of Hungary. The desire of laying 
before our readers all that is necessary for the right under- 
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standing of this subject must lead us to the consideration of 
another important question. 

The government of Vienna treats Hungary exactly as a 
foreign state. Thus we have seen above, that they have esta- 
blished custom-houses round its frontiers, and laid duties upon 
all its productions when imported into other parts of the empire. 
The Hungarian, in return, looks upon Austria as a foreign 
country; he knows nothing of the empire of Austria: he only 
recognises the King of Hungary, and no other name will he 
give him, unless he is speaking of him in hatred or scorn. The 
Hungarians have not forgotten their national history; they 
know that Hungary was once a far more extensive country; a 
considerable part of their territory was lost by the conquests of 
the Turks—Bulgaria, Wallachia, Servia, &e. The King of 
Hungary must swear at his coronation that he will do all in his 
power to restore to them their ancient possessions. 

The Austrian monarchy is perishing of old age and inanition. 
Are there any means by which it could prolong its existence, 
and acquire a new and vigorous life? Yes: by giving liberty 
to its people. Tt is the cabinet that keeps every one of the 
nations and tribes in weakness, because it fears that they would 
furn agaist it, were they to become strong, by the improve- 
ment of their internal government, and the growth of their 
industry and trade. It is true Joseph If. tried the experiment ; 
endeavoured to promote the improvement of the empire, and 
failed. But his very failure has been a benefit to the cause. 
Before hin nothing had been done; a second attempt would be 
far easier. Besides, Joseph succeeded in part ; he succeeded in 
his German provinces. ‘The Germans received his reforms 
with gratitude. In the German provinces the peasantry are no 
longer serfs ; those provinces are rich, highly civilized, and, it 
might almost be said, happy: in literature and knowledge, 
Vienna is not inferior to Berlin. All this is the effect of the 
measures of Joseph IL. Joseph laboured for the Germans, and 
the Germans loved him and supported him. But this was the 
very cause of his disappointments elsewhere. — In labourmg for 
the Germans, he set the Hungarians against him. At that tine 
the Emperor of Austria was still Emperor of Germany, and still 
retained influence over the German states. But Germany ts 
now lost to him for ever: his power in Germany is limited to 
the country about Vienna. ‘The strength of the Austrian 
monarchy isin Hungary. ‘Phe attempt to make the German 
provinces the ceniral point of the empire is now incre folly. If 
the cabinet of Vienna had one grain of prudence and intelli- 
eence, it would quit Vienna and fix the seat of government at 
Ofer, at Pesth, or even at Belgrade. It would make the empire 
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a Llungarian monarchy: it would adopt in good faith the Tun- 
eariin constitution ; which is not a democratic but an aristo- 
cratic constitution, and would still leave to the court ample 
opportunities for abuse of power. At present Hungary is 
weak: but why? Because she is divided into two parties, a 
[Lungarian interest, and an Austrian interest, which exhaust 
their ‘strength by perpetual dissensions, and paralyse all mea- 
sures of improvement. If the Austrian interest were to disap- 
pear, there would be peace, and the strength she has lost she 
would rapidly recover. Nor would Austria be any loser by the 
change. Dalmatia, Galicia, and Bohemia formerly belonged 
to Ilungary: were the Hungarian constitution extended to 
those countries, they would all merge in one great and power- 
ful) Plungarian kingdom. As for the German and Italian 
provinces, the policy of Austria should be to treat them as 
colonies to be turned to as much account as possible, but which 
it is Hnpractic “able to unite on equal terms with the ruling 
nation. ‘Those two countries can never amalgamate with 
Hungary. 


Art. XII. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE SESSION, 
N the Postscript to the first Number of this Review, pub- 

lished while the Melbourne Ministry was in the process of 
formation, we explained why that portion of the ITouse of 
Commons, who are entitled to the appellation of thorough 
reformers, ought not to connect themselves officially with any 
ministry which could) be composed from the im: aterials nov 
existing in pub lie life; and we described the attitude of sup- 
port, but of qualified and distrustful support, which it-ap- 
peared to us most consistent with the principles of the thorough 
reformers, and most conducive to their usefulness, that they 
should maintain towards the new administration. We believed 
that the Whigs would propose, on one or two important ques- 
tions, measures considerably more extensive, and better caleu- 
lated to facilitate further improvements, than would be pro- 
posed by any Tory ministry. On this ground. we wished that 
the W higss should remain in office. That they were prepare “dl 
to concede any improve ments but those so urgently demanded 
hy the public, that no government, raised to power by the 
public will, could refuse them without the immediate loss of 
office, we did not believe; nor, with regard to “% ereatest part 
of the evils which affect our social state, did we be tie ‘ve that the 
Whigs were, less than the Tories, attached to the evils, or less 
terrified at the remedies. 
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The course which we recommended has been that which the 
thorough reformers, both in the press and the House of Com- 
mons, have adopted. And that it was the advisable course. the 
conduct of the ministry has ever since been affording fresh 
proofs. ‘To say nothing of minor matters, the Ministers have 
afforded us an opportunity of judging of them in reeard to 
four great questions; the Corporations, and the Irish Chureh, 
the Ballot, and the Taxes on Knowledge. On the first two 
subjects ther conduct has given ample reason why the com- 
plete reformers should support them; on the two latter, ample 
reason why that support should be, as we have already ex- 
pressed ourselves, qualified and distrustful. ; 

We are more desirous, on the present occasion, to dwell 
upon the favourable, than upon the unfavourable side. Yet, 
before we enter into an examination of the two measures which 


constitute the claim of the present Cabinet to the support of 


Reformers, we must make a few observations on the two other 
ereat questions just alluded to; because we deem it important 
that the Reformers should be under no mistake concerning the 
probable duration and limits of the co-operation which is prac- 
ticable between themselves and the Whig Cabinet. 

We shall begin with the ‘Taxes on Knowledge, because it is 
the subject on which all we have to say will be soonest said. 

This great question the former Melbourne Government left 
as a kind of legacy to the present. It was understood, and, by 
a distinguished member of that Government, proclaimed on 
more than one public occasion, that the ministry intended to 
take off the newspaper stamps. The subject has been strongly 
pressed upon the present ministers since their appointment ; 
humerous petitions against these taxes have latterly been pre- 
sented to parliament; but, to all interrogations on the subject, 
ministers have returned evasive answers. ‘The people ought 
to make them understand, that by their conduct on this ques- 
tion they will ina great measure be judged, and that the sen- 
tence is only suspended until their budget is produced. "The 
laneuage which they have as yet held on the subject is little 
honourable either to their sincerity as reformers, or to their 
discernment as statesmen. ‘They are told that these taxes are 
the erand hindrance to what no one will look his fellow- 
creatures in the face and deny to be the very most important 
end which any persons in public trust can aim at—the instruc- 
tion of the people. ‘Vhey are told that, by reason of these 
taxes, the people, who are willing to be instructed, cannot get 
instruction, and those who are willing and desirous to instruct 
the people are debarred the means of giving them instruction. 
Now, to such a proposition placed before them upon such 
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grounds there are several answers which they might have 
returned. One was, ‘It is right; let us do it: and this 
would have been the wisest and most virtuous answer. Another 
was, ‘It is not right; let us not doit? and this might have 
been an honest, and would not have been an absolute ly silly 
answer. Our ministers have contrived to find a third, different 
from either: * It is right; but we do not know whether we will 
doitor not. Mr. Spring Rice expressed his agreement in all 
the doctrines of those who object to the tax; hat the ol; aSS- 
manufacturers also wanted to get (heir tax taken off, whereby : 
we may drive a thriving trade in’ glass with all urope ; and 
the question must lie over until Mr. Spring Rice can decide 
which is best, an export of glass, or an instructed people. 

What kind of statesin mship i isthis? ‘The taxes on the dif 
fusion of Knowledge are cither a positive good, or their exist- 
ence is a violation of the first duty of a government ; the most 
sacred ye of a people. Satisfy yourselves which of the two 
it is, and act accordingly ; but for very shame, give over treat- 
ne the que stion of the civilization of your people as a ques- 
fion of revenue—a question where the government is to find 
fO0,000/0 And this when, im four years, five millions of far less 
objectionable taxes have been taken off. 

Before our next publication, ministers will have been forced 
fo explain themselves categorically on this subject. For the 
present, we shall say no more upon it. 

Ministers have declared their unabated determination to 
resist the Ballot. We view this declaration in a very serious 
light; and we think the importance of it will manifest itself 
more and more to all eyes. 

A vovernment which is determined to oppose the ballot must 
end by a coalition with the Tories. Without the ballot there 
will, in two or three years more, be a ‘Tory parliament. We 
are unable to conceive how the evidence of this ean be resisted. 
The majority of the electors, both im the old and in the new 
constituencies, are ina state of complete dependence upon the 
wealthy persons of their neighbourhood. Of these wealthy 
persons, a vast majority are Tories. The Reform Act did not 
change human nature. It did hee things : it introduced into 
the constituene ya large | body of new electors, not yet corrupted 
by the foul influences : and it inspired the electors with an en- 
thusiasm, which induced them very generally to brave those 
influences, and disregard the mandate of those who could do 
them good or ill. So stood the case in 1832: butin I8342? In 
two years, this effect of the Reform Bill had so spent itself, that 
the Tories, and those who were willing to act with the ‘Tories, 
obtained within thirty of a majority of the Reformed House, 
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The elections of Devonshire, Staffordshire, and Inverness-shire, 
were subsequent to that time. ‘This the Tories call re-action. 
We call it the natural working of the constitution established 
by the Reform Bill; a constitution, which enables the people to 
carry all before them when driven by any violent excitement ; 
but compels them, through the publicity of the suflrage, to 
excreise that power under pains and penalties, which prevent if 
from being ever exerted on common occasions, or in quiet times. 

What did Lord John Russell and Lord Howick, the two 
ministers who made themselves spokesmen against the ballot, 
say to this? ‘They said, it was true there had been intimi- 
dation, gross intimidation, and, in the election which had just 
taken place, that of Lord Jolin himself, intimidation beyond all 
former precedent ; if it were let alone, however, perhaps it would 
cease of itself! Pubhe opinion, and the growth of intelligence, 
would in time restrain, nay, according to Lord Howick, had 
already restrained, and were restraining, the intimidation, every 
day more and more. A hopeful and cheering view of human 
affairs, truly; but, like most of the maxims of the Whigs when 
they are talking like ‘Tories, they have been somewhat late in 
finding it out. Why abolish the rotten boroughs? Why not 
trust to the growth of intelligence, and the power of public 
opinion, which were acting upon the boroughmongers, every 
day more and more? Why turn out Sir Robert Peel? Would 
public opinion, and the progress of intelligence, have been with- 
out effect upon that minister? What need of a police? What 
need of laws, and courts of justice? Cannot you rely upon 
the growth of intelligence, and the influence of public opinion 
upon the thieves? What need of an army or navy? Why 
not disband our forces, and trust for our protection to the 
public opinion of Europe ? 

lt is time to have done with these propositions for giving 
uncontrolled mastery over the people to an irresponsible few, 
and trusting to public opinion to prevent them from abusing 
it; these fond anticipations, that men will not do what is 
in accordance with their interest, and with the opinion of all 


those whom they care for, out of deference to the opinion of 


those for whom they do not care. Intimidation in elections 
will increase, not diminish. It will be greater in the next 
general election than in the last, as it was greater in the last 
than in any preceding. Not the intimidation, but the feelings 
which make men resist intimidation, will diminish. [Te who has 
once voted against his conscience, will have less and less sense 
of degradation in so voting, every successive time. ‘There are 
persons who believe that a great and salutary effeet will be pro- 
duced upon the parliamentary elections by Corporat ion Reform, 
21 
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We believe that it will produc e some, but nothing like a decisive 
effect. Though the corruption and intimidation, hitherto exer- 
eised by corporations, were to cease, there are ample means 
hoth of corruption and intimidation in other hands, and by 
these the municipal elections themselves may be perverted, and 
through them the corpor ation property again brought into 
corrupt hands. If Corporation Reform stre nethen the minis- 
try at elections, it will be chiefly by rekindling some sparks of 
the ¢ ypiring enthusiasm; ane (feet which is in its nature eva- 
nescent, and cannot be re produced. No ministry can continue 
exciting the people to a fresh fit of enthusiasm every year. 

We repe at, then, that without the ballot we shall speedily 
have a ‘Pory parliament; and that the present ministers will 
have to decide, whether thes will support the ballot, or abandon 
oflice to the ‘Tories, or coalesce with the Tories on their own 
terms. ‘The exaet time when this decision must be made it is 
unpossible to foresee, but by no power can it be postponed for 
more than a year or two. When it comes, which course will the 
ministers choose ? Probably they will not all of them make the 
same choice. Phe problem will then be reduced to its simplest 
terms: Who is for the aristocracy and who for the people, will 
be the plain question. Oueht the rovermment, or oueht if not, 
to be under the complete control of the possessors of large pro- 
perty 2 ‘Phose of the ministers who think that if ought, with 
ne arly the whole of the Whig aristocracy, will combine with the 
‘Tories ino a determined resists ince to all further extension of 
popular influences. "Those who think that it ought not, togwether 
with two-thirds of those members of the House of Commons who 
now sup port the ministry, will form a powerful Opposition 
>: uty, re sting Upon the people. The contest will then be 
short and sharp, between the two principles which divide the 
world, the aristocratic principle and the demoeratie; and in 
such a ‘stand-up fight, he is an indifferent prophet who cannot 
foresee that the vietory will be with the side where the strength 
is growing, not with that where it is waning: 

In the debate on Mr. Grote’s motion, the complete reformers 
made an exhibition of boldness, concert, and parliamentary 
talent, which ereatly raised them character in the [Louse, and 
oucht to convince them what a power they might wield, if they, 
who are the most mstructed portion of the House, were not, un- 
hap pily, (with some meritorious exceptions.) the least enter- 
prise and energetic. ‘The votes showed a considerable increase 
in the number of the avowed supporters of the ballot, since the 
last division two years ago. But a still more encouraging 
syinptom, to those who were present, was the temper of the 


louse: the manifest favour with which the proposition was re- 
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ceived, by all except the Tories and the immediate adherents of 
ministers; and the tone of confidence in their streneth, we 
might almost say of triumph, assumed by its supporters. 
Though the question was lost, it might have been supposed that 
they knew it was about to be carried, so completely were all the 
signs of conscious superiority on their side. , 

We shall now state, as briefly as possible, our sentiments on 
the two great measures of reform to which the ministry have, in 
our opinion rightly, postponed for the present session all minor 
questions. We mean, of course, the Municipal Corporation 
Bill, and the Bill for reforming the Lrish Chureh. 

We regard both these measures as, in point of principle, of 
the very highest moment ; and from one of them we expect im- 
portant practical benefit. "Phe importance of the other consists 
chiefly in the principle which it recognises. 

We regard the Trish Church Bill as the final blow to the 
superstition (once so strong, but which has of late been so 
rapidly wearing out) of the inalienable character of endowments, 
and, in particular, of ceclesiastical endowments. For the first 
time, the popular branch of the legislature has sanetioned the 
principle, that, saving all existing life-interests, Parliament: has 
the right, paying a reasonable, and no more than a reasonable, 
regard to the original purposes of endowments, to deal with the 
surplus as it deems most expedient. "Phe House of Commons 
have once deliberately announced this principle in a solemn 
resolution, and are about to pass a bill in which the power so 
claimed by them is actually exercised, 

Considered with regard to its direct object, as a measure for 
reducing the sinecure church establishment of Treland, the bill 
has two ereat defects. The first is, that it 7s a bill for the re- 
duction of the sinecure church, and not for its total extinction. 
A measure of that extent, we believe, would) not have been in 
advance ofthe public mind. No rational supporter ofa church 
establishment now attempts to justify an inconsiderable mino- 
rity in imposing their church upon the majority, or one nation 
in imposing theirs upon another nation, ven to attempt it ts 
such an act of tyranny, as no nation ever submitted to but from 
the fear of the bayonet. Nothing can justify retaining the 
Irish Church, even on the most moderate scale, unless all other 
sects are to be established and endowed lkewise. 

l’rom the present ministers, however, we looked for no mea- 
sure beyond a diminution of the monstrous establishment: nor 
do we blame them for not proposing what the House of Com 
mons probably would not have passed. But the dill they have 
proposed curtails only one part, and that the least: overgrown 
part of the establishment : it reduces the number and emolu- 
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ments of the parochial clergy. but leaves the bishops and the 
deans and chapters untouc ‘hed. = Ten bishops and two arch- 
bishops seem rather a costly instrument of superintendence for 
the religious instruction of eight hundred thousand persons. 
Several English bishops, a body whom few persons consider to 
be either overworked or underp: aid, have singly the charge of 
dioceses containing much more than that number of communi- 
cants. If there is to be an endowed Church of Ireland, one 
bishop, with a fitting number of archdeacons, would be an 
amply sufficient allowance of superior clergy for such an esta- 
blishment. 

If, however, to make the reduction include the hierarchy as 
well as the paroc ‘hial clergy, would have endangered the success 
of the bill in the House of Commons, ministers are not to be 
blamed for stopping short where they did. The contest at pre- 
sent is not for the details, but for the principle. ‘The battle is 
to be fought with the House of Lords, and any ground, if it be 
but of toler: able width, will do well enough to fieht that battle 
upon. ‘The Bill is a challenge of the House of Lords to mortal 
combat. We believe that the challenge will be accepted, and 
that. though the struggle may be protracted, this victory will 
be the final one. 

On the Bill for the reform of rg ve Corporations our 
remarks will extend to greater length, because the subject is of 
ereater complexity, and is one of those on which details are all- 
important. In dealing with the Irish Church, or with the 
taxes on knowledge, there is a straight path before us: only 
deal destruction sufficiently wide, and you cannot be wrong: 
there is a simple test to judge what measure is the best; it is 
that which destroys the most. But on the subject to which we 
are now about to advert, Parliament have not only to destroy, 
but to rebuild: ‘they have to construct a local eovernment : a 
task the execution of which involves most of the leading prin- 
ciples of the art of politics—a work not very dissimilar in its 
nature, and only second in its importance, to that of framing 
the constitution of a state. 

It has fared, however. with ministers in this instance, as 
it usually fares with the statesmen of this generation when they 
atte ~~ to be reformers. ‘The destructive part of their mea- 
sures is almost always good, but the constructive part bad. 
This has been the remark made by the best judges on most of 
the Whig reforms. It is remarkably applic ‘able to the Reform 
Bill itself; and it is applicable to the Slave Bill: to the East- 
India Bill, to the Bankruptey Bill, and in genera! to all Lord 
Brougham’s law reforms, which have swept away much that is 
bad, but substituted nothing which, in the opinion of those 
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most competent to Judge, is fit to stand as part of an improved 
system. ‘The reason is obvious. Public men have now a work 
to perform, requiring far greater study and preparation than the 
works which devolved upon their predecessors, and this study 
and preparation they have not bestowed. They come to their 
task with minds not properly furnished. They can destroy, 
because to destroy is easy; even to perceive what deserves to 
be destroyed is generally not difficult ; though this they seldom 
see until all the world is crying shame upon them for not seeing 
it. But to rebuild is a work of science; it demands a compre- 
hensive survey and philosophical analysis of ends and means ; 
and as they never have made any such survey, or performed any 
such analysis, they have no cule to go by but the rule of all un- 
scientific craftsmen, the ruie of thum). By that, accordingly, 
they regulate themselves, and do, with as little alteration as 
possible, what others have done before them. 

‘The destructive part of the Municipal Corporation Bill is of 
signal excellence. It tears down, with no unsparing hand, the 
old abomination. In the constructive part there is also one 
point of great merit—the liberal measure which has been dealt 
out of popular privilege. ‘The ministry have shown no foolish 
distrust of the people. For the extension of the suffrage to all 
householders they are entitled to great praise; and if to this 
had been added the ballot, the responsibility of the town- 
councils to those whose interests are committed to their charge 
would have been nearly as complete as could be desired. 

While, too, the town-councils are chosen by, and amenable 
to. the community, all other town-officers, except those in- 
trusted with the administration of justice, are chosen by the 
town-councils*. "This is judicious. In local, as in’ general 
government, we are of opinion that the people should elect the 
body which is to control the executive, but should not clect the 
executive functionaries themselves: for all executive duties 
require some peculiar capacity (appropriate aptitude, as Mr. 
Bentham was accustomed to style it), of which the people 
cannot judge previously to trial: and the fittest person may 
possibly not present himself, unless it is the special duty of 
somebody to search him out. 

We have now mentioned the principal points which appear 
to us worthy of commendation, in the municipal constitution 
provided by the Bill. We proceed to the less pleasant duty 
of pointing out the cases in which, for want of accurate and 
comprehensive principles, prev iously known, and well-digested 
in their heads, ministers have only been the servile copyists of 
the errors of their predecessors. 








* The only other exception is the auditors, who of course could not be chosen by 
those whose accounts they are appointed to check, 
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Local government consists of two parts—adiinistratic n and 


judicature. ‘Phere must be a provision for the management of 


the collective interests of the lecal community, and there must 
be a provision for the administration of justice. "The provision 
made in this Bill for local administration consists of the mayor, 
the town-clerk, and the town-council; the provision for justice 
consists of the mayor, the magistrates, and the recorder. 

‘To begin with the administrative body—the first thing that 
strikes us is, that instead of a committee for the dispatch of 
business, ministers are creating in every considerable town a 
debating club. Such is the necessary effect of making the 
council so numerous—reaching from sixteen to (in the case of 
Liverpool) the number of ninety members. ‘This is courting 
the very mischief which the greatest pains should have heen 

exerted to keep out. In parliament, the evil of long speeches 
must be submitted to; for this reason among others, that it is 
part of the office of parliament to be an arena for the pro- 
mulgation and mutual collision of political opinions. But the 
town-council-room is meant to be a place of mere business, and 
business of avery commonplace kind: the members therefore 
should not exceed the number who can discuss and transact 
business by conversation round a table. We think they ought 
never to exceed thirty.* — If the body is much more numerous, 
non-atlendance will be the general rule, and the most important 
business will often be left in the hands of the few whose assi- 
duity is stimulated by some ss interest; while, on any occa- 
sion which brings the whole hody together, its time wiil be 
wasted in declamation, and the real business of the town will be 
done carelessly, or not done at all. 

We should have preferred that the election by wards had 
been universal. Requiring the electors to vote for the whole 
body at onee, almost ensures their adopting the list tendered to 
them by some active and stirring junto in the town ; or if they 
atte mpl to choose for themselves, the ‘y will cheose carelessly, 
and give a vote to any one who asks for it : fer men will ti ake 


the trouble to make a conscientious selection of one or two 


persons, but not of twenty or fifty. Another conseque nce, 
which has been pointed out by se veral members of the Llouse, 
is, that when there are two partic s, the weaker of the two will 
he deprived of all influence in the formation of the town- 
council. And an additional inconvenience, incident to this. is, 
that if, in the interval between one election and another, the 


* Inthe French town-councils the usual number is fifteen: but the French coun- 
es have little to do except to vete money. They have not, properly speaking, the 
admnuistration of the afhurs of the town: that is reserved to the mearre, an oliicer 


selected from the municipal council by the Crown, and responsible to the Crow fur 
his acts, 
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stronger party becomes the weaker—a revolution which parlia- 
mentary elections prove to be of frequent occurrence—there 
Will be a sudden and abrupt change of the whole body, to the 
interruption, so far as they are concerned, of all public ‘business. 
It is, probably, to avoid this evil, that the alan has been hit 
upon, of partial renewals, one-third of the *vouncil @oing out 
every year—a most infelicitous juste milieu, which unites the 
inconveniences of along and those of a short period—annual 
cleetions, and only triennial responsibility. 

‘The mayor is not to be the mere chairman of the town- 
council, but has important administrative (not to mention judi- 
cial) duties devolving upon himself. If this be right (and, with 
respect to the administrative duties, we do not say that it is 
not right), it appears to us most injudicious that the mayor 
should be changed every year. ‘This is blind imitation of the 
corporation of London, and most of the old corporations. It is 
i contrivance for having the chief administrative oflicer always 
in leading-strings, never out of his apprenticeship. As scon 
as he begins to understand his business you dismiss him, asd 
bring in another who is still raw, and fit to be a sereen for the 
town-clerk: who, on this system, will pull the strings of the 
puppet, who is to be called the mayor, but whose sole office will 
eenerally be to shelter the town-clerk from responsibility. 

‘The provision made for the administration of justice is more 
faulty still. It is a considerable improvement, doubtless, on 
the old system; but it has most of the defects which we are ac- 
customed to see in the judicial institutions of our country, and 
it has them for no reason that can be perceived, except that we 
are accustomed to them. 

What is wanted for purposes of judicature, is a local judge, 
{transacting (under appeal to a properly-constituted tribunal in 
the metropolis) a// the judicial business of the district, and no 
pari of the administrative business. Judicial and administra- 
tive duties should never be united in the same hands ; for they are 
different sorts of business: they require different qualities, cif 
ferent kinds of men: the mode of choice suitable to the two 
l-inds of officers is diflerent—so are the checks, and the kind of 
responsibility ; and the experience of all nations testifies to the 
importance of keeping those to whom the business of judicature 
is intrusted free from intermixture in the other affairs of 
the world, that the administration of justice may be pure, not 
only from the reality, but even from the suspicion, of partiality. 

The principle of the separation of judicial from administrative 
duties is adopted in part by the Bill, but in so limited and in- 
consistent a manner as shows that the framers have no due 
sense of ifs importance. And the provision for judicature is 
altoeether insufficient. 
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There is to be a local judge, under the name of a Recorder, 
wherever the town-council express their desire for one, and 
their willmgness to pay him a sufficient salary. This is so far 
good. W hat did the ministers next ? They looked round, to 
see what provision for local judicature had been made by the 
wisdom of our ancestors; and the 'y found, that it consiste d of a 
court, which decided no civil, and only some classes of criminal 

cases, including neither the greatest nor the smallest, and which 
sat only once a quarter. W ithout looking any farther, our minis- 
ters determined that the local judge whom theyare about to create 
shall decide only these same sorts of criminal cases, and that he 
also shall only sit once aquarter. But why, if a local tribunal be 
useful in one sort of criminal cases, will it not be useful in 
another? and if useful in criminal cases, why not also in civil? 
and if it be good that justice should be accessible onee in 
three months, why not on every day of the year? Why must 
the redress of wrongs be delayed, and why must imnocent 
people linger in prison, while the Recorder who is to try them 
at the next sessions is practising as a barrister in London ? 
These are questions which the framers of the Bill have not asked 
themselves. ‘They would have found them not only asked, but 
answered, in the writings of Mr. Bentham, the great teacher in 
this department of practical politics. ‘There are many branches 
of the art of government on which sufficient light has not yet 
heen thrown: there are others, on which the best ideas which 
exist are scattered through a hundred writers: but procedure, 
and judicial establishment, are subjects of which the alpha and 
omega are to be found in Mr. Be ntham: and it is perfectly dis- 
oO} acefal | to any one who, in this age, attempts to legislate on 
those subjects, not to be familiar with his views on a branch 
of politics, the philosophy of which he may be said to have 
created. 

So far as respects civil justice, and the higher criminal cases, 
the Billleaves matters as it found them, and recourse must still 
he had to the courts in London, or to the judges of assize. 
lor those cases, again, which are considered too small to be 
tried by the Recorder, the Bill provides a class of judges called 
magistrates, who are to have the powers of justices of peace, 
except those usually exercised by the quarter sessions. ‘These 
Iagistrates are to be selected by the Crown, from a number of 
persons to be recommended by the town-councils. We would 
suggest a more distinet explanation i in the Bill of the cases in 
which magistrates are to be liable to removal. They should 
be removable 1 yy the Crown, on an address from the town- 
council. 


‘Phe powers of these magistrates, like those of all persons 
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who, in England, are called by that name, or by the equivalent 
one of justices of the peace, are a monstrous jumble of admi- 
nistrative and judicial functions. They have summary juris- 
diction m small cases. ‘They have the power of committing 
prisoners to take their trial at the Sessions or the Assizes: a 
function, stupidly classed in common language wnder the head 
of Police, but which is strictly judicial. It is a prelaninary trial 
of the prisoner, for the purpose of ascertaining, not whether he 
is guilty, but whether there is sufficient presumption of his 
guilt to require that he be put upon a more formal trial. And 
the consequence of an unfavourable verdict, on this preliminary 
investigation, may be the infliction of a severer sentence, in the 
form of imprisonment previous to trial, than would be tnflieted 
on proof of eult, for some serious offences. "These preliminary 
investigations are, therefore, acts of judicature, in the strictest 
sense. ‘They require judicial qualities, as exalted as any other 
kind of judicial business, and ought always to be performed by 
a person called a judge. The only functions which are really 
of police are the simply executive ones, the enforcement of the 
laws by interposine before an offence is committed, and the 
apprehension of the offender afterwards. Of the heterogeneous 
functions of the magistrates, these are the only ones which 
require a distinct set of functionaries. ‘The judicial business 
of the magistrates, whether of conviction or of committal, 
should be turned over to the Recorder, converted into a local 
judge always resident on the spot. It is a rule of the utmost 
importance, that no one is fit to try the smallest cases who is 
not fit for the greatest; for the small cases are quite as difficult, 
concern a much larger portion of the community, and are far 
more liable to be neglected, or slurred over, because they attract 
so much less of the attention of any but the parties limime- 
diately concerned. 

The proposal, that the mayor should be ev officio a magis- 
trate, and that he should be the local judge in the absence of 
the Recorder, is so monstrous, that we cannot believe it will be 
persevered in. It is a complete departure from the principle 
which the Bill to a certain extent adopts, that of withdrawing 
all judicial powers from the functionaries who carry on the local 
adininistration. The mayor is the very head and front of the 
administration: in all the business of the town-council he is a 
principal party, and he has many administrative duties peculiar 
to himself. To crown all, this union of public functions of the 
most difficult and important kind is delegated to an officer who 
is to be changed every year; and in the sinaller towns, to which 
the Crown is not to vive magistrates except on special applica- 
tion, the mayor will often be the sole magistrate. We cannot 
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_ conceive a worse. It will be, in reality, some mitigation 

f the mischief, that a permanent officer, the town-clerk, will 
eenerally dictate tothe mayor all his acts, himself screened from 
being answerable for them. 

The above are, we conceive, the principal objections to the 
detailed provisions of the Bill*. Amendments have been placed 
on the order-book of the Tlouse of Commons, calculated to 
force the discussion of alinost all these points; and we trust 
that the complete reformers, many of whom are well acquainted 
with the subject, will not let slip such an occasion for impressing: 


upon the public many of the most Important principles of 


organic legislation. "That there are those among them who will 
hot newle et the oppor bunits y. we have reason to be assured. + 

But, alter every abatement which the above consider: pices 
eall upon us to make, from an estimate of ihe merits of this 
measure, it is still entitled to the character of being one of the 
ereatest steps In inprovement ever made by peaceable levisha- 
tion in the internal government of a country. And we would 
rather waive the assertion of any or all of the objec fions to which 
itis liable, than expose the Bill itself to any jeopardy. But we 
fear no such result. On the contrary, we are convinced, that 
the more decidedly the reformers show that this Bill is not their 
ulfimatum, and does not come up to all their wishes, the safer 
HW owill prove from mischievous defacement in the Vories’ Llouse. 
Were the Reformers to let the Portes. beheve that with the 
present measure they are fully satistied. it might tempt them 
to try whether we may not be satisfied with Tess. It is the 
safest, as well as the aii direct and plainest course, to evince 
to the enemy that the lprovement this Bill etves us is barefy 
enoueh, and that there is not a pa rticle to spare. | 


In the above strictures, many unavoidable coimeidences of sentiment will be 
fund with one of Me. Roebuck’s Pamphlets, which is cedicated to this subject, and 
with some excellent articles inthe Globe! Both writers have done great service, 
ane wt as gratying to us that our opinions are confirmed by such competent 
authority. 

} Since the observations in the text were written, some of the amendments have 
come on for discussion, but have been negatived, we revret to observe, without a divi- 
sion, ‘Dhis is a erievous mistake on the part of the reformers. Their object. Was, 
hot to carry thei propositions, but to foree pubbhe attention to the subject; and this 
iwonly effectually done when motions are pressed to a division. 


} It was thus only 
that Mr. Hnme succeeded in: making the impression upon the public mind which so 
wonderfully accelerated parhamentary reform. We regret that Sir Joho Tobhouse 
should have lent himee't to the valgor misrepresentation 
accustomed from the Whie 
yer or obstruct its passing. 


fo which we are so much 
' ° e S 
*, that to propose improvemen’s in a measure Is to endan- 
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A. 


Aboriginal inhabitants of Brazil—an essay 


on the state of civil and national right 


Ph. Vou Martius, 136, 


among, by C.F, 


Austria. See Government and People of, 


487, 


B. 


Ballot, a dialogue, 201—evil of open vot- 


ing, tb, et seq.—objection to ballot, that 
secrecy is impossible, answered, 203 
et seq.— that voters ‘ould suffer for 
their opinions, as their votes could not 
be ascertained, answered, 205 et seq.—- 
voters differing with landlords would 
not be allowed to vote, answered, and 
inconsistency of the opponents to ballot 
displayed, “06 et seq.—consequence of 
systematic tyranny on the part of land- 
lords d leseribed, 208 — intimidation 
would be atiempted by punishing indis- 
criminately a portion of the tenants, an- 
swered, 213—certain voters would ex- 
pose these who were secret, answ ered, 
?14d—combination could have no effect 
upon secret voting, 215— the ballot may 
he opposed by bribery, answered, th. 
et seq.—the ballot will lead to false- 
hood, answered, 218 et seq.—value of 
truth stated, 222—falsehood attending 
elections to be charged to landlords and 
candidates, 223—antr-ballot 
ency stated and answered, 224—oppo- 
vents to ballot have only stated one of 
two modes of dealing with a power 
used improperly, the other stated, 229 
—had power rests in the large estates, 
250—lcases may be made so as to pro- 
tect the voter, 231—that landlords will 
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inconsist- 








continue to extort promises, and the im- 
moral effects of lying, answered, 235— 
the lie, implied, under the open voting 
system, stated, with its evil effects, 236 
—the accusation of the effects of men- 
dacity attending ballot further comment- 
ed upon, 237—remarks on the violation 
of a ger in 242—with ballot, the 
means of oppression trifling, 245—two 
sets of opponents to the ballot, de- 
scribed, 248—the sole ground of a li 
mited representation stated, 249—re- 
marks on Lord Russell's doctrine of 
responsilility of electors, 251 et seq. 
» 


Bentham, 2—quoted, 66, 


Cc, 


Canadas and their grievances—condition 


of Canada interesting, 444—course of 
events in Lower Canada described, 447 
et seq.— evils complained of by the 
assembly, and their method of destroy- 
ing them, 451—preceedings adopted by 
officials to counteract assembly, 454— 
the condition of the governor conse- 
quent on the disputes, 456 — course 
adopted by him, #4,—people petition, 
Lord Dalhousie 457 — Co- 
lonial Office proposals, 458 — Lord 
Aylmer appointed, consequence of Mr, 
Stanley becoming colonial minister, 74. 
—elective council demanded, t+.—Mr. 
Rice colonial minister, 459—basis of 
arrangement between Mr. Rice and Mr, 
Roebuck concerning Canada committee, 
460—Mr. Rice’s deception, its effects, 
th. et seq.—Lord Aberdeen succeeds to 
office, difficulties increasing, determi- 
nation of the Tory ministry, 461— 
Whigs return to office before it is car- 


removed, 
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Church and its reforms, 


Colonies, 


ried into effect, 462—latest demand of 
the assembly; Report of House of Com- 
mons’ Committee, 1828, considered, eh, 
—legislative council, 465—chimeras of 
alarmists stated and disproved, 467— 
similitude between political condition of 
Upper and Lower Canada, 474—posi- 
tion of Lord Gosford and fellow-com- 
missioners, 475. 

258—an advo- 
cate like Luther wanted, 
required stated 


259—reforms 
forty-four years ago; 
little yet done, 2. —good of a well con- 
ducted « lergy, 1b. et seq.—nullity of pre- 
sent establishment, 4,.—cost and duties 
of the clergy, 260—duties commented 
on, 261 tendency of the Church of 
England prayers, 262—praying a cere- 
mony, wt, essence of 


religion, goods 


ness of the Divine Being, 263—on im- 
portance of moral sermons, 
gious theory of punishment, 


ture of a moral sermon, 


267—reli- 
~68—na- 
269—contrast 
between sermons as they are and should 
be, +/.—ceremonies of baptism, mar- 
mage and burying, 270—duties of con- 
science neglected by clergy, 271—!oss 
of influence, ¢, Aackiecaans ofa Fron 
against church, 272—Dr. Middleton's 
opinion of the church, .—Jeremy 17 ‘ay- 
lor’s opi nion, 273—interest of 
opposed to interest of then duty, 
changes im the church which would 
make it then highly useful, 274—con- 
trast between Scotch and English sys- 
tem, 276—evil position of the bishops, 
277—advantage of 


cle rgy 


ae 


effective superins 
tendence, 278—consideration of pay- 
ment, +b. et seq. 
clergy, 280—evil effects of creating mo- 
tives to the hatred of truth in any one 
respect, 28l—state clergy encourage 
dulness and oppose education; extracts 
from Dunciad, 283—arts of the clergy, 
28H —incumbrance of | 


—duty ol a state- paid 


ceremonies cCon- 
sidered, 287— rewards for the clergy, 
2989—advantage of a day of rest, a, 

information which might appropriately 


be given on Sanday, ~90—amusements 


of the Sunday, 292—difficulty, tendency 
to intoxication, 294 — concluding re- 
marks, 295. 

lonian Islands, and Sir Frederick 
Adam, Napier, 295, 


by Col. C. James 


Council of Trent, 10. 
Crabbe, Kev. 


George, Poetical Works, 


Letters and Journals of, and his lie by 


his son, 31 6, 


Crabbe’s Life and Works, 316- -Sir Ww, 


Scott's opinion of, s6.—task of describ- 


| 


| 


Dreaming, 


Guiana, 


INDEX. 


ing Crabbe’s works useful and diffi- 
cult, 3i17—his early life of author, a. 
et seq.—nature of his mind, 319— 
Burke's conduct, S6l...aiiare of his 
works, 322—remarks on Mrs. Crabbe, 
324—the poet’s moral responsibility, 
325—he deals in words, 325—remarks 
on his theory of his poetry, 329—defi- 
ciency in his poems, 330—vulgar ha- 
bits, 332—fundamental error. 333—Ci 
cero’s remarks on systems, incelam 
notion of the province of poetry. Is 
Crabbe a poet ? 339. 


D. 


424—extract from a work hy 
R. Macnish, 7+.—deficiency in its logic 
ib. — principle of phrenology, 425 - 
claims of the author as a philosopher 
tested, 2b.—miud subject to the same 
laws when dreaming as awake, 426 
et seq.—remarks on the Edinburgh Re- 
view's criticism of Mill’s Analysis of the 
Human Mind, 428 et seq.—on the feel- 
ing of surprise, 430—on ideas waking 
and in dreams, 435—time is an idea of 
succession, 436 —eflect of sensations 
while dreaming, 437—ideas in sleep 
mistaken for sensations, and conse- 
quence, 438—trains of ideas sleeping 
and waking the same, 439—control of 
the will over ideas, 440—remarks on 
attention to sensations and ideas sleep- 
ing and waking, 442 —same control 
over trains of thought in dreams and 


awake, 143. 


Elliott, K., poems of, 187. 


F. 


Four years of liberal government, 383. 


See Article Military Abuses. 


G. 


British, Notices of the Indians 
settled in the interior of, by Wim. Hil- 
house, 136. 


Government and People of Austria, 487— 


secrecy, cause of general ignorance re- 
specting Austria, 488—Finance of Aus- 
tria, 2. wre cy familiar, 489—de- 
scription of, 2b. et seq.—mailitary system, 
492—curious nature of, 493—her mo- 


narchy not despotic, 494—nobility the 
seat of despotism, 495—wealth of the 
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aristocracy enormous, 497 — pay no 
taxes, 16.—have all the land, and are the 
sole legislators, 498—Joseph II’s good 
acts defeated by the nobility, +.—poli- 
tical condition of the countries of which 
Austria is composed, examined, 499— 
her fate rests on the German and Hun- 
garian states, 500—Germans hated, th. 
—Hungary described, 501 — Austrian 
title to possession of Hungary disput- 
able, 504—Vienna Cabinet fears Hun- 
gary, 505—the Hungarian Chambers of 
Parliament described, 507—* insurree- 
tion” described, 508—only tax the 
Hungarian nobles allow the Austrian 
government to levy, is on the moveable 
property of the peasant, 509—odious 
system by which the Austrian army 18 
recruited, 510—Austrian monarchy in 
a state of decomposition, 511. 


H. 


Hilhouse, Wm., Notices of the Indians 
settled in the interior of British Guiana, 
136. 

Hydrography of South America, pam- 
phlets published in Buenos Ayres in 
1831, and sent to the Geo zraphic al So- 
ciety, 136, 

Hume, J., 4. 


Journal of the mish Society 
of London, 1830-1-2, 136, 


K. 
King, Capt. Philip Parker. See South 
America. 


L. 


Lang, John Dunmore, account of New 
South Wales, 25. 

Lloyd’s Notes respecting the Isthmus of 
Panama, 136, 

Luther, 9, 259. 


M. 


M‘Nish, Robert, See Dreaming, 424. 

Military Abuses. See Retrenchment, &c. 
383. . 

Mount Edgcumbe, Earl of, Musical Rem- 
niseences, 173. 

Municipal Corporation Reform, 48—Mu- 
nicipal Corpor: ation Reform the most 











important of required reforms, ib—ends 

to te obtained; a ot ase: described, 

th,— inquiry twofold, 49—jurisdiction 

and frame, sh, —jurisdic tion twofold ; * @X- 

tent and matters, #—evils of the old 

system, +4.—ellects of a good system 

illustrated, 50 — subject divided into 

three heads; defined judicial powers, 
Ol—advantages of such, 52—remarks 
on the present system, 7.—evil of the 
judicial powers as now used; want of 
confidence by the people, 5d—evil of a 
multitude of tribunals rebutted, 55— 
uniformity what, 6.—extent of admini- 
strative powers which ought to be con- 
fided to a corporation, 57—the evils and 
expense of the want of this, 7b.—extent 
of the legislative powers which the cor- 
porations should enjoy, 59 —aifficulty of 
stating accurately the legislative powers, 
even greater than that of stating the ad- 
ministrative, 6(0—second division ; frame 
of the corporation, 6 1—dis ided into three 
subjects; distribution of powers; the 
mode of selecting ofhcers ; and provision 
of expenses, 62 et seq.—tirst head should 
be divided into judges; administrative 
officers ; and legislative body, 63—evil 
of more than one judge in a court, 1b6.— 
folly of making the mayor a judge, | 695 
—objections anticipated, #.—Mr. Ben- 
tham, Jud. Estab, quoted, 66—London 
lawyers opposed to good local judicial 
system; reasons pure ly selfish, 2h. 
et seq.—judges to be appointed by the 
corporation legislature, and removable 
on complaint, wh. et seq.—ad vantages 
stated, 683—who should select the ad- 
ministrative and legislative officers, 69 
—they must not be elected for life, as 
recommended by Lord Brongham, 70— 
annual elections by ballot essential, a4, 
—present unmeaning designations 
should be got rid of; legislative body 
to be called a council, 71—advantage 
of this body, 72—application of this 
system is necessary to Ireland, th.— 
pecuniary qualification ought not to 
exist, t).—Jlegislative body to tax the 
people for expenses of corporation, 74 
—checks on it stated, b.—on corpora- 
tions ae property, #.—-servants to 
he paid, 75. 

Musical Reminiscences, 173—Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe’s Musical Reminiscences, 1, 
—work described, 2b—Italian Opera, 
174—extracts, 175 et seq. — English 
musical poetry contrasted with Ttalian 
opera, and condemned, 177 et seq.— 
extracts, 179—Rossini defended, 180— 
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contrast of a German and Italian com- 
pany, 182—change of public taste, 183 
—decline of singing in Italy quesiioned, 
18i—leader of a band beating time, 
coudemned, 185—chanve in the com- 
pany at the Opera, 186—reformation 
required, #6.—hopeless at present, 187, 


N. 


Napier on the Tonian Islands, 295—cha- 
racter of the work, local, i4.—object 
stated, ab, et seq.—nature of the govern- 
ment of the lonian Islands contrasted 
with that of other Colonies, 296 et seq.— 
government of the islands stated, 298 
—aristocracy the bane of the islands, 
!’99—extract describing Sir Thos. Mait- 
land's government, 300 et seq.—the 
imbecility ot Sir Frederick Adam, 302 
—his profusion, 4, — abandonment of 
Sir T. Maitland’s plans, 303—evidence 
of want of confidence to the laws, 304 
—Col. Napier’s policy in’ Celalonia 
thwarted by Sir F. Adam, 305 et seq. 
—weakness of ‘Lord Goderich, 308— 
mismanagement of these islands bas led 
to a consideration of dissolving the 
connexion, 3809 —cost of the govern- 
ments not necessary, J10—military ex- 
penditure, 312—Col. Napier’s econo- 
mical remarks valuable, 314. 

New South Wales, historical and statis- 
tical account of, both asa penal settle- 
ment and as a British colony, by John 
Duumore Lang, D.D., 25, 

New South Wales, 20- -perfectibility of 
human nature a most interesting specu- 
lation, #.—Plato misunderstood, 74.— 
evil must have been the object of the 
colony of New South Wales; the means 
described, 26—colony shows that the 
means were suitable to the end. 27— 
Jan. 1789, the first fleet arrived at Bo- 
tany Bay, 16.—governor advises mar- 
riage, th.—its inpossibility, men being 
as three to one compared with women, 
1b, — consequence which still exists, 
stated, 1/.—progress of the convict set- 
tlement descnbed, 28S et sey. — New 
South Wales corps, 
the third governor, 


1%).—Captain King, 
29—Captain Bligh, 
governor in 1804, 30—driven out of 
the colony by the New South Wales 
corps, tb. —injudicious mode of grant- 
ing Jand under Governor M-Quarie, 
ibh.— free emigration began in 1821, 
1h.—eflects of, 3l—difference of opinion 
in this country as to the condition of the 
convict great, 70,—caused by the mode 
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of passing sentence, ib. et seq —bad 
effect of, 32—mode of dealing with the 
convict described, in extracts from 
Lang’s work, 33 et seq.—difference very 
great; depending on will of the master, 
> —Lieutenant-governor Arthur, shows 
that the end of transportation is defeat- 
ed, 35—granting tickets of leave to 
convicts places them in position of free- 
men, 36—conditions stated, 7. — pu- 
nishment stated, 74.—penal settlements 
dreaded hy convicts. 387—condition of 
the convict in most cases improved, by 
transportation, #6, — object of punishi- 
ment stated, 2b.—transportation defeats 
it, 2.—reformation not attained, 58— 
economy the argument in favour of the 
system stated by Dr. Lang, ib.—bad 
and false, 39—revenue of New South 
Wales in 1532, 24.—penitentiary sys- 
tem, bad as it is, cheaper and better, 2. 
et seq.—extracts showing capabilities 
of New South Wales, 40 et seq.—culti- 
vation of much land unprofitab!e; sheep 
and cattle recommended, 42 et seq.— 
wool exported in 1832, 43—produc- 
tions cultivated with success, 74.—fish- 
eries the most important branch of trade, 
vw), et seq.—Australia a separate region, 
44—Aborigines the lowest in the scale 
of human kind, 2b. et seq. — numbers 
greatly diminished since the arrival of 
Europeans, 45—aggressions of the con- 
victs, 74.—inconsistency of Dr. Lang in 
approving of this convict settlement, 46— 
inconsistency of Lord Stanley and others 
in relation to this settlement, 47—effects 
of abandoning system, @. 


O. 


Obras Literarias di Don Francisco Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, 76. 


P. 


Parliamentary Proceedings of the Session, 
512—reference to article in last Num- 
ber, #6. — course there recommended 
to radicals adopted, and wisely, 513— 
ministry condemned for conduct con- 
cerning taxes on knowledge, 7b.—resist- 
ance to the ballot commented on, 514— 
Lords John Russell's and Howick’s non- 
sense examined, 515—consequences of 
resisting the ballot stated, 516—remarks 
on the Corporation Bill aud Irish Church 


Bill, 517 — defects of the lTAtter, 2. 


et seq. —Whigs able to destroy but net 
to create, 918—defects of the Corpora- 
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tion Bill, 520—imperfect as it is, a 
great step in reform, 524. 

Philosophy, state of, in England, 94. 

Fuseaaphy of Sleep, by Robert Macnish, 
424, 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson, 402. 

——— Ebenezer Elliott, 187. 

Poetry of the poor, 187—Elliott’s writings 
anerain poetry, ib. et seq.—nature of the 
literature of poverty, 1S8—works manu- 
factured for the poor, not the literature 
of poverty, 190—servants the only class 
of poor which has not been wronged by 
the descriptions of the rich, 191 —Crabbe 
an exception. Necessity there was for 
the poor to describe themselves, 192— 
extract from Elliott's poems, 193—re- 
marks on philosophy of poetry, 194— 
Elliotts works an answer to a fallac y 
about poetry, 195—extracts, ib. et seq.— 
other poets of Elliott's class named, 199 
—remarks on mechanic classes instruct- 
ing themselves, 26,—the necessity for the 
repeal of the stamp tax, 200—remarks 
on abolition ofa property qualification, ib. 
—good eflects of its repeal, 201. 

Politics and political economy of Portugal, 
37 1—condition of Portugal, and the peo- 
ple described, 15, et seq.—causes of that 

condition, 373 et seq.—remarks on Eng- 
lish assistance, 376—on Don Pedro, id. 
—on the priests, 377—occupation of 
Miguel, 379—good effects of his perse- 
cutions, 1.—remarks on prisous in 
Portugal, 3880—on her political econo- 
my, #.—on the knowledge required by 
the Portuguese, 382 

Portugal—see Politics and Political Eco- 
nomy of. 

Postscript, 254—defeat of Tory ministry 
evidence that the nation will have re- 
form, t4.—duty of radicals, 255—course 
of the present ministry, 1.—if not pur- 
sued, immediate downfal certain, 256, 

Professor Sedgwick’s Discourse—state of 
philosophy in England, 94—stated ob- 
ject of universities to sustain philoso- 
phy, #b.——manner in which this object is 
accomplished by English universities ex- 
amined, 16. et seq.— Professor Sedg- 
wick’s Discourse described, 97—author’s 
pretensions to his undertaking examined, 
98 et seq.—his observations on the ad- 
vantage of the early cultivation of the 
ancient languages agreed to, 102—his 
reasons opposed, 103 et seq.—his re- 
marks on the study of ancient history 
examined, 105—Hume’s remarks on 
political philosophy, 106—author's view 
of ancient history controverted, 26, et seq. 
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—strictures on Locke and Paley ex- 
amined, 107 —these works the sole 
source of Cambridge ethical and meta- 
physical instruction, th.—necessity of 
studying later produc tions—works of 
Bishop Berkeley, Hume, Brown, «4, et 
seq.—the Professor's remarks on Locke's 
works inapplicable, 109—Locke’s object 
explained, 110—proof that the Professor 
has not understood Locke, 111—the 
theories respecting moral feelings and 
judgments discussed, ]112—one called 
‘theory of utility,” 113—the Professor's 
objections to this discussed, and his ig- 
norance displayed, 1b, et seq —Paley's 
conception of the philosophy of mor als 
discussed, 114 et seg —the Professor's 
objections to ulility stated, 1 ]1S—an ex- 
tract from his discourse, 110°—argu- 
ments examined, 2, et seq.—the Protes- 
sor’s assertions of the pernicious and 
degrading influence of utility examined, 
124—extract from Bishop Butler, 125 
—unfairness of the Professor commented 
upon, 126—remarks on force of custom, 
127 — various definitions of the word 
‘ debasing,” 128—want of precision in 
the discourse illustrated by extracts, 1. 
—inconsistency shown by extracts, 129 
et seq.—the Professor a victim of words, 
130 et seq.—remainder of argument 
a perpetual ignoratio elenchi, shown 
by extracts, 132—untility is not a ques- 
tion of pure speculation, 134—of the 
utmost importance, 135. 


Prose fictions and their varieties, 477— 


neglected state of the science of criti- 
cism, t.—necessity of classification in 
criticism, #i.—rules of the drama ap- 
plied to romance, 478—remarks ou con- 
centration, 16.— metaphysical fictions, 
the highest grade, 479—plot as a source 
of interest, 480—prose epic, second 
grade, 481—remarks on skilful and 
artistical plot, 482—on philosophical ro- 
mance, 483—on French romances, 455. 


R. 


Radicals, 2, 17, 23, 255, 513. 
Rationale of Political Representation, 341 


—remarks on author's success, 6,— 
work described, 312—reason for goveru- 
ment, 343 et seq.—general propositions 
important though not absolutely true, 
345—necessity of identification of inter- 
est between rulers and ruled, 346—max- 
ims of representative government imply 
such, 347—identification not to be ab- 
solutely obtained, 16, -— government 
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should be by a select body, not by the 
people collectively 44,—diffic ulty,—com- 


bination of the independent juc dgyment of 


the few and respons! bility to the many, 
348—rulers by force will not 
rule by 350—evil condition 


agree to 
persuasion, 
of the aristocracy, $51—question of con- 
stituenev considered, 352—some of the 
requisites of aw ell-constituted represent- 
overnment stated and considered, 
local 
—for diminution of number ot the House 


nutive o” 


357 necessity tor legislation, wh, 
}58—legislation a protes- 
slators are 360— 

freedom trom other business would then 
be 


canvassing ¢ 


of Commons, 


, ; ! . 
sion, not til leg) paid, 


a condition of election, 361 et seq.— 


ndemned, 363 — instruec- 


tions to re pre entatives considered, 364 

comparison between lewishators and 
physicians, 365—remarks on “ govern- 
vernments are not made but grow,” 366 
et seq.—confusion in political reasoning, 
3568 —class representation, fallacy ex- 


—answer to it, 
literature, 


p sed. 369 370 el seq. 


Recent Spanish 7 6—domestic 
history of Spain would be most allecting 
and instructive, 1), et seq.—Martinez de 
la Rosaa eood 
feeling, 


vasion of 


representative of Spanish 
7/—ellects ot Napoleon's in- 
the 


la Rosa’s works de- 


. " 
Spain, 45 
4 G—De 


prejudice on 
decline, 
scribed and criticised, 80 et seq.—re- 


marks on the poetical schools, 82—on 


the past state an {future prospects of the 
theatre, Si—theatre supe rseded by the 
BS) wees the 


et seq. —iatt tempt mn Spain to 


novel, anee im drama in 
Krance, ah 
Ww rite 


S( 


tragediesaccording to rude a faiiure, 
1 in of one of De la Rosa’s poems 
stated, tbh.—extracts, 87 et seq.—imper- 
lections the consequence ola false theory, 
and not from want of capacity, SY—ex- 
Letters, to show 


source whence materials for the 


tracts from Guevara’s 


the ric! 


poem were obtained, GO et seq.—con- 
cluding remarks, 92.95 

Key ort from the Select Committee on the 
\rmy and Navy Appointments, with 
Minutes of kvidence and Appendix, 
Ordered by the House of Commons to 
he printed, lZth of August, 1833, 383. 


ment — military abuses, 38#3— 


dead weight list. Important field lor re- 


trenchbment, 385—described, 76.—aris- 
tocratie regiments described; wrong 
done to the working part ot the army by 
their privileges, 386 et seq.—remarks 
on the French army, JS0—special al- 


lowances to aur guards, 390—pay of a 


lieutenaut-colonel of infantry, removed 
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by brevet, contrasted with a captain in 
the guards similarly promoted ; advan- 
tage of the latter, 391—commissions by 
purchase, 39: Saasfont guards, 895—Sir 
R. H. Vivian's esidence on the army, 
396—claimed superiority of the euards 
disproved, 397—superior bravery dis- 
puted, 398—uselessness of the guards 
as a police force, 7b,.—privates’ pay in 
the guards contrasted with that in the 
line, 2b.—-defective nature of proposed 
reduction in the army, 400—reductions 
which should be made, 40 l—offensive 
to the aristocracy, tb. et seq. 

Ricardo, D., 18 

Rosa, Don, F. M. de la, works of, 76. 


S. 


Sedewick, Professor— Discourse on the 


Studies of Universities, 94. 

South America, southern extremity of, 
some remarks on, by Captain Philip 
Varker King, 136. 


South America, evidence of the progress 
of civilization of, 136—eflect of climate 
and soil on character, 138—ignorance 
in relation to South America, 139—the 
effect of the invasion of Lord Beresford, 
ib.—greediness of the aristocracy, 142 
—South Americans not bigoted, 144— 
independent bearing of the people, 1-45 
—state of the law, 146—of the Indians, 
149—Lopez and the Guachos described, 
150—remarks on the frontier provinces, 
15l—numerous changes in the gover- 
nors of Buenos Ayres, 153—their wars 
for the benefit of the governors and not 
for the people, 155—amidst the confu- 
sion improvementevident, 1L58—accounts 

Buenos Ayres incorrect, seq.— 
colonization, 161—benefit of foreign in- 
fluence, 162—South Americans great 
gamblers, 163—an evidence of energy, 
164. 

State of the nation, 1—there are two ad- 
vantages in describing the present state 
of the nation, both relate to the future, 
2/.—most remarkable circumstance ot the 
moment, the strength of the spirit of re- 
form ; evidence of this singular,76.—men 
who prided themselves on being anti-re- 
formers now compelled to declare in 


wh. et 


favour of reform, 7b.—a decisive fact, a. 
—conforming reformers unfit to manage 
public affairs, 2—the force of the spirit 
of reform must be contemplated in its 
elements, 1,—Tory party found it ne- 
now say 


cessary to change their name ; 
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they are the only true reformers, and 
call themselves conservatives, +4,.—last 
election a useful experiment, proved the 
reforming spirit to be more generally 
diffused than was supposed by the radi. 
cals, 26.——influence used by the Tories 
considered valuable evidence of the as- 
cendancy 
out of di 


of the spirit of reform being 
anger and dispute, ib. et seq. 

next source of surprise, the rapid diffu- 
sion o! the spot itot reform, 
Sir EF. 


A few years 
but 
hooted at in the House of Commons, and 
To be 
called a Benthamite was a mark of re- 


since even Burdett was all 


cut bv the pe ple of his class. 


proach, d—that, contrasted wiih present 
period, shows that the spint of reform 
will manifest itself ere long in some re. 
markable way, wb. et seq.—a remarkable 
circumstance is the littl encouragement 
under which this spirit has grown up, 
Newspapers as a source of political 11} = 
struction unsteady and imperiect, other 
periodicals were addressed to the rich 
and instructed, d—this spint must have 
grown up trom observing the character 
of the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons; was creatly aided by the conduct 
of Mr. Hume, and the treatment he so 


long experienced, ib. et seq.—its per- 
manency considered, 5—evidence tn fa- 
vour of being permanent, 1, et seq.—aits 


opponents tnterested in bad government ; 
means used have been fraud and force, 
1/.—large army stated to be necessary 
to Oppose foreign enemies, 7—Vvarious 
means of fraud stated, 2b. et seq .—ls- 
covery of printing led to the decline 
of governments of force and fraud, 9 
ofl the 
2h, —violence used to 


cruelty and 


—lLuther the most heroic SONS 


of 


the progress of knowledge : 
i 


men, arrest 
defamation, 24.--defamers call themselves 


conservatives, and their opponents de- 
structives, 7b.—conservatives | ited the 
reformation, 7b.—suecess of the various 
artifices of the destructives not astonish- 
use 


their old mode of wariare, 1. —radical 


ing, Ll—conforming reformers still 


being approved, the conservatives seck 
to change it to destructive, 2.—power 
of partial reformers fast passing away, 
12—peopie see that the few, the b dy 


qui pillent, are intellectually inferior to 
conservatives 
by the 


verefore be 


those qua sont putes, 13 


say they are controlled wisdom 


their 


ler 


ot ablest men, t 
qualified to govern; people make the 
same appeal, +,—radicals call depriving 


the people of their control the master evil, 


—— 
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Tories call it an advantage: radical 
reasons stated for this opinion, ld—re- 
medies for abuse stated, 26.—remedies 
not refuted, but answered with defama- 
lion, t—discussions on reforms ino law 
and religion, to appear in future num 


bers, lo—partial reformers anti-reform- 


ers, %.—the new m dderates and old 
moderates not the same, —A slrougel 
affinity between these parties than be- 
tween either of them and rad louse 
of Lords divided between the two classes 
ol moderates, 3 Hou Ol © ommons 
has a prep nderance of new mode ales, 
rl) there is, however, in the latter a 
set ole Mn} fele reformers, and ther 


ceedinvs are of immen-e ¢ 


ied 14 


2. el Seq. position st 


union with either ot the n 


p! cated, wh -power great while tide. 
pendent, but lost ut united, 18 lutv of 
rac tical members descri det, negiect- 
Ing their | neiples, bas ‘heen despised, 
rh, et seq cant ferms of aull-erelormers 
stated, 19 DY eEXposing The mea iw of 


lerms the power ¢ | tho 


would be ereatiyv dinwnoished 2 


mode 
Ooldotne so, ah. show tikewise the Portes 
are enemies lo property, J] in relorm- 
me, lite mnterest not to be taken away 
th. operat onob pa ticular taxe uch 


as corn-laws, should be unceasinmely 


nounced by radicals, a et qe—repeal- 
ine such as the malt tax should a » be 
denoun ed, 23 Pory listiils how | Lye 
indignantly resented by radicals, 23 
educauion a most important subreets the 
present unhappy post ton of the church 
in the way ol ac omp! sling a od 
system, af. et se colontes a cause of 
|: nel sh muisrule, 24—therr trade t so 
valuable as that with free states, ch. 
oe 

nnvson’s Poems, 402—notice of the 
author: injustice of Tory revies 105 
earliest ¢ tp) ae ty of the poet stated, d04 


{ 
extracts from p ems, 105 the re 


cirmens, 40,4 


—Sp) ritin whieh to Ipproach 
poetry, 109 —-further extracts, 4J]0— 
criticism of the same, d13—further ex- 
tracts, 415—certan characteristics of a 
poet, 1} S$ —one possessed, the others 
beimg acquired by the poet, 419 lage 
of{the aut ors jane tic de CLO pre nt state l, 
$U—fault of the p 121 —future 


promise of the author described, d23— 


recommendations offered to him, t&, 
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Tithes and their commutation ; advantage | not answered deemed all to rest on one 
of reviewing the principles of, 164— fallacy, 172, 
consequences of tithes, 165—Ricardo | Tory ministry, 2,11, 254. 
not understood, 166—use of a correct | . 
view of rent, 167—question of supply U. 
stated, 168—remarks on the price of | Universities —see Professor Sedgwick's 
corn, 169 —abolition of tithe would | Discourse on, 94. 
not operate as the repeal of a tax on the | Ww 
consumer, +b,.—influence of tithe in a | ; 
modified state, 170—certain objections | Whigs, 255, 518. 
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